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ABSTRACT 

Designed to apply to any unit regardless of strength, 
mission, organization, or equipment, this field manual provides 
trainers with methods and techniques of preparing and conducting 
individual and collective training. Chapter 1 discusses the purpose 
and scope of this publication and explains the duties avC 
relationship between the trainer (for whom this manual . vritten) 
and the training manager. Chapter 2 discusses the purpcs*^ 
training. Chapter 3 describes a three-step, backward pldiining process 
to prepare, conduct, and evaluate training of individuals to p^arform 
their duty assignment. Chapter 4 is an introduction to collective 
training, which prepares soldiers to perform those team or unit tasks 
essential to the accomplishment of a unit's operational missions. 
Chapter 5 offers examples which show company level trainers how the 
fundamentals of collective training are used to prepare and conduct 
equipment-oriented collective training. Chapter 6 deals with tactical 
collective training. The eight appendixes include: Training 
Publications; Practical Exercises in Writing Training Objectives; 
Training Techniques, Aids, and Devices; Evaluating (Inspecting) 
Training; Tactical Exercises; Training Trainers to Train; Sample 
Lesson Plans; and an Index and Glossary of Training Terms. (HD) 
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The best form of "Welfare" for the troops is first class training. " 

General Erwin Rommel 

Preface 



This field manual provides trainers with proven methods and techniqut^s of 
preparing and conducting individual and collective training. The former FM 21-6, 
Techniques of Military Instruction (January 1067}. was written primarily for 
instructors in service schools who tradiiionally relied on lectures, conferences, and 
demonstrations as their primary training methods. This manual focuses on training 
techniques and methods that are more efficient, more effective, and better suited to 
the needs of all trainers, particularly those in field unit«i. 

As you read this manual, you should consider the following: 

The Critical Importance of Training 

Military leaders have long recognized training as the most mportant unit activity in 
peacetime. Training is the one activity which enables a unit to accomplish its mission. 
A trainer must do his job properly if he is to meet his responsibilities to his 
subordinates and the other members of the unit. 

Effective Training Solves Other Unit Problems 

Preparing and conducting training properly is the peacetime leader's most difficult, 
but most important, job. He must constantly strive to provide ^raining that will 
challenge his soldiers physically and mentally so they can derive a real sense of 
accomplishment and satisfaction. This sense of satisfaction helps overcome problems 
associated with low morale, poor discipline, and other nontraining mjtters. 

Training is The Key to Professionalism 

The core of professionalism is expertise. Expertise is acquired through a sold 
personal efforts and the training he receives. However, personal efforts and training 
can build a soldier's expertise only when he is working toward, or i.*; being directed 
toward, standards of performance that he can understand. The true professional 
trainer insures his soldiers can meet established standards of performance. 

Good Training Builds From the Basics 

.A well-trained unit Is made up of Individuals and subunlts (teams, crews and 
squads) fully drilled in the fundamentals. Consequently, regardless of the level of 
training being conducted, the trainer should never forget thjt accomplishment of his 
unit's missions depends on how well his soldiers execute the fundamentals. 
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Scope 



This mafiual explains hoiv to prepare and conduct training. It 
applies to any unit regardless of strength, mission, organization 
or equipnient. Before proceeding, it is itnportant to understand 
the relationship between the trainer (for whom this manual has 
been x^ritten) and the training fnanager. 



TRAINING MANAGERS are responsible for the 
planning, organization, conduct, ^Mid evaluation of 
training. Tr.iining managers include thp commanders 
who dL'VijIc):) a training program or who provide 
training guiciance to othor commanders. Under 
present Army policies (AR 350-1). battalion com- 
manders jnd separate company commanders are the 
principal training managers. However, company 
commanders and the operations/training officers of 
commands developing training programs are also 
training managers. The manager's purpose is to 
employ limited resources (human, physical, financial, 
and time) in a manner that permits efficient and 
effective development of individuals and units so they 
can successfully accomplish their peacetime and 
wartime missions. Training Circular 21-5-1, "Training 
Management: An Overview." (April 1973), and TC 
21-5-2, "Performance-Oriented Training," (June 
1974), have been written for those who manage 
training. Evpntually, the doctrine expressed in these 
TCs will become part of the new FM 21-5, "The 
Management of Military Training." 

TRAINERS are those whose duties include the 
requirement to prepare, conduct, and evaluate 
training (e.g., an infantry platoon sergeant who 
prepares, conducts, and evaluates mortar training for 
his fellow NCOs in the company). 

Although the process that both the trainer and the 
training manager use to meet their responsibilities 
appear quite "Similar, it differs significantly in 
practice. Whereas the training manager establishes or 
selects the training objectives which are critical to the 
accomplis. ment of his mission, the trainer is 
responsible for accomplishing one or more of these 
objectives. Therefore, the trainer's scope is narrower, 
more concentrated, and more exacting. 
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Ttaininc] is hard work. The trainer cannot atfoid 
sut)stitutes or '^hort cuts during preparation. As you 
read, study, and apply the principles and techniques 
contained in this manual to specific training 
situations ! ' your unit, look for the answers to three 
questions; 

1. WHERE AM I GOlNG-what must my soldiers 
do as a result of their training? (The desired results 
of training J 

2. WHERE AM I NOW-what can my soldiers do 
now compared to what I want them to be able to 
do as a result of training? (Current level of training 
versus desired level of training.) 

3. HOW CAN I BEST GET FROM WHERE I AM 
TO WHERE I SHOULD BE-what techniques, 
training methods and organization offer the most 
effective and efficient use of available resources? 
(How to conduct training.) 



Chapter 2 discusses the purpose of training. 
Training should prepare personnel for job perfor- 
mance. This purpose must guide the trainer as he 
prepares and evaluates training. Yet, perhaps because 
it is so obvious, this idea of "training - preparation 
for performance" is often forgotten, ignored, or lost. 
Such an approach requires the trainer to think in 
terms of "what must my soldiers do as a result of 
training?" It also facilitates -even forces-clear and 
precise thinking about training as preparation for job 
performance. 



Chapter 3 describes a 3-step, backward planning 
process to prepare, conduct, and evaluate training of 
individuals to perform their duty assignment. The 
process begins by describing the desired results of 
training and continues with the preparation and 
conduct of training. Hince a trainer's job does not end 
with the completion of training, chapter 3 also 
describes the post-training evaluation necessary to 
improve the preparation and conduct of future 
tr'3 mc. 



Chapter 4 is ;in introduction to collective training 
which prepares soldiers to perform those team or unit 
tasks essential to the accomplishment of a unit's TOE 
or operational missions. Whereas chapters 2 and 3 
discuss training fundamentals that apply to individual 
training, chapter 4 explains the fundamentals for two 
types of collective training: equipment-oriented 
collective training and tactical collective training. 

Chapter 5 offers examples which show company 
level trainers how the fundamentals of collective 
training (chapter 4} are used to prepare and conduct 
equipment-oriented collective training (e.g., training 
for lank crews, artillery gun sections and batteries, 
engineer bridge companies, mortar platoons, etc.). 
Although the examples in chapter 5 pertain to 
infantry and armor equipment-oriented collective 
training, the process for preparing and conducting the 
training applies equally well to any combat, combat 
support, or combat service support teim or unit 
which conducts equipment-orit^nted collective train- 
ing. 

Chapter 6 deals with the second type of collective 
trai rung- tactical collective training. Unlike the 
equipment-oriented training discussed in chapter 5, 
tactical collective training does not focus on a piece 
of equipment, but rather on training tactical teams 
and units whose missions require them to seize terrain 
and kill or capture enemy soldiers. 

To further assist the trainer, the six appendixes 
include information which amplifies and enhances the 
training process. The appendixes are: 



• Training Publications Appendix A 

• Practical Exercises in Writing 

Training Objectives Appendix B 

• Training Techniques, Aids and Devices . J\[i[iGn6\x C 

• Evaluating (Inspecting) Training Appendix D 

• Tactical Exercises Appendix E 

• Training Trainers To Train Appendix F 

• Sample Lesson Plans Appendix G 

• Index and Glossary of Appendix H 

Training T^rms 



Next: performance oriented training 
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Performance-Oriented 

Training 




This chapter explains what performance-oriented training is, 
shorn why it is such an effective approach to training, and 
emphasizes establishing a properly prepared training objective as 
the key to the approach. This approach must be understood 
before it can be surcess^'ully applied. 

THE PURPOSE OFTRAII\III\IG 

i!. .- purpose of training is to prepare soldiers, 
teams, iirul ufuis for job performance. This purpose 
should guide the trai.ier as he prepares, conducts, and 
evaluates training. Yet, perhaps because this purpose 
is so obvious, it is frequently forgotten, and "eye 
wash" takes over. Our lecture techniqiies, lesson 
plans, and skits-important as they may lie are 
secondary to what the soldier if to do during and at 
the end of training. How, then, are you to avoid 
getting bogged down in the "eye wash" and instead 
fix your sight on the objectives of your training? 

The crucial, first step is to concinually remember 
the purpose of training; Preparation for perfor- 
mance. T',,i question, "Does this training really 
prepare the soldiers to do their jobs?'' should become 
your guide as you prepare training. 

The performance-oriented approach to training, as 
outlined throughout this chapter, facilitates- even 
forces— clear and precise thinking about training as 
preparation for job performance. This clarity and 
precision results from the structure and content of 
training objectives. 

THE OBJECTIVE ISTHE KEY 

it is but a slight exaggeration to state that the 
performance-oriented approach begins and ends with 
the training objective. For a given skill, a properly 
structured and complete training objective is both the 
training and the test. Such an objective can also 
contribute to the evaluation of the training needed 
and the training conducted for that skill. This 
performance approach can be roughly described in an 
equation: 

Training Objective = Training ^ Test = Evaluation 
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Ketjf) this (?(}Uc'ition in mind \ continue to read 
i;hLi[)toi 2 its tniianing will lxM:orne clearer in the 
following paragraphs. 

A properly constructed training objective consists 
of three elements: (1) Task to be performed. 
(2) Conditions of performance, (3) A training 
standard of acceptable performance. 

Stated diffoiently. a complete training objective 
ansvvt?rs three cjiiestions; 



1. What skill do vou want the soldiers being 
trained to acquire (TASK to 1x3 performed)? 

2. Under what CONDITIONS do you wish 
these soldiers to demonstrate the skill to be 
acquired? 

3. How well do you expect these soldiers to 
perform (TRAINING STANDARDS)? 



For example, a commander is concerned with the 
ability o* h noncommissioned officers (NCQs) to 
navigate cross-country using a map and compass. It 
has long been common practice to write an objective 
such as the following: 

To ins If re tluit the NCOa nrc pro- 
ficifiht in the use of map and compass 
for cross-country navigation^ 

By contrast, a performance-oriented training 
ot)jective would read as follows: 

TASK: Each NCO must be able to navigate 
cross country, 

CONDITION: on foot, in daylight for 5,000 
meters over billy, wooded terrain, given 
a lensatic compass and 1:50,000 map 
which shorn both the start point and 
the objective, 

TRAINING STANDARD: to arrive within 250 
meters of the objective in 3 hours or 
less (4 hours or less in extremely 
adverse weather) from the time the 
map and compass are provided at the 
start point* 



As stated earlier, a training objective can serve 
triple duty-for the conduct, testing, and evaluation 
of training. The map and compass example illustiates 
this point. 

How should the map and compass training of the 
NCOs be conducted? For the most part, it should be 
in the form of practical exercises which progress in 
difficulty to the level o^ the conditions and training 
standards set forth in the ob'^":tive. 

How should these A/CO"? be te^Ctrf? They should be 
required to navigate a ma^ and compass course under 
the conditions and to the standards set forth in the 
objective. 

How should the training needed be determined 
and the training conducted be evaluated? A 
pretraining test is one method of determining the 
amount of training needed. Using the map and 
compass training objective as a test will indie te those 
soldiers who already possess the desired level of 
proficiency. These soldiers can then assist in the 
conduct of the map and compass training or can be 
shifted to some other training or activity. The results 
of the pretraining test (using the training objective) 
will also provide a basis for establishing the level of 
complexity at Vvhich the map and compass training 
can profitably be taught. It will also assist you in 
determining the amount of time which will probably 
be needed to bring the NCOs up to the desired level 
of proficiency. 

Finally, with the training structured in the form of 
practical exercises building up to full performance of 
the training objective, a continuous evaluation of the 
conduct of training is possible. If, at the end of 
scheduled training, ^ significant number of the NCOs 
do not meet the ti^.ning standards of the objective, 
the map and compass training can hardly be judged 
successful. The trainer must then examine the 
correctness of the training objective, or determine 
how the training must continue to insure mastery. He 
should also determine what adjustments or modifica- 
tions must be made to the training objective. 



^^ppt*ndi\ B. (';ise L uses this o ..mipic to de.>;Lribe TAS^, CONDITIONS and TRAINING STANDARDS. For a complett? discussion 
on this tniinini! nbit*ftive, turn In page 86. 
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LEARNING AND MOTIVATION 

Training should increase a soiiJier's knowledge and 
skill. If the training is to meet that purpose, certain 
conditions must be present. The soldier nnust: 

1. Realize he needs training. 

2. Understand what he is expected to learn. 

3. Have an opportunity to practice what he has 
learned. 

4. Get reinforcement that he is learning. 

5. Progress through training presented in a logical 
sequence. 

6. Be willing to learn. 

If the fir:t five conditions are present, an 
environment conducive to learning by motivated 
soldiers is created. The characteristics and advantages 
of performance-oriented training help to establish 
those conditions. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF 
PERFORMANCE-ORIENTEO TRAINING 

Precise 

Training Objectives 

Performance-oriented training is characterized by 
training objectives which state precisely what the 
soldier must be able to do upon completion of 
training. A properly structured training objective 
contains three elements: 

1. TASK to be accomplished. 

2. CONDITIONS under which the task is to 
be accomplished. 

3. TRAINING STANDARDS of acceptable 
performance. 

With the precise expression of task, conditions, and 
standards, the soldier understands that if he can 
already perform the task to acceptable standards, 
fine; if not, he knows what he must learn to achieve 
the standard. ThiK first two conditions of 

learning are esta'.^ i tr-ough the use of training 
objectives. In jdc^ 'ion, t^e training ma.iager and 
trainer readilv understand ne purpose of training by 
the explic r \^ jre of trai " ng objectives. 

Job/Outy Rei^ ed 
Training Objec ' 

Since trairi.f ; ^ preparation for job/duty perfor- 
mance, the training objectives must relate to the 
job/duty requirements of the soldiers being trained. 
For example, the objectives for first aid training of 
infantrymen v.ould not be identical with the 



objectives established for medical personnel. Training 
objectives for medical personnel would probably 
require more difficult conditions and more sophisti- 
cated training stand* rds. 

Personnel Undergoing Training 
are Active in a Job/Outy Environment 

In performance-oriented training, lectures and 
conferences are held to a minimum. The great bulk of 
training time is devoted to what could be referred to 
as controlled practice of a task. Such practice is 
designed to insure that soldiers being trained become 
capable of performing the tasks required by their 
jobs. Because the bulk of training time is devoted to 
soldier practice, the third condition of learning is 
better met. Further, because the training objectives 
relate to specific job of a soldier he will be better able 
to understand that he needs training. 

Evaluation of Training 
is a Continuous Process 

As a result of emphasis on "learning by doing" the 
trainer receives continuous feedback on the progress 
of those being trained and consequently on the 
efficiency of the trailing. This reduces the need to 
wait for the end of training test results. The very end 
of a training session is a poor time to discover that 
little or no learning has taken place. Just as 
important, by virtue of the active role, soldiers bein^ 
trained receive a steady flow of indiratort on how 
well they are progressing. Just like yc, tpsv n-: jd not 
Wf'iit until training is over to discover huw well they 
can do something. Because each objective has a 
training standard, the soldier can receive immediate 
feedback and reinforcement that he has accomplished 
his objective, thus satisfying the fourth objective for 
learning and motivation. If the ultimate training 
objective is reached by a progression from simple to 
difficult tasks, the fifth condition is met. 



AOVANTAGES OF 
PERFORMANCE-ORIENTEO TRAINING 

Training Objectives 
are Clear and Explicit 

By having precise training obj'ectiveSj the trainers 
and the soldiers being trained share an understand- 
able, common focus for their efforts. This reduces to 
a minimum the varied, occasionally conflicting 
interpretations which arise when terms such as 
"proficiency," "familiarity," and "working know- 
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locl()(?" iuc used to (lt?sciit)(? the desifLUi resLtlts of 
tidininc). 

Training Resources 

are Employed Efficiently 

Because training objectives are written .n precise, 
measurable terms, the trainers and those they train 
understanci exactly what their training is designeci to 
do. Thus, training resoiircts (luiman, physical, and 
time) necessary to accomplish each traininj objective 
can be more accurately estimated and planned for. 
This factor becomes inci ^asingly important as you 
prepare training, request training aids ar.d devices, 
write lessen outlines and conduct rehearsals. 

Training is Soldiei Oriented 
Rather than 
Trainer-Oriented 

In performance-oriented training, soldiers perform 
job/duty related tasks under the conditions specified 
until they demonstrate the level of proficiency 
established by the training standards. Those personnel 
who quickly master a particular training objective can 
be shifted to help slower learners (a form of peer 
instruction) or continue their own skill development 
in other areas. The training focus is toward soldier 
performance rather than a trainer's ability to present 
instruction. 



DIFFEREIMCES BETWEEN 
PEFU-ORMAMCE-ORIEIMTED AND 
COfMVEIMTIOMAL TRAINING 

Conventional training relies on the lecture as its 
chief method of instruction. Performance training 
uses short demonstrations and "learning by doing" as 
its main means of instruction- 
Con i^enf Zona/ training places the instructor in the 
central active role. Performance training makes the 
soldier active and centers training around him-giving 
him the time and support he needs to learn. 

Conventional training selects content in relation to 
what the instructor can present or cover in a certain 
amount of time. Performance training digests content 
into a set of high priority skills that are important for 
soldiers to learn in the time allotted for training. 

Conventional training uses "grades" to rate what 
the soldier has learned. Performance training sets 
standards all soldiers must meet. When soldiers do not 
meet the standards, they practice until they can. 



SUMMARY 

The purpose of training is preparation for 
p<Mformance. Thus, training must relate: to each 
soldier's job. Performance-oriented training requires 
precise training objectives, permits efficient use of 
resources, orients on the soldier, and creates an 
environment for faster learning. The key is a 
ciofinitive training objective that specifies the task to 
be performed, the conditions under which it will be 
performed, and the standards for acceptable perfor- 
mance. Remember, training objectives serve as the 
basis for preparing, conducting, and evaluating 
training. 
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How to Prepare and Conduct 
Individual Training 





This chapter discusses 3 -step, backward planning process a 
trainer can use to insure he properly prepares and conducts 
individual training in the most effective and efficient manner. 
This 3-step process is based on the performance-oriented 
training concepts discussed in chapter 2 and stresses the need 
for soldiers to meet established training standards. Before 
proceeding v^/ith a detailed discussion of each step, a brief 
overview cf the entire process should be helpfuL 



OVERVIEWOFTHETHREESTEP 
BACKWARD PLANNING PROCESS 

STEP1: 

Describe the Desired Results of Training 

The trairior obtains the commander's quidance 
which describes precisely what the soldier must be 
able to do at the completion of trai.iinn (the 
commander's training objective). This Guidance 
should include the standards of perfor.pance the 
soldiers must meet. If the commander's guidance is 
incomplete, the trainer must develop this informatics 
himself. 



STEP 2: 

Prepare to Conduct Training 

The trainer develops those intermediate training 
objectives whic'". his soldiers must perform if they are 
to accomplish the commander's training objective. 
The.e intermediate objectives are then organized in a 
logical, progressive sequence. Finally, all administra- 
tive requirements (lesson plans, rehearsals, etc.) are 
completed. 

STEP3: 

Conduct Training to Standards 

The trainer supervises, continuously mcn'tors, ar.d 
evaluates the conduct of training to insure his 
ioldiers' performance meets the training standards 
established by the commande. . 
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The Overview should give you the hi(j picluro of 
the process. Now let's proceeci with a drMailcfi 
discussion of each "itep. 

STEP1: DESCRIBE THE 
DESIRED RESULTS OF TRAILING 

Start With the 
Guidance Received 

What is the starting t for preparing training^ 
Normally, your job ir> Uriinur tHfOins witfi tfu; 
commandor'^i (juidiincc, which is given to you ir) oru; 
of two ways: 

1. You receive one (or more) specific 
training objective(s) and other guidance from 
your con mander to conduct formal training. 

2, You receive a vaguely itated mission typtj 
order to conduct formal training In a particular 
subject. 

UiX'u take thf; first 'iituatiori, thtf cn'^tt in whif;fi 
your conmiandur giv*.". you u\mdi\c trainiofj quidaficM, 



Sp(?cific trairnruj quuiance slioulfi c/jriMst 
of the followirif| element'^: 

THE COMMANDER'S TRAINING OBJEC 
TIVE(j). 

To WHOM the training will be given. 

The DATE(S) AND TIME the training u lo 
be conducted. 

' WHERE the training will take place. 

> The REASONS WHY THE COMMANDER 
DECIDED THAT TRAINING WAS 
NEEDED. 



In adfiition to tfir. sjM'cific <j(n»laf the 
commander n)ay offer other information pertaimruj 
to tfu? training r<»s()urf;e', yo(j may rwod, iMit whicli -ire 
iMjyond ynui autfiority to ohiam dififclly. Tof 
example, if troop support, trairnng area*., facili ties, 
and/or s|M?cial eriuiprrjent mu'.t lie oht4nrw}d hy 
coordinating wilf» other urnti, your cornmarulei 
',l)oulfl make tfuf nifce'.sary initial coorrliriation 

fhe following i'. an example of rorr^pU'te .itwl 
'.pecilir; commandifr''. guirjiince; 




The CommandBr'i Training Guidanc0 

THAINiNG OnJECTtVC: 

TASK: Each iquad lender will roquatt and ndjutt 4.7 inch mortar fire, 

CONDITIONS: ai a yround obsarver, given a 1f'»0,000 map, a Idfuntu; cor ipnu, 
binocular!, a radio, and a doiignated, obiervobia p^iint target (targets may v«iry in 
range from 1,000 to 4,000 mutufO, u«ing the grid coordinatei/direcilon method 
and the bracketing method of adjustment. 

TRAINING STANDAHTJ: The initial request for fire must be made within :\ 
minutes after the target has been designated. Adjustments must Im made within 
1() seconds after the round Impacts, Observer must achieve effect on tttfu«t 
within 4 adjustrrmnts after he obtains a positive range sensing, (Note Normally a 
4,^ Inch mortar roiind rnu^t land within 'Jh meler*. of a target to arfnev»* effnri 
or) target ) 

i/VIIO: Dest estimate of numl)er of soldiers to be trained Vi squad leaden 
Win N: 1300 1700 hours, 2(i fSeptemlwr (tfireti weef"* from now) 
Win nr.: Training Area K, 

i ofmnntti tit' I / ftoKt' 
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nf.ASONS rOH IliAINING Durmg the pliitoon tost, most of the squad 
leaders were unable !o correctly call for and adjust indirect fire. Those who were 
able to correctly call for and adjust indirect fire were too slow. 



Additional Resources Obtained 
or Coordirtated for by the Commander: 

f i/ii/f)/r)('/it FiftJMrr) 1:50,000 maps of Training Area K Mien '.IwmI i»v fj.itt.ilioii 

I f,ffi;f)(ift.tt/t>fr Two 2 1/2 ton trucks (fioiii ImIi.iIioii sfctKMil 

Awrj.tnt ff,i//n'f', SGT H.iker, SGT Evans and SGT Hoklen froii* the forward 
observer section of tlie 4,2 inch mortar platoon. 4 ? iru platoon leader (I f 
''trtitit) Will be the safety officer. 

Cnnfihn.ititu) hrJtm tiotiu Pick up rii.ips from battiilion S2; coordinate with LT 
Srnith, 4 ? inch mortar platoon leader, for mortar support requirements; tell the 
battalion S4 when ^nd where you want the transportation; check with range 
control pririr to < otKJuctiny live fire of ^.V .uch mortars; have the company 
training NCO otii.>>n .> puff hoard from the training aids center; and see the 
company commo \iir radio re(|uirernenis. 



in thr'. ( .f'.c, ycMi < .jii m-p tin' i (Htiiii.iiidt'i h.i', 
pru|M-ily ili'.t h,irt|ct| lir. I(.niitii(| i (".pt triM hi h I y by 
ti*llitM| yiMJ pf<M I'.t'ly wtj.il ht* w.liil', iIm* *.t)l(|iri'. It* br 
.ihli! Id (It* ,(l Itin ( tMii(j|it|i()ll ol ti.tlllill(| 1(1 «ir)t)ttitfn, 
be b.c. \i\\i\i\i\t'i\ ihit uiiiiiMiiiiti e'/.cntMl iiibii mat mm i 
(who. when, wfiere) .iiid matlif iliif wtuvwAw^ 
< ooitlin.if M»f » Itn ubI.iiiitiMi ut|n«f n«',(Mii (,(•', (.I'/.r.f.iiif 

Ifr.llMf tor*., tMM)|> '.U|»|MH!, (M)UlpnM«nl .111(1 If ,iii*.|)(n f.i 

litifi Mtt|tnn*m»*Ml%) wtinh .im^ iMHin.ilJy beyond y(*Uf 
itullKMily In nbl.itn (Iir('( lly 

Afiiily/tf CititdflncH 

'*of iii'liUKf, ( niiini.iiidi'i it».»y (jivi' ynn iiit niti 
plflf ()( v.i»|U(^ (jiinl.iiHi* wilh ir',|hM I lf> Jii*. Ii<iinin() 
nlijtM l(v(^ Ibtt (»ltiin ininnuiiin M'.'«iinti.il inttMiii.i 

iMifi (who, when, whtirti), i t»i f ".iinplit, ytm ttiay 
tt'i civf gnMl.iiK III* r ilir, 

/ \A/tUit yiui to t lituhn t t/.fffH/tt/ tin tfn> N(:()\ 
in /hi^/ tn ft'ififv>,( .//;// iu/li/',t nuliftu t tin> 
Uitf I Lf'.'i d .( Inuiiihnl tni thr af trf/ fuio/f (>f 

II ynn iim «ti vn vdguf , i mi ton t y p(t i|ni( I.e im?, ' ( | ( )t* 
.ind Ibinl* li#'tn(it (|hii()in() n\\ In |Mt(|hint i)h) lrtiintn(| 
'»p(M I f ir ,il) /, you should (inaly/(i thii guirlance and 
tbon ink yiMjr cnmrririndtti ^niim (|U(iiti(jni whii.h will 
hntptjnih nf ynu In f()( u^ nit what hti luall, ntwU th» 



Holdiers to be able to do at the cofnpletion of 
traming. (|ucMinn'. •.bnultl includn Ibr Inllnw 

11 1(| 



1. WHAT SPFCIFIC THAINING OBJFCTIVf 
00 YOU WANT ACnOMPllSHFO? Ilui 
liaiiiiiiji (ilijertivM '.ImiuIiI iiicliKlH titi) tluil 
Ifiit '.(ihlMti^ iMiist lilt iihlif lo pnrforiti, tint 
ntnt/fffom DMilitf wini.ti llttt iobliiirs intist 
tuirbiMii tliii \ii;V, iiiii) tlm tfiUfunfj \t,iiuhtif 
wfiM.tt s|i(t(;ifiir*. lliii iiriihi.HMicy lliii t,(ilftiitfs 

llMnt iJltlllll 

7. TO WHOM Wll 1 THF THAINING (IF 
(jIVFN'Mn g.. i:Ui|(i^i(l iH.idHit.) 

J. WHFN WM L THF THAINING TAKF 
HI ACF7 Imu , I'iHO I /(JO liinira. V.^ !;igilMiiiliitr, 
!1 WMiik^ boitt iKiw ) 

4. WHFHT Wll 1 THr rMAINING TAK> 
HI AGF? I« (J . Ifdiiimu Arinj K ) 

fj. WHY THF GOMMANOFH Of GHJI 0 10 
CONOIJCT THF niAININGV Wlml wttm lin 
\\\(\%m\\ lor III) (iHijtMiity 
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tf after asking tho commander these (luestions. 
yf)u still lacK f:omplote and spt.'Cific guidance (or yf)U 
wish to conduct informal refreshf?r training for your 
soldiers), you must develop the specific training 
olijectiver. and other information yourself. If you find 
yourself in this situation, don't panic! There are a 
fiLimlxir of |:)uhlications which provide or describe 
how to develop performance-oriented training ol)jen- 
tives. Amonc) these put)licati(jn5 ar(; TC 21-5-1, 
Training Management: An Overview, April 1973; TC 
21 5 2, Performance Oriented Training, June 1974; 
and when completed, FM 21-5, The Management of 
Military Training, S(jv(;ral pLit)lications now under 
(l(;vf?l()prnen! will contain the complete objectives. 
Anu)f^q th(jM; lire SoUiier's Manuals, a series of 
MOS rel.iied pamphlets clesigned to provide each 
';oldi(.'r with the '\\x]dUc performances required by his 
MOS skill level. Also Ihe Training Extension Course 
( FT-C), .1 series of rniilti media self-f)aned instructional 
inal(?rials, is dffsigiMjd tf) tfiacfi a soldier specific liisks 



STEP 2: PREPARE TO 
CONDUCT TRAINING 

I his stijf) fliscir.SJJS in 
del, III what llu? tr.iiru.'r 
must do and considf^r <i'i 
Ih? pmpares lo conduct 
If.imMU). The lollowinr) 
DiithiK^ IS providr.-d as 
.in overview of whijt 
will he cfjverf.'d in tins 

S!-M> 



EstHhIish thn IntonnndiHtH 
Truinind Objuntivos (ITO) 

Mwhitt /.V iin IfiWrnintlintn I r^iiniiuf Oh/rfctivrf^ I ikr? 
tlw comm.tnder's tr;jinirH| (jl))cff:live, an intftrrrMKliaHf 
trainirMl ohjeclive f:onl.mts lUrw elfMrienls; 

1, A ttfk itatefTMnt d^torlblng tha action to 
b« ptrfortmd 

2. A conditions it«t«nr>tnt d#Mrlbino under 
what oondltioni tha tatk will ba parformad. 

a A training standard! itatanoant datorlblng 
how wall tha task nfiuit ba parformad undar 
tha olvan conditloni. 
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of his MOS. In addition, appendix B of this manual, 
together with the concepts [)resented in Step 2 of this 
chapter, will assist you in learning how to develop 
training objectives from scratch. 

Remember, if you must develop training objec- 
tives, first determine precisely wh^t the soldier must 
bf; able to do at the completion of training before 
you continue your preparation. Then show your 
commander what you plan to do. Your commander 
will then be aljle to evaluate each training ol)jective 
and make any changes he feels is necessary. Further, 
he will acquire a l)etter idea of what resources you 
will need, 

Once the commander has approved the training 
objective and its performance slandarfls, you can 
continue with the backward planning procfjss, 
confident you understand precisely what ymir 
commander expects the soldiers to lie able to do at 
com[)letion of tr^ ining. 



llu? inHMmediale Ifamirui ol)j(jf:live is diMr'immed 
aiul usefl l)y yf)ii, Ihe IraifHM , \u prapura cofuluct 
Ilut trainifu) which enables your sr)hli(jrs lo pjjrform 
Ihe crimftwindfjr's ol)j(if:tiv(j. In v.waum'm, '\\\\i\\u\v.i\\'i\W. 
ol)j»?(:live', \)i*x.u\m yf)ur means to insure a soldiei is 
capal)l(; f)f irn;(Miijg esliiblisherf standards \)\ prwloi 
miincf}. 

WiWhy Must Yfut r.mnhlirJ) Intnrfuoilinti} Tnmtifffi 
()f)iif<:tivin;? Allhougfi you havff a Iraining ol))eclive 
dfjscfibing what llHM;r)rnfMander (jxpfjcis Ihe sf)hli(;f U) 
Ixf iil)le Mi do al Ihe cfunphMion u\ irainiiu), yr)u have 
not yfJl (IfJlermiruMl how yon iircj going lo train llu; 
Sf)ldiers lo ar:cr)mpli'''« ll>'J objer:live, Nr)t have you 



PREPARE TO CO 

Est.ihlish Intnrnuuliiitn Tnnninn Oh/u(:tivo<: ' hy: 

Developing tasks rflquirnd to accomplish the 
commander's training abjective. 

Establishing the conditions under which each 
task must be accoiiiplr^lied. 
Establishing a training standard of performance 
for each task. 

nntnrnuniniiuf On/.ini/ff /nunmf/ hnquirmlhy: 
Dntermining wfiich intHrmedinte training ohjnc- 



UCT TRAINING 

tives the soldiers cannot successfully perform 
without further training. 

Organizing the intermediate training objectives 
into a progressive sequence (simple to complex) 
consistent with the available resources. 

Estimating the training resources, trainer 
techniques, aids and devices needed to ac- 
complish each objective. 

Completing administrative requirements (e.g., 
obtaining equipment, writing the lesson plan, 
rehearsing training, etc.), 



, .,,Ml,.,", iMiniiu' ..l)|.Mlivr'. iiMv Ih' .1 • Minpl'* I'l pnlorm .iimI llinrhnr, Hm' If.iiiM'i will imi h.iw lMr.,t,,).|i< 

,..,||,,ir nl.f. I IV.-, jr. III.'-,.- . ..M"., I hi' II. I MiiiM ph'tr orilv I In' iciii.iiikI.'i i.| Mcp I'h'|i.ii<' li» f iiiuln't I i.iiiMiir 
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d termined what the soldiers must do, step by step, 
i.^ reach that objective. Intermediate objectives are 
often needed to answer the how and the what of 
training. 

f^How to Establish Intermediate Objectives, The 
need for intermediate objectives will depend on the 
complexity of the commander's objective. If hi: 
objective is simple, then how you train the soldiers is 
relatively easy to determine. But, if the commander's 
objective is complex, then what the soldiers must do, 
and how you will train them to do it, becomes far 
more difficult. 

The noud to develop intermediate objectives 
becumes obvious as you examine the commander's 
objective and ask yourself thf following question; 
"What must the soldiers do to successfully perform 
''he commander's objective?" By answering this 
.ijuestion you can "talk" yourself through how to 
j(:)erform the objective, to include iderttifying the taiks 
necessary to accomplish the comriianoer's objective. 
The number and complexity of these tasks will give 
you a sound basis for dcterminino if intermediate 
objectives are required. Remember, you are not 
concerned, for the monnent, vl . how to teach the 
subject matter inherent in thi:> :)bjdctivc you are only 
determining all the separate tasks a rold' i must do to 
perform the commander's objective. 

If you know how to perform the objecuve or if 
the objective is very simple, then talking yourself 
through it should not be too difficult. But, If there is 
any doubt how to perform the commander's 
objective, then you noed to obtain the training 
literature appropriate to the objective. Admittedly, 
obtaminrj this literature is sometimes a problem. The 
manuals, circulars, and pamphlets available are so 
numerous that it is often difficult to find exactly 
what you need. Appendix A of this manual can help 
you find the appropriate training literature. From 
your knowledge, experience, and the appropriate 
refcroncos, you can dntermine the tasks required to 
accomplish the commander's objective, and thereby 
determine if intermediate objectives are required. 

To illustrate the above, consider this commander's 
fiimplo training objective: 



TASK: Each soldier will don his protective mask, 

CONDITIONS: given the alarm, "Gas." 

TRAINING STANOAHO: End ujidier must ob- 
tain a propur fit within 9 seconds after the alarm 
has boon given. 



Your own experience will quickly confirm that 
this objective Is relatively simple and does not require 
establishing any intermediate objectives. 

Unfortunately, most commander's objectives are a 
great deal more complex. Recall the commander's 
training objective discussed in Step 1. That objective 
was stated: 



Based on your own experience, expertise, or study 
of FM 23-91, "Mortar Gunnery," (December 1971) 
(specifically, chapter 3, p. 3-2, chapter 5, pp. 5-1 
through '5-4, and chapter 6, pp 6-1 through 6-11), 
/ou will Jiscover that to accomplish this objective, a 
soldier must be able to apply skills and knowledge 
from several subject areas. These subject areas 
include: Map reading, land navigation, communica- 
tions and indirect fire procedures. In other words, to 
request and adjust 4.2 Inch mortar fire properly, a 
soldier must be able to perform several tasks. You 
would, therefore, need to establish intermediate 
training objectives for this commander's objective. 



Develop the List of Tasks Required 
to Accomplish the Commander's Objectives 

When your analysis of the commander's objectives 
Indicates that intermediate objectives are needed, you 
must first identify the specific tasks required to 
accomplish the commander's objective. As previously 
mentioned, you can do this by using your own 
experience, expertise and/or by consulting the 
appropriat' references. TC 21-5-4, Catalog of TEC 
Lessons, ib d good start point. Then as an example, 
for the request and adjustment of mortar fire 



TASK: Each 'quad leader will request and adjust 
4.2 inch mortar fire, 

CONDITIONS: as a ground observer, given a 
1:50,000 map, a lensati'^ compass, binoculars, a 
radio, and a designated, observable point target 
(targets may vary in range from 1,000 to 4.000 
meters), using the grid coordinates/direction 
method and the bracketing method or adjustment. 

TRAINING STANDARD: The initial request for 
fire must be made within 3 minutes after the target 
has bien designated. Adjustments must be made 
within 15 seconds after the round impacts. 
Observer must achieve effect on target within 4 
adjustments after he obtains a liositive range 
sensing. (Note: Normally a 4.2 inch mortar round 
must land vv^thin 25 meters of a target to achieve 
effi :t on tar^.ut.) 
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objective, you could study FM 23-91. Based on your 
study of this reference, you should identify the 
following tasks: 



TASK J: 


Each squad leader will determine the 




magnetic azimuth (direction) from his 




location (observer) to a target/ 


TASK 2: 


Earh squad leader will estimate a target's 




grid coordinate lotvtion/ 


TASK 3: 


Each squad \nr.^\.r will nake an initial 




fire requt t ' ' for fire) 


TASK 4: 


Each squatj will auj .^ 4.? inch 




mortar 



'Fur thf* purpoao of this nxampln, thn targnt's 
loci t ton WHS dotermuu'd by o nip faying grid 
coorcjnuittjs/dtrnction nmtfwd nnd omitted tfiR 
sfiift from n known point and pofur coordin.itffs 
motfmds. Tfiis is in keeping wUfi tfv* conditions of 
the comniiinder's training objective. 



In dovolopincj your task list, yoi nuist identify 
on/y those tasks essential to the soldier's accomplish- 
ment of the commander's training objective. Exper- 
tise in judqing how detailed you should make the task 
list will improve with experience. Tiie task list also 
relies on how well you know the subject, i.e., it 
should neither l)reak down tasks excessively nor 
retain tasks which are too complex. 

Establish the Conditions 

Under Which Each Task Must be Performed 

The conditions element of a training ol)jective is 
necessary to communicate clearly how soldiers must 
jxjrform a task while on the job. Conditions specify 
the personntH, equipment, and procedures used, and 
the efivironmenl in which soldiers must work while 
performing a specific task. To better understand this, 
consider the following task: Etich soldier will splint a 
hrokfjn log. There are many different types of splints 
which could be used (e.g., plastic:, inflatable, or 
traction splints). However, on the battlefield (or 
anywhere other than a medical facility), access to any 
of these splints is ur hkely. In most cases tfie soldier 
would have to u;e frid expedients (e.g., sticks, rifles, 
belts, and rifle slings). Therefore, the conditions for 
our task (splint a broken leg) should not only specify 
using field expedients, but should also specify which 
expetlient splints are to be used- The conditions in 
your objective, then, should fx; as close as possible to 
those the soldiers undergoing the training are likely to 
find when reciuirerl to perform the task on tfie job. 



As a trainer, the conditions you develop should be 
consistent with those specified in the commander's 
objective, For example, the first task you developed 
for locating a target by the grid coordinates/direction 
method was: Each squad leader will determine the 
magnetic azimuth (direction) from his location to a 
target. The commander specified In his condition 
statement that each individual be provided a lensatic 
compass; therefore, this equipment should be 
provided to each squad leader when he performs your 
first intermediate objective. Finally, the commander's 
conditions specify that observable, point targets, 
varying In range from 1,000 to 4,000 meters, will be 
designated. This should also become part of your 
conditions for the first task (i.e., the squad leader 
should be required to determine the magnetic 
azimuth to a target located 1,000 to 4,000 meters 
from his position) . 

Establish a Training Standard 
for Each Task 

The last element of the training objective which 
you must develop is the training standard. These are 
needed to insure that the soldiers undergoing training 
will be able to perform the commander's objectives 
(i.e., the suldlers must be able to meet or exceed th*" 
training standard established by the commander in b i 
objective if training is to be termed successful). 

Training standards are normally expressed in terms 
of measurement (e.g., time, distance, accuracy) or in 
terms of specific procedures which must bo followed. 
The following examples illustrate these types of 
training stanciards; 



MEASUREMENT 

#Mortar rounds must impact within 25 meters of 
the target. 

• The riflemen must fiit 47 targets with 50 
rounds fired within 15 minutes. 



PROCEDURES 

The gunner must prepare the M72A2 LAW for 
firing following the sequence specified In 
ASubjScd 23-74, "66mm HEAT Rocket, 
M72A2," appendix B, pp. 18-19, (September 
1973). The sequence must he followed without 
error or omission. 
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INTERMEDIATE TRAINING OBJECTIVE 4 



TASK: Each squad leader will adjust 4.2 inch 
mortar fire, 

CONDITIONS: as a ground observer, given a 
radio, binoculars, a designatod target (target may 
vary from 1,000 to 4,000 meters), ' 

and a spotting 

of a round which has just landed which requires 
adjustment. 



employing the bracketing method of 

adjustment 

TRAINING STANDARD: Subsequent correction 
\ r^ust be nwde within 15 seconds after the initial 
round lands (spotting). Observer must pface effect 
on target (e.g., round must land within 25 meters 
of target) In not more than 4 adjustments after 
observer has ohtafned a positive range sensing. 



FROM THE 
COMMANDER'S 
OBJECTIVE 



FROM YOUR 
EXPERIENCE OR 
FROM THE MANUAL 



FROM THE 
COMMANDER'S 
OBJECTIVE 



Determine and Organize 
Training Required 

With the comrniinder's irainincj objective in \m\\m\, 
and the iippropriiite intermediate ol)jet:tiv()r. estal)- 
lished, your jol) is lo translate them into ortierly, 
profjressive Irainincj. This is ancomphshed hy (1) 
determining how much training is rec|irired, and (2) 
organ i/inr/ the trainiru) required. This will enahh? the 
soldiets undergoinc) tiaininc) to f)roc)ress from easier to 
more difficult tasks in a manner which us(?s thi? 
availal)Ie resources efficiently. 

DETERMINE HOW MUCH TRAINING IS REQUIRED 

The intermediate f)l)jeetives you have er.tal)lished 
specify what the soldiers must he able to do to 
successfully [Xirform ifie commander's objective. Now 
you should cJetermine how well the soldiers can 
perform the intermediate objectives prior to l>e^ 
fjinnincj training. This determination will allow you to 

(1) select for training only those objectives which \\ui 
soldiers cannot (xirform without further traininy, and 

(2) make a determinaMon of how much training will 
Ix; required to Insure the soldiers can meet the 
standards of your intermediate training ol)jectivfis 
(e.c)., th(; soldiers may rec|uire only a brief 
"refresher/l)rush u[3" or they may require extensive 
practice to Injcome [jroftcient). To determine fiow 



well the soldiers can perform (;ach intermediate 
training objective (I.e., therr current proficiency) you 
can obtain and evaluate [)ast performance results or 
you can conduct diagnostic testing. Let's examine the 
first method, obtaining and evaluating fiast p(;rfor- 
mance results. 

You can obtain information about the [jast 
[xjrformance of tfie soldiers to be trainer I l)y 
examining the following sources of information: 

^Thc commander's evaluation of the current 
level of proficiency of the soldiers to be trained 
with respect to his training objoctivo (i.e., the 
commander's reasons for assigning you tho 
training objective). 

^Discussions mth unit leaders and other trainers. 

Previous, related training. 

^Individual test results: Military Occupational 
Specialty (MOS) or Skill Qualification Test 
(SOT), Export Infantry Badge (EIB), Expert 
Medical Badge (EMB), and Military Stakes. 

^^Unit test results: Army Training and Evnluo- 
tion Program (ARTEP)* or Army Training 
Tests (ATT), Operational Readiness Training 



•NOff Aftrrf n pljt;i'-i |h».,i[,jjM ,itili< M r .inil Arrr^ Ir.MniiK/ ft f i()f if m'.(A f f »| lor ](){ irnij'. Il iMPii'd tint h.i'.rs fnf tr iJinirMI /rrwl tc!.f)fH) 
of ,rtl rlcriu'ri!'. ol .1 l),irr,rli<»n Irorri lli<> f fcw '.(lu.rd llirnii(|lt h,rtl;iljun (•(.liclnir. 
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Tests (ORTT), crow tests (mortar crew. TOW 
crew, etc.). 

Personnel records. 

Weapons qualification records. 

^^Unit Training Records and Training After 
Action Reports. 

By consulting one or more of these sou ices of 
information, you nuiy be ^ible to decide whether youi 
•-.olfliers can already perform one or morti of th(f 
intormediatf? training objectives or whether they need 
additional tr aining. 

Wtien the information ol)tained from these sources " 
appfiars vjnrelial)le (i.e., il is outdated, incomplete or 
inappropriate' for consideration), you may use a 
second a[)proacfi diagnostic testing, A diagnostic test 
is designed to d(M(;rmino how well soldiers can 
fxjrform a s^Xicified ot)iectiv(? (task, concJitions, and 
training standard) prior to the start of training. (TEC 
lessons, for exan»t)le, contain a protest which 
indicat(Js a soldier's t)rofici(Micy in (?ach task.) This 
will assist a trainer in d(?termining how much, if any, 
training is r(?quired to insure that soldiers can pr?rform 
an intermediate objective and meet its training 
standard. 

Intermediate training objectives may be used as a 
diagnostic test by randomly S(?lectin() a few of th(? 
soldiers you an? to train and haviru) them perform 
eaf:h int(M riHMliate tr, lining objective. The results will 
give you a (jood indication wIkHIkm the* soldi(?rs can 
meet th(? est<iblisbe<i training standard or how (:los(? 
ttu.«y ar(? to rn(!(Ming tin.* training standard of each 
objective. Random seUjetion nufans that you don't 
re(|uir(.* all the soUIkms to perform r:ach objective; 
(jnly a f(»w of the soldiers art? [)ick(fd, in a manner 
similar to drawirui names out of a hat. This will insure 
a Viilid cross section of the soldiers to b(? trairuni are* 
ev.iluijted rather than (waUiating (jnly th(.' most 
profici(Mit ux least proficifMit. (Aj)[)endix [5, Cas(; 7, 
(lis(:uss(?s diagnostic ti.'sting and rand(jm se'lection of 
s()ldi(?rs in gnjat d(f tail.) 

If most of tln' solduMs randomly la.'lecte'd cari 
succ(.'ssfnlly p(;rf(nm an iruernu.'diatf? training obj(rc- 
live, no further (or vejy little) formal training is 
re(|uired for the objf.'ctivf?. 

Converse'ly, if rriost of the soldiers fail to nu.Mjt th(J 
training standarti establ(she»d for a particular objec- 
tive, you will hav(» determined a gap between current 
proficifjtjcy and df.'sired [)rr)fici(?ncy. This ga() 
tepr(»s(!ntr. iIk; training re'rjuired, 

'In illustrate Ih)w to ap()ly thes(j two rrieth 
ods pivit pnrforinnnco rayAiltr, and dinnnnHtir. taut 



ing ■ {Uc following exarnpUjs use 
training objectives developed 
training: 



two inte'rmediate 
for indirect fiie 



EXAMPLE 1: Obtaining and Evaluating Past 
Performance Results 



ITO 1 

TASK: Each squad loader will determine the 
magnetic azimuth (directiun) from his location to a 
target, 

CONDITIONS: as a ground observer, given a 
designated, observable point target (range may vary 
froiTi 1,000 to 4,000 meters), and a lensatic 
compass. 

TRAINING STANOAHO: The correct magnfitic 
azimuth (+ 3 dugriMJs) must be reported withiri 30 
sucunds after the target has been designated. 

Pi}st PerfonmncQ Results: Company training rec- 
ords indicate that land navigation training was 
conducted three weeks ago. One objective required 
all squad leaders to determine the magnetic 
azimuth from their location to a television tower 
and report the azimuth within l3 degrees of the 
correct azimuth. All squad leaders met this training 
standard. 

Conclusion: The land navigation training was very 
recently conducted with similar objectives. Because 
the squad leaders met the established training 
standard, no further trnininrj for ITO 1 is required 
(it this time, (However, this does not preclude a 
refresher course if time permits.) 



I'KUIUI': 
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EXAMPLE 2: U.ing Diagnostic Testing 
(Pretraining Test) 



By using past performance results or diagnostic 
testing, you could similarly determine if the squad 
leaders required further training for intermediate 
training objectives two and four. Once this 
determination was made, you would next organize 
the training required. 



ITO 3 

TASK: Each squad ieader will make an initial fire 
request (call for fire), 

CONDITIONS: as a ground observer, given a 
1:50,000 map, lensatic compass, radio, and a 
designated, observable point target (target may 
vary in range from 1,000 to 4,000 meters), 
employing the grid coordinates/direction method. 

TRAINING STANDARD: 

1. Request for fire must be made within 3 
minutes after the target has been designated. 

2. Request must include all six elements of the 
fire request. 

3. Radio procedures must adhere to the 
procedures specified in FM 23*91, "Mortar 
Gunnery," (December 1971), pp. 5-1 through 
54 ("The Call for Fire"). 

4. Target location must be reported to the 
following accuracy: Actual S digit location of 
point target, ±1 5 percent of the ground 
distance from the observer to the target, 

5. Observed target's magnetic azimuth (direc- 
tion) must bo reported within ±3 degrees of the 
actual magnetic azimuth. 

Procodures: You randomly select four of the 13 
squad leaders who are scheduled to receive the 
request and adjustment of rrortar fire training and 
require them to perform the above objective. 

Rosults: Only one of the four squad leaders could 
meet the established training standards for the 
objective. Tho other three NCOs demonstrated 
very low proficiency. 

Conclusion: Tho training standard was deemed to 
bo realistic (neither too relaxed nor too stringent); 
therefore, further trnining for this ohjontivo is 
required 



t'IClIKi: 1 



ORGANIZE TRAINING REQUIRED 

A trainer organizes training by: 
U Determining the order in which the objectives are 
taught. 

H Estimating the resources required and selecting the 
training techniques appropriate to the training for 
each objective. 

B Completing administrative requirements (obtaining 
equipment, preparing lesson plan, rehearsing training, 
etc.). 

Let's examine how you can accomplish each of tho 
above. 

lOetermine Order in Which 

the Intermediate Objectives 

are Taught 

Once you have determined how much training is 
required, you are ready to arrange the intermediate 
training objectives into the order in which training 
will \^ conducted (i.e., a sequence which will result in 
an orderly, progressive training session). 

Two overriding considerations must be taken into 
account as you determine how to organize training. 
The first consideration is expressed in the ques- 
tion; 'Us one or more of the intermediate objectives 
a prerequisite to beginning training in the others?" If 
the answer is yes, that objective must bo taught first. 
For example, intermediate training objective 2 (locate 
the target) must be completed before a squad leader 
can perform intermediate training objective 3 (initial 
request for fire). This is because the location of the 
target is one of tho six elements of a request for fire. 
Therefore, you should complete training in inter- 
mediate training objective 2 prior to beginning 
training in intermodiato training objective 3. 

Occasionally, your arrangement of intermediate 
objectives will ftjvo no impact on the conduct of 
training. For example, if intermodiato training 
objective 1 (determine obsnrvor-targot a/imuth) had 
required training. It would make little difference 
whether training was conducted for objective 1 
lj(.»fore trairniuj tjogan for objective 2 (locate target). 
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The second consideration is based on resourctr 
limitations: Do your resources dictate how you must 
organize the intermediate training objectives? For 
example, both intermediate training objective 3 (the 
request for fire) and intermediate training objective 4 
(the adjustment of fire) re:]uire the use of radios. 
Although the order of traininn for these intermediate 
training objectives is not critical, the number of 
radios available may dictate that training be 
completed for intermec' ./e training ol)jective 4 
before intermediate trairi.ng ol^jective 3 for some 
individuals. Wlien this situation occurs, you can often 
divide the soldiers undergoing training into smaller 
groups based on the available resources. Each group 
would rf.'ceive training in a different objective. When 
training for each objective is completed, the groups 
would rotate stations. For example, one group can 
receive training for intermediate training objective 2 
while a seconcJ group, under one of your assistant 
trainers, can receive training for intermediate training 
oljjective 4. (Note: ITO 2 is not a prerequisite to 
performing ITO 4.) When training is completed, the 
groups rotate stations. The number of ma[3s and 
lensatic compasses required to conduct training using 
this approacfi will one fialf of the amount required 
to train all the sqund leaders to perform each 
intermediate training objective at the same time. 

You can see, then, that as you complete the next 
step in organizing your irairiing {(jstimaling the 
resources required), you must keep the matter of 
avail abl(,» resourf:es in mind b(;cause tfiey may reciuirtJ 
you to modify the orficjr in wfiich tfie objectives ar(j 
taugfit. 

Before discussing llifJ scflection and allocation of 
resourc(?s, you sbould understand \\m\ perfor- 
mance-ortenied approach to training lends itsi.'lf to a 
training session (i.c, a class or block of instruction) 
consisting of ttiree ptiases. 

PHASE I: Th(J trainer stales the purpose of the 
training and (•xf)lains or demonstrates how tfie 
objectives will \){) fxjr formed. Essentially, the trainer 
is transmitting information to the soldiers, Because* 
this part of the training session is what the trainer 
does (not what the sol(Ji(!rs undergoing training must 
do), it should be as t)rief as possible. It shoulfi provide 
only essential information, tfiereby conserving time 
which can l)e bettor devoted to insuring that soldiers 
are a 1)1 (J to (^(*rf(;rrn the objectives and meet thr; 
established standards. 

PHASE II: The soldiers /Jnn.'tico the objectives to 
ac()uire the d'^gree of fjroficiency f(j(jiiired by the 
training standard. During this phase the soldier is 
iK:(|uiring skillr, (firoNr)h [xm formance. Oiu:<j ihes*,' 



skills are acquired, the soldiers may neeci tocofitifiue 
fKacticing them in ordur to develop the necessary 
degree of proficiency. The trainer must provide; 
sufficient time and other resources (training aids, 
devices, eciuipmenl, assistant trainers, etc.) to insure 
the soldiers attain an acceptable level of proficiency 
prior to moving into Phase III, 

PHASE III: The soldiers are tested by performing the 
objective. The results show whether the soldiers can 
or cannot meet the established training standard. 



Select Best Available Aids/Devices and Techniques for a 
Training Session: Allocate the Time Required for Each 
Phase of a Training Session 



To select the best possible aids, devices, and 
techniques for each phase of a training session, the 
trainer must know what is available. Appendix C, 
"Training Techniciues, Aids and Devices," has been 
written for tfiis purpose. This appendix indicates 
what tecfiniques, aids, and devices are available and 
how to obtain and use them. 

From the training objectives, you know what 
needs to be practiced until the desired level of 
[proficiency is reached, and finally, tested. You need 
only to s(?lect from the available techniques, aids, and 
devices those whicfi best serve to accomplish this 
training. 

Allocating the time for each phase is not (»asily 
(!X[)laiiwjd in s|)ecific terms. This is because of tfi(.' 
factors the trainer rTiust consider wfiifr; allocating tfie 
tijTirj. Although these factors can be categorized and 
listed, they rrjmain vnriaiylo, that is, they change with 
evruy training siuiation, Thes(.' factors are: 



I The curront proficiency of tho soldiors to bo 
trained. 

I Tho complexity of the commander's training 
objective or your intermediate training objec- 
tives. 

I The number of soldiers to be trained versus the 
aids, devices, and techniques available. 



Additionally, you should keep in mind the hiiman 
element (motivation, intelligence, ptiysical coordina- 
tion, morale, etc.) when you are allocating the 
available training time. 
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Tho followiny chcirt (figurr 4) portriiys the three 
phases of a training session and th(»ir correspcjndincj 
factors for consideration in iillocating and selecting 
the resources required for training. Rem(}mber. those 
factors must be considered with respect to your 



training session. 


Allocating the Amount of Time 
and Selecting the Resources Required for a Training Session 


PHASES OF A PERFORMANCE- 
ORIENTED TRAINING SESSION 


FACTORS FOR CONSIDERATION 


PHASE 1. 


1. Current proficiency of soldiers -influences the time needed for 
explanation and demonstration. 


The trainer states the training 
objective and explains or demon* 
strates (if necessary) how the 
objectives will be performed. 


2. Number and complexity of objectives-influences the time needed 
for explanation and demonstration. 

3. Number of soldiers to be trained versus resources available-re- 
sources you are given or which you obtain include training aids, 
ucvii'Cs, ci|uipmcni, laciiiiitSf numcir oi assisiani irainers. 


PHASE II. 

ine soioier» pfBCiice me 
objectives to acquire the degree of 
proficiency required by the 
training standards. 


I. Current proficiency of soldiera with respect to the objective-in- 
fluences the time he will need to learn the skill. Other factors, 
difficult to determine, which influence how quickly the soldiers 
learn are motivation, intelligence, physical coordination, morale, etc. 


2. Number and complexity of objectives-influence the time necessary 
to acquire proficiency. How quickly soldiers acquire proficiency also 
depends on their current proficiency. 

3. Number of soldleni to be trained vereus resources available-how 
many soldiers can practice simultaneously depends on the ratio of 
available resources to the number of soldiers to be trained (e.g., one 
aid or device per man to practice with versus one aid or device per 
ten men). Resources Include training aids, devices, facilities, 
equipment, and the number of assistant trainers. 


PHASE III. 




Tho soldiers are tested by 
performing the objective to 
established training standards. 

Tlio Objective Equals the Test. 


1. Current proficiency of soldiers. 

2. Complexity of objective. 

3. Number of soldieis to be trained versus resources available. 


HiiilUI': ./. 
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■■■Estimate Resources 
H^B Required & Select 
BHI Appropriate Techniques 

The resources in Phase I can be estimated and 
allocated relatively accurately because you are 
controlling most of the factors which influence the 
decision. Specifically, your intermediate objectives 
enable you to reduce a complex task to a logical 
series of smaller, bimpler tasks. You are using the aids 
and devices and facilities. By rehearsing, you can 
determine the time you need to explain the 
objectives. You can even allow time for students' 
questions. And with diagnostic testing, you also have 
determined the current level of proficiency of the 
soldiers. 

Determining the resources (to Include time) In 
Phase II IS the most difficult of the three phases. This 
is becarse the soldiers are performing (practicing). 
Becaus>^ you have little control over these factors, the 
amount of time the soldiers need to learn and 
prnctfL^ (Phase II) cannot be determined until after 
\' ' htwe determined the tl me for Phase 1 1 1. 

The resources required for Phase III are relatively 
fixed because after sufficient practice, the soldiers 
should be able to perform the objective to the 
established training standards. Because the objective 
states what the soldier will use in performing the task, 
and usually the amount of time he must do it In, you 
can determine the resources accurately. 

Based on this discussion you now have a relatively 
accurate method for estimating the amount of time 
for Phase I and III. To better estimate the amount of 
time for Phase II, do the following: 

Start with the total amount of time provided by 
the commander for the training session. ^ .btract the 
estimated timo required for your explanation (Phase 
I) and the testing (Phase III). You must also consider 
the administrative time required to conduct the 
training. Don't forget the time necessary to move 
troops between stations, rest or break periods, time 
delays peculiar to your training, anJ any other 
additional events that will keep your troops from 
training. The amount of time remaining will be the 
time available for Phnse II (soldiers' practice). 

If this amount of time is, in your judgment, too 
short, then you must consider the following: 



1. Reduce the time expended in Phase I. 
One way to save time is to use homework, 
assignments. These assignments should provide 
soldiers with the purpose of training (i.e., 
training objectives and reasons for the training), 
and explanation, if necessary, (i.e., procedures 
they are to follow during Phase II and III), and 
the knowledge they will use during Phase II and 
III (i.e., characteristics of a weapon—maximum 
effective range, minimum range, types of 
ammunition, etc.). Caution— homework assign- 
ments may work well for training leaders, but 
may not be appropriate for troops. 

2. Acquire more aids, devices or equipment 
which will reduce the time for practice. 

3. Return to your commander v,^lth your 
estimate and request more time and/or other 
training resources. 

The overriding consideration Is the realization that 
the soldiers should not be tested on the commander's 
objective until they have been properly trained to do 
all the intermediate objectives inherent in the 
commander's objective. 

Once the resources have been estimated and 
allocated, you should take the following information 
to the commander who assigned you the training 
objective: 



Armed with this information, the commander can 
decide If your preparation has been adequate, If there 



^The intermediate training objectives you 
have developed to accomplish the com- 
mander's training objectives. 

^The intermediate training objectives that 
need training and the justification for 
deletion of specific intermediate training 
objectives. 

^The estimated training resources you 
need to accomplish the training, to 
include any shortages. 

^The order in which the training will be 
conducted. 

^ The training methods and techniques you 
plan to use. 
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are problems he should solve, and if he can 
significantly improve the training t)y offering more 
resources (provided they are within his capabilities as 
a training manager). 

Complete AdministrativR 
[[^^ Requirements 

Once your commander has approved your 
apnrr^o^^ you ncxt develop a lesson plan. 

The performar cL'-oti Mi I ! training approach in- 
dicates that the m u',fM:.jl lesson plan should 
contain the follov>/i:i(i I' liMnts: 



These elements should provide you, your com- 
mcjruler, and other interested persons with the type of 
information required to evaluate the training. An 
example of a lesson plan is at appendix G. 

There are still two things which you must do 
before you actually conduct your training-check the 
administrative support requirements and conduct 
your rehearsal. 

With respect to administrative support require- 
monts, a good rule of thumb is, "don't take anything 
for granted-check on everything." The number of 
administrative requirements varies with each training 
period. Most of the administrative support require- 
ments should already have been taken care of by the 
commander, but don't feel restircted by his allocation 
of resources. If you need a chalkboard, then request 
it or make one yourself. This is not the time to be 
limited in your thinking and preparation. 

The following checklist may be helpful in insuring 
that you do not overlook anything. 



Q Check ranges or training facilities (arranged by 
commander) 

Q Obtain or make training aids 

□ Notify your assistant trainer? 

Q Pass out word on uniform aiid equipment 

Q Reproduce handouts, if appropriate 

Q Coordinate for special items such as water 
trailers, aid vehicles, etc. (arranged by com- 
mander) 

Q Coordinate troop support for demonstrations 
or skits (arranged by commander) 

When possible you should conduct a rehearsal 

prior to actually conducting your training. A 

rehearsal provides a final check of your training 
preparations. 

You nay have already done a lot of work to 

properly plan and prepare your training, but the 

following areas can turn into real problems if you fail 
to rehearse: 

^ All skits or demonstrations. 

^All practice periods which are controlled by your 
assistant trainers. You cannot afford to give this item 
just a quick once*over a few minutes prior to the start 
of your training. Your assistant trainers have to be real 
"experts." If they are not, you must train them before 
you begin training for the soldiers. Therefore, require 
your assistant trainers to rehearse. During reliearsal 
you can make necessary adjustments and corrections. 

^All performance ter>ts. 

^All films or other audiovisual aids that are 
integrated into your training. 

Just prior to the conduct of your training, but 
with sufficient time to take corrective action, 
peri^ormlly check: 

Q] Arrangement of the classroom or training area. 

Q] Arrival of special equipment such as lister bags, 
vehicles, etc. 

QCdd or hot weather restrictions specified in 
local training SOP. 

^Arrival of assistant trainers and support troops 
if required. 

QWorking order of projection and sound system 
(if needed). 



^ The commander's trainuig objective (or 
final training objective) 

^ The intermediate training objectives, if 

any 

^ When, where, to whom, and by whom the 
training is given 

^ Time-phased sequence of how training is 
to be conducted 

^ Safety restrictions and measures 

Other administrative information re- 
quired by local SOPs 
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REQUESTING AND ADJUSTING 4.2" MORTAR f IRE 



STEP3: CDNDUCTTRAINING 
TO STANDARDS 

Step 3 consists; of conducting, monitoring, iind 
evaluating the training to insure the soldiers can 
perform the commander's objective. 

The benefits of the hard work you have done in 
Steps 1 and 2 can be realized if you remember to: 

Be an 

Effective Leader 

If you want the soldiers to enthusiastically "get 
with" their training, you must approach the conduct 
of training in a profes.-'onal manner. You. expertise 
in the subject, your bearing, appearance, manner, and 
the desire to help soldiers learn are extremely 
important to creating the kind of training environ- 
ment that will cause soldiers to mnt to learn. 

Insure M Established 
Staiiduids Arc Mel 

Training is the key to professionalism. You and 
your cofTi'nander have taken great care to establish 
realistic, attainable training standards that the soldiers 
are expected to meet. You must be cont'nually 
involved in the training, supervision and critiquing to 
insure the soldiers meet these standards. To assist 
you, use the fester ledrners to help tiie lilower 
learr)ers. 

Make Sure the Soldiers 

Can Execute the Fundamentals 

II the soldiers undergoing training cannot perform 
each intermediate objective and meet the established 
standards, it does little good to "press on" with the 
training. Only by insuring the soldiers are well drilled 
in the fundamentals can you insure they will be able 
to perform the commander's objective. 

To illustrate how the actual conduct of training 
would look for the request and adjustment of 4.2 
inch mortar fire that has been discussed in Steps 1 
and 2, the following scenario (figure 5| is offered for 
your study and consideration, Note the special 
emphasis the trainer places on insuring established 
standards arc met. In addition, compare the time the 
trainer would spend explaining the purpose of 
training and demonstrating how to perform each 
objective (15 minutesi versus the time devoted to 
having the soldiers practice each objective .md testing 
them on their proficiency (225 minutes). 



SEQUENCE 



ACTIVITY 



TIME 



TRAINING STANDARDS 



Slate ihe coinniander's training objective 
and then state the interniediaie training 
objectives while demonstrating how to request 
and adjust 4.2 inch mortar lire. Point out each 
step and intermediate training objective in the ' 
process as umielo it. 



Insure that studenls can determine target 
localion. If nut, pradice (his until they can. 



ISmin 



Demonstrator will meet the following stendards: 

(1) ,Vfake inilial fire request wittiin 3 mimitn after tiie 
taij^et iias been designated. 

(2) Make adjustment within 15 second r ihe round 
impacts, 

(3) Achieve effect un tarjjet within 4 adjustments. 

Squad leaders ni ist mee 2 following standards: 



(1) Report the conect magnetic azimuth (J:3 degrees) 
witliin 30 seconds after (he target has been designated. 

(2) Report an 8-digit grid coordinate location of the 
target witliin I minute after (he target hai been 
designated and to the following accuracy: Actual 8>digit 
loeation of target ll5 percent of the ground distance 
from the observer to tlie target (e.g., if target is 1,000 
meter* from Ihe observer, the location must be reported 
witiiin ISO meters of the actual location). 



txplain the clcmcnls uf the call for fire, 
licn break class into three groups (niainlain 
unit integrity if possible), Have each grmip 
master tire request.s on chalkboards with the 
gniiips competing against each other by calling 
tor lire on a radio to a simulated FDC,-' 



(1) Request (ire within 3 minutes after the target ha.s 
Ixien designated. 

(21 Include all six elements of tlie fire request, 

(3) Adhere to radio prwedures specified in FM 23-*^ I, 
"Mortar Gunnery," (December 1971), pages 5-1 
througli 5-4 ("The Call for Kire"). 

77 tnin 14) (j^get location (0 the following accuracy: 
Actual 8-digit location of point target, ±15 percent of 
ground distance from the observer to the target. 

(5) Report observed taraet's magnetic azimuth (direc- 
tion) within 3 deerccfi of tlie actual magnetic azimuth. 



Explain how to spot rounds and calculate 
corrections. Then break class into three groups, 
Have each group spot rounds, make range 
changes and correct deviations using a puff 
board.* Have the groups practice requesting 
and adjusting 4.2 inch mortar Ore on a puff 
board until each NCO can meet the prescribed 
standards of the commander's training objec- 
tive. 



(1) Make subsequent corrections within ij seconds 
after the initial round lands (sporung), 

52 inin (2) Pla-e effect on target (e.g., round must land within 
25 meters of target) in not more than 4 adjustments 
after observer has obtained a positive range sensing. 



Test NCO's proficiency using live mortar 
lire. Once this has been accomplished, release 
the class or keep working on speed and 
precision. 



(1 ) Make initial fire request within 3 minutes after the 
70 min ^^^^ has been designated, 

(2) Make adjastments within 15 seconds after ttie 
round impacts. 

. (3) Achieve effect on target within 4 adjustments, 



Total movement lime hclwecn concurrcnl stations. 11 mIn 



240 min or 4 hours 



*llavi: III' compete \\/(th each other once they have grQsped the procedure, 



FIGURE 5. 
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Conduct 

Post-Training Evaluation 

''How am I doing?*' Both the trainer and the 
soldiers being trained need to know the answer to this 
question. Using the performance-oriented approach 
to training, this evaluation is fairly simple for the 
soldiers. Because the soldiers know what they must 
do, the soldiers have an established benchmark from 
which they can evaluate their performance through- 
out the training session. 

Trainers must also supervise and evaluate training. 
Supervising training helps determine soldier perfor 
mance of the intermediate training objectives. This is 
essential to insure that the soldiers can properly 
execute the fundamentals and meet the established 
standards before they perform the commander's 
objective. 

Evaluation is more comprehensive and concerns 
two important aspects of the training process: train- 
ing effectiveness and training efficiency. 

Training effectiveness is concerned with how well 
the soldiers perform the commander's objective. 
Training efficiency is concerned with how well the 
trainer uses the available training resources. 

If the soldiers can neet the training standard of 
the commander's of jective, the effectiveness of 
training can be judgea a success. If the soldiers fail to 
meet the established standard, the trainer must try to 
pinpoint the reasons. 

To assist in evaluating the effectivent . nd 
efficiency, see appendix D. The appendix contai i 
many of the questions you should ask yourself to 
determine the efficiency and effectiveness of your 
training. 

By answering those questions you can provide the 
commander with the information he needs to modify 
or continue the training program. Just as importantly, 
you will gain useful information of the "lessons 
learned" variety. With respect to lessons learned, it is 
recommended that you give the unit training NCO a 
copy of the commander's objectives, his other 
guidance, and the lesson plan (which includes the 
intermediate objectives you developed and the 
time-phased sequence of the training). Finally, you 
should provide the training NCO with the results of 
your training* A penciled, readable copy is sufficient; 
no need to make elaborate, "pretty" file copies. The 
important point is to save the objectives and other 
information you have so carefully prepared. Witf 
minor modification, this information can save agreai 
deal of time and effort when you or other trainers are 
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called upon to prepare and conduct similar training in 
the future. 

In summary, trainers should evaluate training in 
terms of its effectiveness and efficiency. The 
evaluation process is not designed to assess blame. Its 
purpose is to continually improve training in the most 
constructive fashion possible. Therefore, each evalua- 
tion must be a candid and "eyes open" process which 
assists the commander and his trainers to discharge 
their critical training manager and trainer responsibil- 
ities. 

Preparing Individual Training 
Using Soldier's Manuals 

Now that you have .eid chapter 3, you may be 
asking yourself "If ihe Army wants performance-ori- 
ented training, whv can't the service schools give us 
the kind of training literature that will make the 
preparation of training easier?" In fact, the service 
schools are hard at work to do just that They are 
developing and field testing a new series of 
publications called Soldier's Manuals. Each Soldier's 
Manual specifies the critical performances essential to 
success in combat for a given MOS, duty position, 
and skill level. These performances are written in 
terms of a series of training and evaluation outlines. 
Each outline contains a training objective that 
speLi*'es the task to be performed, th« conditions of 
performance, and the standard of acceptable 
performance. You will, of course, recognize that this 
information largely completes Step 1, "Describe the 
desired results of training" for you. 

To aid in the completion of Step 2, "Prepare to 
conduct training," each training and evaluation 
outline also includes helpful "how to" information 
and lists key references to simplify additional study. 
An example of one training and evaluation outline 
from the IIB Soldier's Manual is on pgs. 25-26. By 
consulting the Soldier's Manual for each MOS in your 
unit, the preparation and conduct of Individual 
training will be greatly simplified. At this point, a 
word of caution is in order. The development of each 
Solidier's Manual takes time. Each manual must be 
written and field tested to insure it is valid and meets 
your needs* With the large number of MOS in the 
Army, it will take several years before all the Soldier's 
Manuals are completed. However, many of the 
performances listed in the initial group of Soldier's 
Manuals will apply equally to other career fields and 
duty positions. Among the first group of manuals 
being produced are those for the 11 B, 11C, 11D, 
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HE. 13B, 13E. 16R, and 16P MOS. Look them over time and effort, and help make your training more 
as they become available. It may save you a lot of efficient and effective. 





TRAINING AND EVALUATION OUTLINE 









EVALUATION: 

TASK: Construct individual defensive position. 

CONDITIONS: 

In daylight, given: (1) load bearing equipment 
w/bayonet, scabbard, entrenching tool, poncho and 
M16A1 rifle, (2) the specific location and sector of 
fire of the position to be constructed (NOTE: posi- 
tion should afford natural cover such as mounds of 
earth, stumps, trees, rocks, etc., and observation and 
fields of fire), (3) logs to construct overhead cover 
and (4) four hours to complete construction 
(NOTE: time may be adjusted when soil and weather 
conditions make construction of positions particular- 
ly difficult). 

STANO^.lOS: 

Within time specified, completed position must 
meet or exceed the following specifications: 

(1) Cov^r - Affords protection from direct frontal 
small arms fi'^ (e.g., a natural or man-made frontal 
parapet (earth) 1 helmet high and at least 1 M16A1 
length deep or its equivalent) and from effects of 
indirect fire (shrapnel) (normally requires at lest 12 
inches of dirt/log overhead protection). 

(2) Concealnfient - Position cannot be easily 
detected from front (e.g., blends with surroundings 
well enough that approaching soldier approximately 
35 meters t( front (hand grenade range) who does 
not know position's location cannot detect it). 

(3) Fields of Fire - Limiting stakes are emplaced 
and c 7rrectly define sector of fire. Occupant in firing 
position has observation in sector nnd fields of fire 
which have been cleared suffic ';^*!y but which have 
not destroyed natural camou"" ^ :hdt position can 
be detected as speciried in par . 

(4) Size/Shape - Position is a»mpit deep and at 
least shoulder wid"j (of occupant); provides a cave-like 
compartment with overhead cover big enough for 
occupant to get under. 
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(5) Optional - Position includes: (1) grenade 
sump, (2) sloping floor with shallow trench to 
facilitate drainage, (3) elbow holes to stabilize firing 
position and to lower silhouette when firing, (4) 
range card (5) night firing stakes: 

TRAINING: 

1. Recommended Construction Procedure. See 
figure. Construction of an individual defensive 
position should generally follow this sequence: 

(a) Obtain position location and sector of fire 
from your squad leader. Put in sector of fire stakes. 

(b) Partially clear fields of fire within your sector 
and dig a hasty hole for minimum protection. Be 
careful not to destroy natural camouflage around 
your position. Save grass clumps, etc., for camouflage 
later. 

(c) Next dig in. Make hole armpit deep. If you 
have a natural frontal parapet carry away and 
camouflage dirt from hole, if not, make frontal 
parapet with the hole dirt as shown in figure . 

(d) Complete clearing fields of fire. Clear only 
what is absolutely necessary. Get in firing position 
and check observation of fields of fire. Save any cut 
foliage, dirt, grass clumps, etc., for camouflage of 
position. 

(e) Camouflage position using available materials 
(e.g., grass clumps, foliage, etc.). Make your position 
blend into surroundings. Check camouflage by 
moving 35 meters t6 front and observe position. If 
you can spot your position easily, you need more 
work on camouflage. 

(f) Construct overhead cover. Use logs, planks, 
etc., which will support at least 12 inches of dirt. Dig 
cave like area big enough to get under (see figure). 

(g) Improve position. Dig grenade sump at 45 
degree angle and at least 2 feet deep. Slope floor of 
foxhole and dig shallow trench to allow for drainage. 
Dig elbow holes to stabilize firing position and to 
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lower your firing silhouette. Put in n'ght firing stakes REfERENCE: 
and make a range card. Improve camouflage. 

Construct alternate and secondary positions as TC 7-50, "Fighting Positions for Infantry Sol- 

directed by your squad leader. Replace dead foliage diers," 
as needed to maintain camouflage. Remember, you 
can always improve your position. 



BERM PARAPET ONE M16 WIDE 




Next: introduction to collective training 
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CHAPTER 4 



Introduction to Collective 

Training 



In chapters 2 and 3, you read how to prepare and conduct 
performance-oriented INDIVIDUAL training. The 3'Step, 
backward planning process (describe desired results, prepare 
training, and conduct training to standards) is also applicable to 
collective training. Collective training refers to training teams 
(fire teams, crews, and sections) and units (squads, platoons, 
and companies). This chapter defines collective training and 
discusses fundamentals which will help you understand the 
concepts and examples shown in the following chapters. 




Collective training prepares soldiers to perform 
those team or unit tasks essential to the accomplish- 
ment of a unit's TOE or operational mission. In many 
respects collective training for soldiers is like training 
a football team. In fact, many successful military 
trainers have recognized and made reference to the 
similarities between preparing a football team for a 
game, and training teams and units for combat. 

Like a military team or unit, a football team is 
comprised of individuals who possess certain abilities. 
The coach (the training manager) and his assistants 
(the trainers) seek to develop those abilities through a : 
combination of individual and collective training. 
They do this by understanding and stressing certain 
training fundamentals. Chapters 2 and 3 discussed 
training fundamentals that apply to individual 
training. The following paragraphs explain the 
fundamentals collective training. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF COLLECTIVE TRAINING 



Develop Precise Training Objectives and 
Insure that Established Standards are Met 

In collective training, as with individual traininn, 
the training objective is the key to conducting 
efficient and effective training. Collective training 
objectives specify: 

1. the TEAM OR UNIT task to be 
performed. 

2. the CONDITIONS under which the task 
will be performed. 

3. the TEAM OR UNIT TRAINING STAN- 
DARD that must be met. 

Only by having precise training objectives can the 
trainers and the team or unit clearly understand what 
they are expected to accomplish. (If you do not 
understand what is meant by precise training 
objectives, reread chapters 2 and 3 and appendix B.) 

To further illustrate this point, consider how a 
successful coach trains a football team. Prior to the 
preseason practice period, the coach and his assistants 



carefully prepare the offensive and defensive plays 
which they feel will insure the team's ability to 
accomplish its mission (win football games). In effect, 
these plays are collective training fas/cs. For example, 
consider the passing play diagrammed in figure 6. 
This diagram describes how the offensive lineman will 
provide pass protection for the ouarterback (i.e., it 
specifies the tasks to be performed cy the lineman) 
and shows the patterns that the ends and backs will 
run to get the left set back (LSB) open so the pass 
can be completed (i.e., tasks to be performed by the 
ends and backs). Further, the play specifies the type 
of defense that the play will be run against 
(conditions). 

To complete the training objective for the pass 
play, the conditions and training standard must be 
established. Specifically, the conditions are: the rules 
of football (e.g., size of the field, number of players, 
infractions, etc.), the down, yardage required for a 
first down, the offensive team's field position, and 



UJ 

9 
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1st DOWN MUST PLAY 

Preset, strong left, flanker (FB) runs a "post 
pattern," split end (SE) runs a "down and out" 
and left set back (LSB) runs a "sideline." Primary 
receiver is the LSB. 




FIGURE 6. 
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the allnement of the defensive team. The team 
training standard is a completed pass which gains 
enough yardage for the first down. This standard 
specifies what the entire team must achieve. 

The coaches are also concerned with how various 
elements of the offense perform. Did the line provide 
pass protection^ Did the left set back catch the ball? 
Did the quarterback throw a good pass? The coaches 
would establish a training standard for these 
elements. To explain this point further, consider how 
the coaches develop a training standard for the 
offensive line in executing the pass play. 

The coaches know through experience the 
quarterback needs about 3 seconds to set up and 
throw the ball. After that, the defensive line can be 
expected to break through the protection and tackle 
him. Therefore, the offensive line coach knows, 
before practice, that the offensive line must be able 
to provide pass protection to the quarterback for 3 
seconds. The coach also knows that the success of 
this task depends on each lineman being able to 
perform properly certain critical individual tasks. 

Insure Soldiers Can Perform 
Critical Individual and Subunit Tasks 

The collective training objective is usually attained 
through successful performance of individual tasks. 
Trainers must insure that individuals can perform the 
tasks required to accomplish the commander's 
training objective. These critical tasks can be 
categorized as those performed by the leader, those 
performed by other members of the unit, and those 
performed by subunits. 



CRITICAL TASKS PERFORMED BY LEADERS 

Regardless of how well prepared the football team 
may be for the game, the quarterback must call the 
plays which will capitalize on his team's strengths and 
the opponent's weaknesses and result in his team 
putting points on the board. As a decision maker, the 
quarterback's play-calling .ole is critical. Specifically, 
should he fail to read the defense properly, the play 
he calls may result in no gain, an incomplete pass, or 
worse, an interception. The coaches (the trainers) 
recognize this and pay particular attei.tion to 



preparing the quarterbacks for the game. Study 
sessions with game films, studying playbooks, and 
"eading various defenses are favorite techniques used 
by coaches to prepare quarterbacks. 

Military leaders also must make critical tactical 
decisions which can significantly affect how their 
teams or units perform. For example, a commander, 
with the mission to defend, selects terrain on which 
his men prepare defensive positions. If the leader's 
decision is wrong (e.g., fails to orient on likely enemy 
avenues of approach or fails to locate his unit's 
weapons where they can engage targets effectively), 
the proficiency with which the individual members of 
the unit dig in, camouflage their positions, and engage 
targets may be of little consequence to the outcome 
of the battle. Conversely, if the leader selects the 
optimum defensive positions, the individual soldiers 
will have a better chance of accomplishing their 
mission. 

Again, team performance is significantly affected 
by the decisions and actions of its leaders. Training is 
more productive if leaders develop the necessary 
technical and tactical expertise before they train with 
their team or unit. Otherwise, the troops become 
little more than "training aids" for their leaders. 

CRITICAL TASKS PERFORMED 
BY TEAM AND UNIT MEMBERS 

Trainers must also insure that soldiers can perform 
the critical individual tasks inherent to the collective 
training objective. For example, in training the 
offensive line of a football team, the line coach 
insures that each lineman can execute properly 
one-on-one and two-on-one blocks before he trains 
the line to function as a team. 

In military training, a trainer conducting 81mm 
mortar crew training insures each crew member can 
perform his critical duties (e.g., each gunner must be 
able to level the mortar) before the complete crew 
works on its speed and precision in setting up and 
firing the mortar. 

CRITICAL TASKS PERFORMED BY SUBUNITS 

The trainer concerned with tactical collective 
training must also insure his subunits can perform 
critical collective tasks. For example, if you are 
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preparing platoon-level tactical training you must 
insure that the rifle squads can perform critical 
collective tasks (i.e., if the platoon is conducting a 
daylight attack of a fortified position, the rifle squads 
must be capable of moving from the LD using the 
appropriate formations). This fundamental can also 
be applied to smaller units (e.g., fire teams practicing 
movement techniques before the entire squad attacks, 
or 4.2 inch mortar gun crews conducting crew drill 
while the FDC and FOs are training elsewhere. 

Use Multi'Echeton 
Collective Training 

To insure each training session uses the available 
time and other resources efficiently, football coaches 
use a multi-echelon training approach. This approach 
is designed to train simultaneously different elements 
of the football team before the entire team "puts it 
all together" in scrimmage or in a game. 

Consider again the example of the pass play. After 
the coach is satisfied each player can perform critical 
individual tasks (e.g., linemen block, center snaps 
ball, quarterback throws ball, ends and backs run 
patterns and receive), he has the offensive line 
develop precision and teamwork by working against a 
defensive line. Concurrently, the quarterback may be 



watching films of opponents' games. In this way, the 
quarterback learns which defensive sets the opponent 
usually takes, depending on down, yardage, and field 
position. This multi-echelon approach to training 
leaders and team members separately but simulta- 
neously, usually precedes the entire unit being drilled 
as a team. 

There are a variety of ways in which military 
collective training can and should employ the 
multi-echelon approach. For example, leaders and 
staff officers can begin training in tactical operations 
by using one or more tactical exercises (e.g., 
command post exercises, terrain exercises, or terrain 
model exercises). In xV{\s manner the leaders can learn 
and practice their tactical skills without wasting their 
soldiers' time. Meanwhile, the soldiers can be learning 
how to perform their jobs under the direction of 
qualified officer and noncommissioned officer train- 
ers or by using Training Extension Course (TEC) 
lessons. 

The important point is to train leaders to perform 
their jobs without wasting the troops' time or other 
training resources. Once the leaders and soldiers 
individually are proficient, they train together 
effectively as a unit in field training exercises (FTX) 
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TYPES DF CDLLECTIVETRAINING 

There are two types of collective training: 
equipment-oriented collective training and tactical 
collective training. 



EquipmentOriented 
Collective Training 

Equipment-oriented collective training is designed 
to prepare teams and units to employ crew-served 
equipment (e.g., a tank, artillery piece, tactica' 
bridge, mortar, TOW weapons system, etc.). Equip- 
ment-oriented collective training objectives (i,e., the 
tasks, conditions and training standards) are develop- 
ed in terms of how the equipment should be operated 
by the crew. This means the conditions and training 
standards are based primarily on the efficient 
operation of the equipment rather than the terrain or 
the enemy situation. For example, a mortar crew sets 
up and fires a mortar using essentially the same 
procedures regardless of the enemy situation or 
terrain. Similarly, the procedures used by an engineer 
company to construct a bridge do not change 
substantially from site to site. Chapter 5 explains how 
a trainer prepares and conducts equipment-oriented 
collective training. 

Tacticcd Collective 
Training 

Unlike equipment-oriented collective training, 
tactical collective training is very much dependent on 
the enemy situation, the terrain, and other externa/ 
factors (weather, visibility, etc.). This means these 
training objectives cannot be stated in isolation from 
tactical situations. While statements of tactical tasks 
are relatively straightforward and constant (attack a 
fortified position, conduct a recon patrol, etc.), the 
conditions under which these tasks must be 
performed and the precise standards of acceptable 
performance must be developed in the context of a 
specified enemy situation for a particular piece of 
terrain. Therefore, in tactical training, the trainer 
must be given, or he must develop, an appropriate 
enemy situation for the terrain on which the exercise 
is to be conducted. Then he can develop precise and 
complete tactical collective training objectives. 
Chapter 6 discusses this concept in detail and explains 
how a trainer prepares and conducts tactical 
collective training. 



Army Training and 
Evaluation Program (ARTEP) 

Recall that Soldier's Manuals (discussed in chapter 
3) are designed to assist the commanders and trainers 
to prepare and conduct individual training using the 
performance-oriented concepts emphasized in this 
manual. In similar fashion, service schools are 
developing ARTEPs to assist training managers and 
trainers in the preparation, conduct, and evaluation 
of collective training. Each ARTEP is comprised of a 
series of training and evaluation outlines. Each 
outline specifies for a particular element of a 
battalion/task force, or separate company, the 
following information: 

a. The unit (i.e., crew, squad, platoon, com- 
pany/team or battalion/task force) for which the 
outline is applicable. 

b. The mission to be performed. 

c. The general conditions (situation) under which 
the mission will be performed. 

d. The primary training and evaluation standards 
upon which the unit will be evaluated as either 
satisfactory or unsatisfactory (GO/NO-GO). 

e. The collective training objectives applicable in 
the performance of the mission; guidance for 
estimating support requirements necessary to conduct 
formal evaluations, and tips to trainers and 
evaluators. 

This is the kind of information training managers 
and trainers will find useful in the preparation and 
conduct of collective training. 

Chapter 5 includes a discussion of how ARTEP 
applies to equipment-oriented collective training. 
Chapter 6 includes a discussion of tactical collective 
training using ARTEP. Also included in Chapter 6 is a 
discussion of engagement simulation training tech- 
niques and equipment being incorporated into 
ARTEP and designed to realistically simulate, in 
tactical training, the lethality and casualty producing 
effects of modern weapons. 



Next: equipment'Oriehted collective training 
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CHAPTER 5 



Equipment-Oriented Collective 

Training 




This chapter builds on the material contained in chapters 2, 3, 
and 4 to explain how company-level trainers can prepare and 
conduct equipment-oriented collective training (e.g., training 
for tank crews, artillery gun sections and batteries, engineer 
bridge companies, mortar platoons, etc.). If you have not read 
and understood chapters 2, 3, and 4, you should do so before 
reading this chapter. If you have already read and understood 
them, the following review of their contents should be 
sufficient. 



In chapter 2, the performance-oriented approach 
to training was explained. It discussed why this 
approach was more effective and efficient than the 
traditional lecture, conference, demonstration train- 
ing methods. Performance-oriented training stresses 
soldiers' performance and meeting established stan- 
dards rather than emphasizing what trainers do. You 
will recall the basis of performance-oriented training 
is the training objective which states precisely what 
the soldiers must do (task), the conditions under 
which the task must be performed and the training 
standard that the soldiers must meet. 

Chapter 3 explained how a trainer can use a 3-step, 
backward planning process to prepare and conduct 
performance-oriented individual training. The three 
steps are: 

STEP 1. Describe the desired results of 
training 

STEP 2. Prepare to conduct training 
STEP 3. Conduct training to standards 

Chapter 4 explained the three fundamentals of 
training teams and units (i.e., collective training). You 
will recall that the fundamentals of collective training 
are: 



Develop precise training objectives and 
insure established standards are met ^ 

Insure soldiers can perform critical in- 
dividual and subunit tasks 



Employ multi-echelon coliective training 
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This chapter explains how a trainer can apply 
these fundannentals by using the 3'Step, backward 
planning process to prepare and conduct equip- 
ment-oriented collective training. To help you 
understand the material, the chapter contains two 
examples: training a tank crew and training a 4.2 inch 
mortar platoon. 

Although these two examples pertain to armor and 
infantry equipment-oriented collective training, the process 
for preparing and conducting the training applies equally well 
to any combat, combat support, or combat service support 
team or unit which conducts equipment-oriented collective 
training, ^ere are some examples: 



Traininii a Forward Signal Center Platoon to set up 
a radio relay terminal, AN/M46^9. 

Training a medical company's Clearing Platoon to 
erect medium and large general purpose (GP) tents. 

Training the gun squads of a Vulcan battery. 

Training the Air Drop Platoon of the Quarter- 
master Air Equipment Support Company to rig 
vehicles for air drop. 

Trwning the , VTR crew of a Recovery Section to 
recover disdsied track vehicles* 

Training the 155mm (SP) Howitzer Section of a 
field artillery battery. 

Training the Heavy Raft Sections of the bridge 
company of an engineer battalion. 

These examples indicate that more than just armor 
and infantry trainers are concerned with equip- 
ment-oriented collective training. The following 
discusses how trainers can apply the 3-step, backward 
planning process to prepare and conduct tank crew 
and 4.2 inch mortar platoon training. Let's begin with 
the tank crew training. 



NOTE: If you're not familiar with what tank 
crews do and how they do it, don't worry. 
Concentrate on understanding how the 3'Step 
process is used to prepare and conduct 
equipment-oriented collective training and see 
how the fundamentals are stressed. 




TRAIIMIIMG ATAIMKCREW 



STEP1: Describe the 
Desired Results of Training 

In Step 1, you are concerned with describing 
precisely the task a team or unit must perform, the 
conditions under which the task is performed, and 
the training standard that must be met at the 
completion of the training, fn short, you must 
establish a complete and precise collective training 
objective. You will recall that this is one of the 
fundamentals of individual and collective training. To 
see how this is done, put yourself in the role of an 
armor platoon leader. The company commander 
wants you to prepare and conduct tank crew training. 
In his discussion and answers to your questions, the 
commander provides you with the following training \ 
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'LT O'NEAL, In three weeks I want you to train our tank crews to 
engage stationary armor targets. This will be followed by a training test 
conducted by battalion. Battalion has allocated us twenty rounds of 
HEAT arpmunition per tank and sufficient subcaliber ammunition to 
conduct practice firing. We can use Range 10, the subcaliber range, and 
the battalion driving course anytime during the week of training. The 
actual test will be in one month beginning on Monday. LT Murphy will 
be the QIC for the testing phase. 




"FM 17-12 states crews must fire the 
first round within 15 seconds or less 
after a target is identified, t think that 
our crews should hit at least 5 of the 7 
targets with either first or second rounds 
(or both). Second rounds must be fired 
within 10 seconds after the first round 
impacts. Only two rounds will be fired at 
each target. 




-'mm 



"As you know, our company has experienced a large personnel 
turnover. The replacements have not had much opportunity to 
undergo crew training. Most of the officers and NCOs feel we are 
not up to speed in employing the main gun. We have spent a 
great deal of time on boresighting and zeroing during the past 
two weeks. Everyone has passed the preliminary gunner's 
examination so they're all up to speed in the basics. Crew 
performance on the subcaliber tables was also satisfactory. 
Therefore, don't spend any more time in those areas. 



"W you need any more guidance or 
resources, let me know. I would like to 
see the intermediate training objectives 
and your plan for conducting the 
training in one week. I will make out the 
weekly training schedule at that time," 




"Because of our current strength, plan to train just the 1 5 crews 
of the three platoons. In addition to the ranges, the company 
classroom, motor pool areas, and maneuver area Alfa are 
available if you need them. Coordinate with the S3 for the use of 
TEC lessons to support this training and as concurrent training 
on the ranges. LT Evans, LT Jacks, SFC Oswald and SFC Lever 
will be your assistant trainers. Coordinate with the S4 for 
subcaliber ammo. You will recall that the range has 7 armor 
targets, so be sure to save at least 14 rounds per tank for the live 
fire. During the week of training I will schedule 8 hours of 
maintenance and 2 hours of physical training. 
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ANALYZE GUIDANCE. With the commander's 
guidance, you analyze the guidance to insure you 
have a complete and precise training objective. Look 
at the commander's guidance again. Does it specify 
the task, conditions, and training standard each tank 
crew must meet at the completion of their training? 
How about the other elements of the commander's 
guidance (i.e., who, when, where, reasons for training 
and resources provided or coordinated for)? Using 
your notes, you could rewrite the commander's 
guidance in the format shown in figure 8. 




^ FIGURE 8. 

By examining the guidance, you should find that it 
is sufficiently piecise and complete for you to move 
to the next step: Prepare to con do 'raining. 
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STEP 2: Prepare to 
Conduct Training 



commander's training objective, and the other 
information the commander h;' provided you in his 



ESTABLISH INTERMEDIATE TRAINING OBJEC- 
TIVES. In this step, you are concerned with two of 
the fundamentals of collective training: Develop 
prec'ize training objectives and insure soldiers can 
perform critical in dividual tasks. I n d eve lopingprecise 
objectives, it is your job to identify the individual and 
collective tasks which describe what the personnel to 
be trained must do to meet the commander's training 
objective. Further, once these tasks are identified you 
must establish the conditions and training standards 
which complete the intermediate objectives. Remem- 
ber, successful collective training will depend largely 
on how well the members of the team or unit can 
perform critical Individual tasks (i.e., those individual 
tasks that must be performed to accomplish the 
commander's objective). Intermediate objectives can 
be established by using your own experience and the 
appropriate training literature (e.g., FMs, TCs, 
ARTEP 17-35, etc.). For example, by using FM 
17-12, "Tank Gunnery," TC 17-12-2, "Training Tank 
and Sheridan Crews to Shoot," TC 17-12-5, "Tank 
Gunnery Training," and appropriate TEC lessons, you 
can identify the tasks shown in :figui'e9. . These are 
the critical tasks tank crew members must perform. 

Look at the list of tasks again. Aren't all of the 
tasks individual tasks? The answer is obviously yes. 
Then where dees collective training come in? The 
answer is in terms of the sequence, speed, and 
precision with which these tasks must be performed. 
If the crew is to meet the commander's objective, it 
must operate as a team. A collective training task is 
an aggregate of individual tasks. This is the essence of 
what equipment-oriented collective training is all 
about. 

With the critical tasks identified, the next question 
to be answered is, under what conditions must the 
task be performed and to what training standard? By 
developing this information, you can establish 
complete and precise intermediate training objectives. 

However, before you launch into this step tc 
prepare your training, you should STOP and think 
about how you can prepare the training in the most 
efficient manner. Remember the assistant trainers the 
commander gave you? Take full advantage of their 
talent and experience in helping you to prepare the 
training. For example, you could break out the 
identified tasks amoiig the assistant trainers and 
require them to develop appropriate conditions and 
training standards. Be sure to give them the 



Critical Tasks Performed by Tank Crew Personnel 

TANK COMMANDER must be able to: 

^identify targets 

^give correct fire commands 

l^lay the main gun 

grange on target 

^sense rounds 

^adjust rounds using burst-on-target method 
^supervise entire crew 

GUNNEH must be able to: 
^identify target in gunner'; periscope 
^ index ammiuiition in computer 
^make finai lay 
@ sense rounds 

Qac^just rounds (burst-on-target procedure) 

I DPiVER musi be able to: 
® drive the tank 

^select a firing position and stop smoothly 

LOADER must be able to: 
4||identify main gun ammunition by type 
^load the main gun 

FIGURE 9. 

training guidance. If they are not familiar with 
performance-oriented training, have them read this 
field manual and then talk over the material with 
them. By teaching your assistant trainers how to 
train, you will be fulfilling part of your job as a 
leader. 

With the foregoing in mind, let's see how 
appropriate intermediate training objectives are 
developed for equipment-oriented collective training. 

By using the references, the commander's 
objective, your expertise, and your assistant trainers, 
you can establish the conditions and training 
standards for each task you have identified. For 
example, by using TC 17-12-2, and specifically figure 
10 which shows the sequence in which each task is 
performed to engage an armor target, you should be 
able to develop intermediate training objectives 
similar to those shown in figure 11. 
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CREW ACTIONS TO MEET OPENING TIME FOR MAIN GUN ENGAGEMENTS 



TANK 
COMMANDER 



INDEXES AMMUNITION 
OCOMPU' 
CTS FIRING 





SSECONE ROUND 

irinir~B 



Q'/afiH Ommtnli'r iilmtifm im't ml mnmtuh Drim moii Qcii/i/if f mkca liml prm hf (ifm min h loM ^Gmm amomm 'W WE Y", pmcs one mM, and than jim. 



imiiiii 



i 

M: M CnmmaniJw 1^'' will coininand "Diim, Slop"; i«ue initial liie 
coMd Bud ruuyli lay the mam gitn, 

M/rM during daylight, provided iilhuuDtle armor tarpts, in a fully 
operalionglMCOAl main battle tank IMBIl 

JMimS SJfimUl): Give at leaJt 4 ol the 6 olementj of tha fira command 
i^thout eifor INotc direction and range may be omitted) and lay main gun enabling 
the gunner to identify tlin target within 3 {econdj after TC identifies tlia target. 

J/lUK: Tanli commander will range untariet, 

CMUIW!!: during daylight, given a fully operational renge finder and a series of 
known distance silhouette armor targets varying in range from 800 to IbOO meters. 
The TC will have received the reipoiiso, "Identified/' from the fiunner. 

mimfi mmiiO: Most obtain the correct range (plus or minus 10 metersi 
witliiniinds after laying the gun, 

I'M: The tank coniniinder will adiiist rounds, 

CmiJIlB using the hunt-onlarget method during daylight in a fully 
operational MCOAI main battle tank IMCTl, having fired the main gun at armor 
silhouette targets varying In range from 600 to 1500 meters. 

mimS SUNUm: To insure e second round hit of the time, within 3 
seconds after the round lios impacted, 



INTERMEDIATE TRAINING OBJECTIVES 



i 

Gunner will identify target, 

given an initial fire command, during daylight in a fully 
operational M60A1 main battle tank using the gunner's periscope, The target 
is in the field of view of the gunner's periscope. 

JMIfilflS SM/I/Wffl: Identify the target through periscope and state 
"Identified" within 3 seconds after receiving initial fire command. 



nSK: Gunner will index ammunition into the computer, 

CDflDIJiK given en initial fire command, during daylight, in a fully 
operational M60A1 main battle tank and with the target identified by the 
gunner. 

JMinS SUfiUM Type ammunition contained in fin command must 
he indexed within 3 seconds after fire command has k.i (jiven, 

W: Gunner will make final precise lay on target. 



K: using the gunner's periscope in a fully operational MM 
main battle tank during daylight, having received a fire command. 



SUMHO: Obtain sight picture with reticla layad on target's 
center of vulnerabilitY within i seconds after announcing "Identified." 



SB 



Gunner also performs intermediate objactive 3. 



LOADER 

1 



USK: Loader will load main gun, clear path 
of recoil end announce "Up," 

Cmum: during daylight in a fully 
operational MOOAI main battle tank, having 
received a complete fire command. 

™»ff5M/l//)/lfl/); Complete the task 



DRIVER 

JM: Driver will stop the tenk, 

M/rM' while movingatl9'2Qkmphinan 
M60AI Ml during daylight, and given the 
commend to "Stop." 

Tfl/l/Wjr/im/lfl/?; Within 3 seconds alter 
"Stop" command has been given, stop the tank 
smoothly in hull defilade (when available), with 
front of tank lacing the target. 



NOTE: There are smral tds that tor? omitted im this 
tmmg, siich as ths use of fte gmefs tslescope sod orter mns of 
msiog, The tmg was kthet Med by oot msidemg mmg 
tsrsets or oight fimg. This Is becme this tmiog is oot tetiM to 
xmplish thd comndefs obiecti\/e. He muidestMsh ddditiooBl 
objsctim Mh re(im night and mvln^ tdrget firing. For a mre 
complete dtmioo of taf)l( ^mery traif]io^, iocMlog cm stendards, 
sseTCmS. 
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Fold this 
page out to 
view figure 10, 
"CREW ACTIONS TO 
MEET OPENING TIME FOR 
MAIN GUN 
ENGAGEMENTS" 

and figure 11 
"INTERMEDIATE 
TRAINING OBJECTIVES" 



ERIC 



DETERMINE AND ORGANIZE 



Determine How Much Training is Required, With 
the intermediate objectives now established, you and 
your assistant trainers; must now determine which 
objectives the appropriate crew personnel can already 
perform successfully and those for which the crew 
personnel will require further training. By making this 
determination, you will be able to insure that soldiers 
can perforin critical individual and subunit tasks, a 
fundiimental of collective training. 

To determine training required, you and your 
assistants can use either of the methods described in 
chapter 3. You will recsti these were |1| obtaining 
and evaluating past performance, and (2| conducting 
diaijnostic testing, (Review chapter 3, pages 8-26, if 
you are not familiar with these methods.! 

(NOTE; For the tank crew training example, consider 
that you and your assistants have ysed one or both 
methods and have determined that ail of the 
intermediate ot}jecti*/GS will require training. Crew 
proficiency with respect to all objectives is vBry low,! 

You and your assistant trainers are now ready to 
organize the training required. 

Organize Training Reqjired. A trainer organizes 
required by; 



iDetemiining the order in i^ich the obiectives are 
tflugiit 

I Estimating the resources required and selecting the 
trainer techniques appropriate to conductinn 
training for BBch objective 

lldentifvinj) individual periods of training and 
Ksigninii assistant trainers 

I Completing administrative requirements |e.||., ob- 
taining equipment, preparing lesson plan, re> 
Wi)gtrainin||,etc.|. 



Let's examine how trainers can accomplish each 
)e above usin(j tank crew training as an examp' 



DETERMINE THE ORDER 
IN WHICH THE OBJECTIVES ARE TAUGHT 

To do this you and your assistants must answer 
the following question; Is one tor mie] inter 
niedidte objeclmlsj a pm(imte to begiming 
trdimg in ohfs? If the answer is yes, that objective 
must be taught first. For the tank crew, the order in 
which the objectives will be taught is shown in figure 
12. (NOTE; Only the tasks of the objectives are 
shown in the figure, I 

There is a second consideration you and your 
assistants should make in determining the order in 
which the objectives are taught, This consideration 
concerns the amount of training resources available to 
conduct the training. In short, the available resources 
may force you to train in an objective which logically 
should come later if the proper order was maintained- 
To apply this consideration, you and your assistant 
trainers must estimate the training resources required 
to conduct the training. 



ESTIMATE TRAINING RESOURCES REQUIRED 



The most difficult resource to estimate is time. 
This is particularly true in collective training where 
trainers are concerned with insuring the soldier can 
perform critical individual tasks in addition to 
performing collective tasks. Remember, the time 
estimate is based on your judgment of how long it 
will take to accomplish each training objective (i.e., 
intermediate and commander's training objectives). 
Specifically, you must estimate how long it will take 
to conduct each training session. 



To illustrate how past experience can be useful, 
consider figure 13 to see how you can estimate the 
time requirements for the critical individual tasks 
previously identified. 
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TEACKIiVG ORDER FOR 
OBJECTIVES 

L 



Itankc 

1. Identify target 
2'. Lay main gun 

3. Issue fire command 

4. Range on target 

5. Sense rounds 

6. Adjust rounds 

7. Supervise crew 



I Select firing position and stop smoothly 
2. Sense rounds 



1. Operate direct fire control system 

a. Identify target in gunner's periscope 

b. Index ammo in computer 

I Sense round 
I Adjust round 

fLOADER 

1, Identify main gun amir,o ■ 

2. Load main gun 

Tank crew will engage a stationary target 

imEil 
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TIMP PQT 

1 1 IVIC Co 1 

FOR TRAINING TANH 
TO PERFORM CRITICAL 

TASKS 


IIVIM 1 C 

: CREW MEMBER 
INDIVIDUAL Tfl 

INDIV 


S 

SKS 

TIME 


Issue fire commands and 
rough lay main gun, 
Intermediate Training 
Objective 1 (ITO 1) 


Tank Commander 


2hrs 


Range on target 


Tank Commander 


2hrs 


Operate direct fire control 
system (ITOs 4, 5 and 6) 


Gunner 


4hR 


Identify nnd load ammo (ITO 
8) 


Loader 


4hR 


Select position and stop 
smoothly (ITO 9) 


Driver 


4hR 


Sense and adjust round (ITOs 
3, 7) 


TC/gunner 
Driver 


4hrs 





In addition to the individual training required, you 
must estimate the timo it will take to explain, 
practice, and test the intermediate and commander's 
colloclive training objectives. For the tank crew you 
have only one collective objective, the commander's. 
This objective requires the crew to put itati together 
and engage a stationary armor target with the spoed 
and precision necessary to meet the commander's 
training standard. 



Once you and your assistants have made your time 
estimate, you must estimate the other resources you 
will need. To assist you in making this estimate, it is 
helpful to sketch out a tentative schedule of how the 
training will be conducted. Once this is completed, 
you will be better able to estimate the other resources 
required to conduct each training session. 



One important point to remember in developing 
your schedule is to stress the third fundamental of 
collective training: Employ Multi-Echelon Collective 
Training. To illustrate this principle, consider the 
tank crew training. Most of the critical individual 
tasks are performed by only one person. Only two are 
performed by two of the crew members. Tfierefore, 
to use your training time more efficiently, you should 
conduct most of the required individual training 
sinr. 'taneously. For example, the tank commanders, 
unc . one of the assistant trainers, can learn to issue 
fire commands, while at another training location the 
drivers, under another assistant trainer, are learning to 
select firing positions and stop smoothly. A schedule 
of how tha tank crew training might be conducted is 
shown in figure 14 (on next page). Remember, 
multi-echelon training is used to train soldiers and 
leaders to perform their respective jobs before you 
put them together to perform a collective objective as 
a team or unit. By using this concept you won't waste 
the soldiers' or loaders' time. More important, by first 
trainintj the leaders and team or unit members to do 
their jobs, you can significantly increase the team or 
unit capability to 3tjcce<:sfully perform the com- 
marjdei's training objective. 



(NOTE: For the purpose of this example, you 
estimate it will take approximately 24 training hours. 
This Includes crew drill: {]) in a stotionory tank, (2) in 
a tonk moving over a courso (n on firing), (3) in a 
stationary tank firing subcalibor ammo, and (4) in a 
tank moving ovor a courso firing main gun ammo at 
stationary armor targets). 



With the schedule developed and training tech- 
niques Identified, the remaining resources required to 
conduct the training can be estimated. A rough 
(jstimate of these resources is shown in figure 15 
(page 41) for the tank crow training. 
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TENTATIVE SCHEDULE FOR TANK CREW TR/IIHIN6 



SCHEDULE FOR AM 



SCHEDULE FOR PM 



TANK COMMANDER 

Issue fire commands (ITO 1) 
Range on target (ITO 2)(com- 
pany classroom) 

LOADER 

Identify ammo^.-Q„ 
Load ammo / 
(Station 2, motor pool) 



GUNNER 

Operate direct fire control 
system (ITO 4, 5, & 6) 
(Station 1, conduct-of-fire 
trainer, motor pool) 

DRIVER 

Select position and stop 
smoothly (ITO 9) 
(Battalion driving course) 



Malntenahoe 



0) 

u 



ENTIRE CREW 

Sense and adjust rounds (ITO 3) (COF trainer, class- 
room-loader and driver included for additional skill 
development) 



m 

mm 



ENTIRE CREW* 

Q Crew drill (nonfiring). Crew practices engaging stationary 

III armor targets in field environment. Crew requested to identify 

^ stationary target whih moving. Emphasis on correct 

performance of tasks, to include proper sequence of 
performance learned Monday and Tuesday. (Field Area A) 



X 



ENTIRE CREW* 

Crew drill (nonfirincj?. Crew practices engaging stationary 
armor targets in field environment. Crew requested to identify 
stationary target whii« moving. Emphasis on developing speed 
and precision in idontifving, acquiring and engaging stationary 
armor targets. (Riingc 10) 




5 

s 
s 

IL 



ENTIRE CREW* 

Practice commander's training objective. Emphasis on speed 
and precision and accuracy of fires. Targets identified from 
moving tank. (Range 10 dry and live) 



MruliLMies (;riti(:il lusks urc ht'iii)^ pnicticfd liy crew to drvelop speed, precision and teamwork, 

NOTE: Rofor to fiyuro 11 for ITO numbers. Crow members initially work to develop proficiency in 
porforminfj crilicnl individual tasks; crow thon works with conduct-of-firo trainer. This is followed by 
crow drill in motor pool, target acquisition, rango and subcaliber firing. Training is culminated by 
praciico and protor.t llvo fire oxorclso on Range 10 to prepare cn)m for tho actual test of tho 
comriKjndor's objoctivo on Monday. 

I'KIUIil': hi. 
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Addilioriftf ;R«iburcir Rif|ii!i«d 7 
to Conduct Tdlik Cmv TNiiins 



MONDAY: Four principal trainers, two classrooms; 
driving area; dummy ammunition; maps, chalkboard. If 
TF 17-3459, "Coincidence Rangeflnder M17C," is to be 
used a 16mm projector will be needed. 



TUESDAY: Two principal trainers; classroom; conduct 
of fi/e trainers. 



WEDNESDAY: Three principal trainers and two assis- 
tant trainers; 15 tanks; armor silhouette targets; dummy 
ammunition; all types live ammunition; training area A; 
medics; VTR with crew; mechanics; stopwatches. 



THURSDAY-FRIDAY: Range officers; safety officers; 

assistant trainers, ammunition- trucks; and don't forget 

the noon meal on Thursday and Friday. 

NOTE: Check TC 21-5-4 Catalog of TEC 
FIGVRi' 15. Lessons for TEC lessons to support training. 



Based on the schedule (figure 14) you /our 
assistant trainers have developed, and tht? rough 
estimate of the additional resources yo will ncud 
(figure 15), you and your assistants sliouM now 
identify the specific resources you will neoci Icjt each 
period of training. This is also a good time? to nail 
down who will be responsible for completing the 
pieparation and actually conducting each training 
session. To illustrate how you can complete your 
resource estimate, consider figure 16. This chart 
identifies the time, activity, location, trainers, and 
resources required to conduct Wednesday's tank crew 
training. It also identifies support resources and 
designates the person responsible to obtain the 
support. In preparing your training, you and your 
assistants should sketch out (in pencil) a chart for 
each day or training session similar to figure 16. This 
will assist you in obtaining required resources, and 
more important, it will help your commander review 
your preparation efforts. In addition, your com- 
mander will be able to make out the unit's weekly 
training schedule in a manner that will minimize last 
minute changes. 



Training for Wednesday 



TIME 



AcnvjTY ; 



LbCATIOl^; 



0800-1145 



Crew Drill-all (l.vs 
(nonfiring crew practice of 
commander's objer ♦ive. 
Includes performance of ITOs 
1,2,4, 5, 6 and 9) 



Concurrent Training 

1. Identify nnd loud 
ammolonders and drivers* 
(IT0 8> 



2. Range r .'lui «> ' uu.i i Cs 
and flunni3r^ (Ti 0 ">) 



Training Support 



Field Area A 



LT Stewart 

(Principal Trainer) 

LT Evans 

(Assistant Trainer) 

SFC Oswald 

(Assistant Trainer) 



5 tanks; 10 armor silhouette 
targets; 1 chalkboard; t 
sandtable; 2 stopwatches; 
commo track (CP); lesson plan 
and CP signs 



Field Area A 



SFC Laver 



5 tanks; 10 rounds dummy 
ammo; 5 each type of live 
ammo; 1 stopwatch; lesson 
plan 



Fluid Area A 



LT Jacks 



5 tanks; 10 pair binoculars; 10 
maps; 10 armor silhouette 
targets; chalkboard; 
stopwatch; lesson plan 



Field Area A 



LT Evans 
(responsible to obtain) 



Add'tiniul cr(»ss'l liniiu' i:n() '.kill iMveldpmcfit lor drivers 



ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 

1 water trailer and 3 lister 
bags; 1 turret mechanic; 1 
track vehicle mechanic; 1 
radio mechanic w/vehicles and 
equipment; 1 front line 
ambulance; one VTR w/crew 
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With the intermediate objectives established and 
the training required determined (including esti- 
mating resources), you and your assistants are now 
ready to complete the organization of your training. 
You have alreacy developed the plan which specifies 
when and where each training session will be 
conducted, You and your assistants can now organize 
each of the training sessions. 

In chapter 3, the three phases of performance-ori- 
ented training was discussed. A summary of these 
phases is shown in figure 17. 

Three Phases of Performance*Oriented Training 

PHASE I: The trainer states the purpose of the training and 
explains and demonstrates, if necessary, how the objective will 
be performed. 

PHASE ii: The individuals, teams, or units practice the 
objective until they acquire the desired proficiency. 

PHASE ill: The individuals, teems, or units are tested to 
determine if they can perform an objective and meet the 
established training standard. 

Fif^ure I 7. 



To see how the three phases apply to equip- 
ment-oriented collective training, consider the train- 
ing the tank crews will undergo on Friday. You will 
recall that on Friday the tank crews will practice and 
undergo a live fire pretest of the commander's 
training objective. The training session is the 
culmination of the crew training and it should result 
in the crew's ability to meet the comma.nder's 
training standard (and therefore, insure that the crews 
will pass the actual test run by battalion on the 
following Monday). 

With respect to organizing this tank crew training 
session, you should keep in mind the following: 

in Phase /, a demonstration is not needed 
because the crows have bean practicing the 
commander's objective for two days. Only one 
tank at a time will be on the llit^ fire course. 
The crews wttixing to make their run should 
continue practicing crew drill, gotting a safety 
briefing, and performing necessary main te- 
nance. 

With these thoughts in mind, you could organize 
the tank crow training as shown in figures 18 and 19. 
Note: The details are shown for Friday only; you 
would organize the other training sessions in similar 
fashion. 
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Organization of Tank Crew Training for Friday 


Phate 


Engiginfl Activity 




Training Standardi 


1 


State the commander's 
training objective. Explain 
how the range is laid out and 
the concurrent training that 
will take place. 


10 min 


N/A 




Have crews move to 
concurrent stations to: 






II 


a. Practice (dry fire) the 
commander's training 
objective. 


Varies with firing order 
(0 to 200 min) 


(See training standards for 


b. Receive a safety and 
misfire procedures briefing. 


25 min 


ITOs 1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8) 




c. Perform necessary 
mainic nuMLK, 


As needed 






d. Await orders to move to 
start point. 


16 min 




ill 


Test crews' ability to perform 
the commander's objective 
(most proficient crew fires 
first with least proficient crew 
firing last). Critique each 
crew's performance. 


15 mm per crew 


Hit 5 out of 7 targets with 14 
rounds of HEAT ammunition. 
1st round must be fired within 
15 seconds after target is 
identified. Second round must 
be fired within 10 seconds 
after 1st round has impacted, 


I'laiiRi: 







Your assistant trainers should organize the training 
sessions for which they are responsible. When they 
have completed their organization, review their work. 
Once you and your assistants have completed 
organizing the training, take your training plan (i.e., 
the intermediate objectives, training schedule, re- 
source requirements, and organization of the training) 
to your commander for his review. Be suro to discuss 
any resource problems you cannot solve. Onco the 
commander approves your plan, you are ready to 
complete your preparation. 

COMPLETE ADMINISTRATIVE REOUIREMF.NTS 

Chapter 3 explains, in detail, the administrative 
requirements you and vour assistants will complete 
prior to the actual conduct of the training. To 
reiterate what was said in chapter 3, "don't take 
anything for granted." The next thing is to check on 
overy thing early- the condition of the ranges, 
availability of training aids, capability of the mess 
Jiorgeant to provide meats on the range in two weeks. 



etc. Don't quit now. One or two days prior to the 
actual training, check again. You will be amazed at 
how much has been forgotten or changed. For 
example, cnother unit may have used the range and 
left It in disrepair. This is the '•r^rt of thing that cm 
happen. Check and double chei:',^ 



c? 3: Conduct Training 
to Standarck 

The day finally arrives when c'll the planning and 
hard work you have been doir 'j is pjt to the t:>st. The 
'^.urpose is to insure the tank • •"hws '.3P ''.-'St .oerform 
the critical individual skills n-id -^nr^orm ar. a 

team. That is the way the tr<«. .ng r:. st ^ . 

During the first day and u r^ j ' '.cjiH h-iive 

the intarmodiate training Jl. . < -ti ^ind 
oxplainod to them, and told how to aa.'* iif.h 
domonstrated if necessary. Th'j majority ol t ■ » rrie 
is s,H>nt having ihom perform the task until f^^Ji* 
meet the standard Fin.il'y, tos^ ihom. 
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A specific example of this is for the training 
conducted Tuesday morning on sensing using the 
burst-on-target method. The trainer would state and 
explain the objective and the standard the crew must 
attain, that is, to sense the round in 3 seconds or less. 
Following this, the men will practice, using the 
conduct-of-fire trainer, until the individuals think 
they can meet the standard. Then test the individuals 
to insure they can accomplish the task in thr time 
required. Use the fast learners to assist the slower 
individuals. 

On Wednesday and Thursday, the skills of the 
individuals are practiced as a team on the tank, using 
the ranges and training areas to gain speed and 
accuracy for the accomplishment of the commander's 
training objective. 



n]Did the crews attain the training standard? 

n]Did the intermediate training objectives contain 
task, conditions, and training standard? 

n l^re tl)e intermediate training objectives 
consistent with the commander^s objective? 

n]\A^rCf intermediate training objectives selected 
tt)3t the individuals or crews could already 
perform? 

f n Did the instructors state the purpose of the 
training and explain or demonstrate without 
wasting resources? 

U\v\kre there sufficient training resources? 

QHfere the training standards realistic? 



\Miether you are dealing with individual or collective 
training, the responsibility to retrain those who fail their test 
belongs to the commander (training manager) unless you can 
conduct remedial training within the resources originally 
provided. If you have property prepared the training, allowed 
sufficient time for practice, and supervised the practice by 
making on the spot corrections, most objectives should be 
performed satisfactorily. If a rmall percentage of individuals 
or crews fail, those who passed could be used to help train 
those who failed. However, rescheduling and proyjtiming for 
remedial training is the responsibility of the training manager. 
Your job is to prepare and conduct the best possible training 
vMth the resources provided and then report the results to 
your commander. 



Because you are conducting performance-oriented 
training based on precise training objectives, you 
should be able to identify exactly which taskj were 
done incorrectly, too slowly, or out of sequence 
during the test. In reporting the test results to your 
j;ommander, you should identify those who passed, 
thos'J who failed, and which objectives were 
performed unsatisfactorily. With this data, your 
training manager can focus his retraining efforts 
directly on the objectives which were failed. 



CONDUCT POST-TRAINING EVALUATION 

In chapter 3 Ihe post- training evaluation was 
discussed and those fundamnntals also apply to 
equipment-oriented collective training. How effective 
and f.'fficient was the training? To assist in evaluating 
the training, ask yourself the following questions. 



When the evaluation is complete, write a short 
paper cor:cerning the evaluation and lessons learned 
and give it to the training NCO. Include any 
supporting material and lesson outlines that would 
assist another trainer in conducting similar training. 



TRAINING A MORTAR PLATOON 

To further illustrate the process of designing 
equipment-oriented collective training, let's look at 
an outline of the 3-step, backward planning process 
and the fundamentals of collective training applied to 
the training of a 4.2 inch mortar platoon. 

STEP1: Describe the 
Desired Results of Training 
FUNDAMENTALS 
^Develop precise training objectives 
^Receive commander's guidance 



TASK: The 4.2 inch mortal platoon will 
conduct a registration, 

CONDITIONS: during the hours of daylight, 
given a complete platoon on a firing range. 

TRAINING STANDARDS: Registration must 
be completed 15 minutes after position is 
occupied (round must hit within 50 meters of 
RP). Use no more than 4 rounds. 
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^ Analyze the commander's guidance 

■ l/Vhat is the task? 

I l/lhat are the conditions? 

■ l/lhat is the training standard? 

Who will be trained? 

V\frien? 

Where? 

Why? 

I }A/hat training resources are available? 

STEP 2: Prepare to 
Conduct Training 

FUNDAMENTALS 
A Develop precise intermediate training objectives 



linsure soldiers can perform critical individual 
and subunit tasks 

) Employ multi-echelon training 

) Determine individual and collective tasks 

Platoon Headquarters: select position; de- 
signate principal direction of fire; supervise. 

Fire Direction Center: prepare firing charts; 
receive call for fire; compute data; send fire 
command to mortar crews. 

Mortar Section: lay mortars; prepare ammo, 
settle base plates; place firing data on sights; 
base mortar fires. 

Forward Observer: select and occupy positi .i; 
select RP; send call for fire; sense and adjust 
round. (See figure 20 for the interrelationship 
of these tasks.) 





Principal Tajiks Performed uy 4.2 inch Mortar Platoon Personnel tc Register Base Mortar 




Ratoon Headquarters 


1 Fire Direction Center 1 


Mortar Section 1 


Forward Observer Team 


i 

m 
'im 


Ratoon Leader/Platoon 
Sgt selects firing position; 
designates principal 
direction of iUe, 


■ ■■■■ ^-Z , 


i 


Selects and occupies 
observer team position 


m 


Supervises operation 


Off load/set up equipment 


Off load/lay mortars 


Selects registration point 



Computer chief issues 
chart data 



Receives section sergeant's 
report 



mm. 



Receives call for fire 



Prepare ammo 



Prepare section sergeant's 
report 



Crews fire two rounds to 
settle base plate 





Sends call for fire 



if 



mmki 



Computes data for 
registration; sends firing 
data to mortar crews 



Ill 



'••1 •^'■•'i 





All gunners place firing 
data on sights. Base mortar 
crew prepares ammo, fires 
one round 



Senses and adjusts round 



10 



FDC, base mortar crew, and FO team repeat (5) through (10) until base mortar splits a 50 meter bracket. Base 
nnrtar is now registered. When base mortar is registered, chief computer, FO teams and mortar section may 
jdjust sheaf to improve accuracy. 
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^Add the conditions and training standard 

Conditions: during daylight; with a puff board; 
with a pneumatic firing device; with the 
platoon and all equipment operational. 

Standards: speed, accuracy, distance, per- 
centage of accomplishment without error. 

^Determine and organize training needed 

^Organize intermediate training objectives 
time 
ranges 

ammunition 
training aids 
trainers 



NOTE: The development of intermediate training 
objectives and determining and organizing the training 
required by the principal trainer and his assistants 
would oe completed in the same manner as discussed 
in the tank crew training example. 

ST'^PS: Conduct Training 
to .Standards 

FUNDAMENTALS 

ij^ Insure soldiers can perform critical individual 
and subunit tasks 

H^liisure training standards are met 

Employing the 3-step, backward planning process 
insures that your forward observers, gun crews, and 
computers will learn the individual skills and then be 
capable of working together to accomplish the 
registration, under the conditions your commander 
specified, and meet the training standard. Your unit 
will bo ready to accomplish its mission 



Using ARTEP to Prepare ind Conduct 
Equipment-Oriented Collective Trainini) 

By specifying the collective performances for each 
element of a unit, the ARTEP provides the basis for 
developing the unit's training program, and for 
preparing and conducting collective training. Units 
operating crew-served equipment will find the 
applirqble ARTEP to be a rich source of equip- 
ment-oriented collective training objectives and other 
useful training information. 

For example, consider the mortar platoon training 
previously discussed. On pages 47-50 is one training 
and evaluation outline, an extract from ARTEP 7-45, 
for the mechanized infantry battalion and combined 
arms task force. This outline specifies the minimum 
capabilities required of a combat-ready 4.2 inch 
mortar platoon/section. These capabilities are ex- 
pressed in terms of the mission, primary train- 
ing/evaluation standards and the associated collective 
training objectives. Attainment of these objectives 
would require the preparation and conduct of 
equipment-oriented collective training. Because the 
objectives are stated in performance terms, the first 
step of the backward planning process, "Describe the 
desired results of training" has been largely 
completed. 

Further, that part of the training and evaluation 
outline that specifies "suggested support require- 
ments" provides trainers with other information they 
will find useful in preparing and conducting training. 
This includes information pertaining to training 
resources, key references, and tips to trainers and 
evaluators concerning the conduct of training and 
formal evaluations. Obviously, the training and 
evaluation outline for the mortar platoon does not do 
all of a mortar platoon trainer's work. For example, 
some intermediate training objectives must be 
developed. Nonetheless, ARTEP provides a giant step 
forward in providing the kind of information you can 
really use. If an ARTEP has been completed for your 
unit, consult and use it frequently—particularly those 
training and evaluation outlines that apply to the 
soldiers you are responsible to lead or train. 
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TRAINING AND EVALUATION OUTLINE 
UNIT: HEAVY MORTAR PLATOON 
MISSION: PROVlOE INOIRECT FIRE SUPPORT 

The following general conditions and primary training/evaluation standards apply: 

a. General Conditions. The Bn/TF (simulated) being supported by the mortar platoon is preparing to conduct a 
tactical mounted move to an area defensive position. The mortar platoon leader has previously reconnoitered the 
new area and has selected primary and alternate firing positions. He has called his platoon forward to meet him at 
the primary position. The mission begins with the platoon on the move during daylight. A change in the tactical 
situation will require the platoon to make a black-^ut occupation of a second position. 

b. Primary Training/Evaluation Standards. To receive a satisfactory rating, the platoon must: 

(1) Meet the standards specified for the registration mission. 

(2) Meet the standards specified in the two occupations of positions. 

(3) Enters fire for effect (FFE) within the time and with the effects specified for 8 of the 11 fire missions. 



TASK 


CONDITIONS 


TRAINING/EVALUATION STANDARDS 


RATING 




U 


Occupy primary 
position. 


During daylight: The position has 
been previously reconnoitered by 
the platoon leader. 


Ratoon is prepared to fire within 7 minutes after arrival at 
the designated position. (Time starts when the first carrier 
halts in the position and stops when all squads are ready to 
fire.) Platoon improves the position; i.e., camouflage, all 
around defense, individual protection, etn. 






Fire registration and 

4 (Illicit 9 narolliil 
aUjUSl a PdlnllBI 

sheaf. 


FO is directed to register, using 
ine oase monar dujusi uiu 
remaining 3 mortan parallel to 
the base mortar. FOC provided 
current metro message. 


Ratoon adjusts and records firing data within 12 minutes. 

1 act flHiiictinn rniinH imnnrtt tAnthin (tfl matarc nf thn HflClfflfl 

registration point. Subsequently, parallel sheaf adjustments 
are completed within 12 minutes. 






Prevent enemy ob- 
servation. 


An area approximately 300 
meters wide Is assigned as an open 
area which the combat outpost 
(COP) force must cross en route 
to the COP position. The FO 
effects advance coordination with 
the FDC and plans a screening 
mission to conceal the movement 
of the COP. The FOC must obtain 
clearance to fire from the highest 
commander affected. One minute 
of obscuration is required for the 
COP to cross the open aroa. 


Ratoon establishes an effective screen within 12 minutes 
after the target is identified by the FO and maintains the 
screen for one minute. 






Engage an area. 


An area target representing a 
squad sized enemy reconnaissance 
patrol is identified. 


Within 3 minutes of target identification by the FO,the first 
adjusting round is fired. 

Ratoon initiates FFE within 12 minutes after the target is 
identified. 

FFE volley is effective on the target area. 
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TASK 


CONDITIONS 


TRAINING/EVALUATION STANDARDS 


RATING 




U 


Shift fires to an area 
target. (Adjustment 
mission 2.) 


Immediately after the above FFE 
rounds impact, a target represent- 
ing a halted enemy scout team 
mounted in open vehicles is 
identified within 400 meters of 
the target previously engaged. 


Platoon initiates FFE within 6 minutes after target 
identification. FFE is effective on the target area. 






Conduct recon- 
naissance of new 
position area. 


Based on a changing tactical 
shuafion t!ie platoon leader is 
directed lo reconnoiter a new 
position area for night occupa- 
tion. 


A detailed, thorough reconnaissance is performed of the 
proposed position area and the route to the position. 






Compute and apply 
MET corrections. 


Given a current MET message, FT 
4.2-H-2, DA Form 3675, DA 
Form 2601-1, and the previous 
MET data from the initial registra- 
tion. 


Compute firing corrections to the nearest one mil deflection 
and 10 meters range. Apply the corrections to current firing 
data. 






Engage an area 
target. (Adjustment 
mission 3.) 


A target representing a survey 
team is located within tpnsfer 
limits of the registration point by 
the FO using polar plot method. 


a. Adjusting rounds are fired within 3 minutes of target 
identification. 

b. FFE is entered within 12 minutes of target identification. 

c. FFE volley is effective on the target area. 






Conduct displace- 
men t 


During darkness: Based on the 
cnanging laciicai siiuaiion, tne 
mortar platoon is directed to 
displace by echelon to the new 
firinq position. 


First section displaces via blackout road march to new 
position. Designated position is occupied and cgction is layed 
and ready to fire within 7 minutes. 






Provide battlefield 
illumination. 


Forward observer calls for and 
adjusts illumination over sus- 
pected movement. 


Platoon adjusts and records firing within 12 minutes. Last 
adjusting round illuminates the target area and burns out 
above ground. Continuous Illumination is maintained for 2 
minutes. 






Fire illumination 
w/coordinated HE 
below it. 


Same target as previous illumina- 
tion mission. Enemy observed 
under illumination. 


Section fires first illumination round within I tnlnutes. 
Coordinated HE is fired beneath illuminetion. Unit goes into 
FFE within 5 minutes. 






Conduct displace- 
ment. 


Second section displaces when 
first section is in position, layed 
and ready to fire 


Second section displaces via blackout road march. 






Fire emergency mis- 
sion. 


A target representing a mobile 
command post temporarily halted 
is identified by radar (simulated). 
Adjustment and FFE is controlled 
by radar (simulated by flash 
personnel or by an FO observing 
by illumination). 


Adjustments aie completed and final adjusting round impacts 
within 50 meters of assigned target. (Round(5) impacting 
within the simulated friendly unit location result in an 
unsatisfactory rating for this task.) 
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Provide battlefield 


FO requests illumination be 


Platoon adjust: illumination over new target within 5 


illumination. 


shifted from last illumination 


minutes. 




mission to suspected movement. 




Fire final protective 


The evaluator, acting as the 


Within 2 minutes of the command, the first rounds are fired. 


fire. 


company commander (simulated). 


FPF is effective on the target area. 




orders the FPF to be fired. 




Perform common 




See Appendix E'34(C). 


task(s) as ' '"^ 






mined 






ump' 







SUGGESTED SUPPORT REQUIREMENTS (EVALUATION) 
HEAVY MORTAR PLATOON: Provide Indirect Fire Support 



1. Administration: Pre-fire ordnance checks should 
be accomplished prio' to the evaluation. 

2. Minimum Evalualor(s): 1 CRT (overall and FDC), 
4 SSG's (1 with each of 3 FO's and 1 with armor 
positions). 

3. Aggressor: Simulateo. 

4. Support Troops: 2-man target detail with trans- 
portation. 

5. Vehicle/Communication: 1 vehicle with radio for 
chief evaluator. 1 AN/PRC-77 radio per FO evaluator. 

6- Maneuver Area: 

a. Portion of route of movement is in direct 
view of impact area. 

b. 3 0P\ platoon firing positions, and 3 
flash OP'S. 

7. Firing Area: Mortar or artillery impact area. 

8. Training Aids, Devices and Special Equipment: 

a. 2 each stop watches for evaluators. 

b. 2C E-type targets. 

c. 3 vehicle hulls to repre 3 jnemy scout 
vehicles. 

9. Ammunition: (All are complete rounds.) 

a. Ctg, HE, 4.2" - 120. 

b. Ctg, smk, 4.2" -■ 30. 

c. Ctg, ill, 4.2" - 35. 

10. Key References: FM 23-91; FM 23-92; AR 
385-63; TM 9-1300-203; TC 21-5-4, Catalog of 
Training Extension Course Lessons for TEC lessons 
appropriate. 

11. Tips for Evaluators/Trainers: If sufficient sup- 
port personnel are available, the flash method may be 
used to determine accuracy of mortar fire. The flash 



method requires the following additional require- 
ments: 

a. Personnel: 1 LT/NCO with 8 EM (1 
LT/NCO and 2 EM for operation of flash base 
central, and 3 flash OP's with 2 ET.^ each). 

b. Equipment: 3 battery commander's 
telescopes or aiming circles; 1 flash plotting 
table or 2 fire direction plotting tables with 
4.2" mortar plotting equipment; communica- 
tion system linking flash OP's, flash base central 
and mortar platoon FDC evaluator. 

a. Table I. Accuracy of Observer's Initial Data 
(Distance observer's initial data plots from target). 



Observer - Tgt Dist 


DT Dist in 




3000m or less 


excess of 3000m 


Rating 


0400m 


.... 0-700m 


Sat 


over 400m 


. . . . over 700m • . . . 


Unsat 



b. Table 2. Speed of Adjustment* (Minutes). 



0-12 Sat 

over 12 Unsat 



*Speed of Adjustment: 

a. Time begins wtien observer identifies target and 
stops when all guns are ready to fire for effect. 

b. Time is determined by subtracting safety time 
and total time of flight for all volleys in adjustment 
from overall time. 



c. Table 3. Reaction time for Final Protective Fire. 
Time after mission received at FDC (minutes). 



0-2 


Sat 
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STANDARD OF GRADING TECHNICAL DATA 



d. Table 4. TOT Firing Completed (SocDiids ). 

0^5 Sat 

owr5 Unsat 

First round did not hit: 

TOT+ 5 seconds Unsat 



e. Table 5. effects ': Accuracy of fire for effect 
will oe graded on individual rounds landing inside the 
target rectar;:Ie as defined below: 

Width (Perpondic- Plato,^n front or 120 
ular to the line of meters (whichever is 
fire) less) ^ S probable de- 

flection errors + 
number of meters sub- 
tended by an angle of 3 
mils at the mortar 
t"iget range.- 

Depth .^0 meters + 8 probable 

range errors. 



On "adjust lire" missions it is possible for an 
observer to follow proper observed-fire procedures 
and still go into fire for effect up to 30 meters from 
the target. This is provided for as follows: 

a. When the plotted center of impact plots less 
than 50 meters radial distance from the location of 
the target, the center of the rectangle is placed over 
the center of impact, keeping the rectangle oriented 
in the srmie relationship to the mortar target line. 

b. When the center of impact falls more than 50 
meters from the target, the center of the rectangle is 
placed on the center of impact line 50 meters from 
the surveyed location of the target, keeping the 
rectangle oriented in th^ ame relationship to the 
mortar target line. 



"This value compensates for the allowable error in 
laying the tubes and reading chart deflection. 

f. Table 6. Rating for Rounds Inside Prescribed 
Rectangle. 



Number of Weapons Firing 



Rating 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Sat 


3 


2 


1 


1 


Unsat 


Under 3 


Under 2 


Under 1 


Under 1 



g. Table 7. Speed of Occupation of Positions* 
(Minutes). 

Ground Mount SP Rating 

0-8 1-7 Sat 

over 8 over 7 Unsat 



*Time starts wlv^n the first vehicle halts in position 
and stops when adjusting squad is ready to fire its 
first round. 



SUMMARY 

It is not easy to prepare efficient and effective 
equipment-oriented collective training. You must use 
the training publications available and spend many 
planning hours to insure your soldiers and units 
receive realistic, mission-oriented training. The 
examples that have been used are intended to be 
illustrative and were not designed to solve all training 
problems or address all the skills a tank crew or 
mortar platoon must be capable of performing to be 
COMBAT READY. They were designed to provide 
you. the trainers, with the knowledge and fundamen- 
tals required to prepare, conduct, and evaluate 
equipment-oriented collective training. 



Next: tactical collective training 
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Tactical Collective 
Training 



777/s chapter explains how trainers can prepare and conduct 
tactical collective training. Much of the material in this chapter 
is based on, and builds from, the material contained in chapters 
2, 3, 4. If you have not read those chapters, you should do so 
before continuing. If \/ou have read them, figure 21 will help 
refresh your memory. 



THE NATURE OF TACTICAL COLLECTIVE TRAINING 



Preparing and conducting effective t^ :oMec- 
tive training Is the most challenging anc iM^iSting 
training job a trainer faces. This is because of the 
nature of tactical collective training. 

Consider for a moment a howitzer and its crew. 
The howitzer provides a tangible expression of the 
crew's purpose, its organization, and its very 
existence. It is around the howitzer that the crew 
devotes its energies in training and in combat. 
Further, what the crew must do (tasks), the 
conditions under which they must perform these 
tasks, and the training standards they must meet are 
relatively easy to determine. Moreover, these tasks, 
conditions, and standards remain essentially fixed 
regardless of the enemy situation or terrain. In 
contrast, the members of a rifle squad, being a 
maneuver unit, do not have a piece of equipment 
which serves as the central focus for their energies. 
Rather, the rifle squad's organization and purpose is 
oriented on enemy and terrain. The tactics and the 
techniques used to accomplish the squad's missions 
are not fixed. As the enemy situation, terrain, and 
other environmental factors change, the squad must 
adapt to these changes. It must reach into its bag of 
tricks (the tactics and techniques it uses) and find the 
right combination whi:h will permit it to accomplish 
its mission without sustaining excessive casualties. 
This does not mean trainers cannot use the 3-step, 
backward planning process (see figure 21 and chapter 
3) to prepare and conduct tactical collective training; 
nor does it mean the fundamentals of collective 
training (see figure 21 and chapter 4) do not apply. 
Rather, the influence of the enenny and terrain on 
collective tactical operations means trainers must 
consider additional factors when they prepare and 
conduct tactical collective training. 



Highlights of Chapters 2, 3, & 4 



Chapter 2, "Performance-Driented Training." The chapter 
stresses the need to establish training objectives which describe 
cleariy the task to be performed, the condition; of performance, 
and the training standard to be met. It emphasizes soldier 
performance rather than what trainers do. 



Chapter 3, "How to Prepare and Conduct Training." This 
chapter explains how trainers can use the 3-step, backward 
planning process to prepare and conduct performance-oriented 
individual training. The three steps are: 

STEP 1. Describe the Desired Results of Training 

STEP 2. Prepare to Conduct Training 

STEP 3. Conduct Training to Standards 



Chapter 4, "Introduction to Collective Training." This chapter 
explains the three fundamentals of training teams and units 
(collective training). The'fundamentals are: 

^Develop precise trvnfng objectives and insure established 

standards are met 
^Insure soldiers can perform critical individual and subunit 

tasks 

^ Employ mufti-echelon coffective training 



f lCfURf-: 2L 
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Objective Versus 
Subjective Evaluation 

For equipment-oriented training, the ability of 
trainers to establish complete and precise training 
objectives with task, conditions, and training standard 
is relatively easy. This is because the task and 
conditions revolve around operating the equipment, 
and therefore can be easily identified and established. 
Further, the training standard can be expressed in 
terms of measurement: Time, distance, accuracy, or 
in terms of procedures to be followed. For tactical 
collective training, however, precise conditions and 
training standards are far more difficult to develop. 
Trainers know the ultimate standard maneuver units 
must meet in conducting tactical operations is simply 
a yes answer to the following question: Did the team 
or unit accomplish its mission without sustaining 
excessive casualties and loss of equipment? Obvious- 
ly, the answer is not one which lends itself to 
estdbiishing completely objective evaluation criteria 
which can be universally applied. No process, no 
matter how systematic, can replace experienced 
trainers who can evaluate a team or unit's ability to 
perform a tactical collective task. However, as the 
discussion of how to prepare and conduct tactical 
collective training will demonstrate, it is possible to 
develop tactical collective training objectives which 
can provide trainers with the means to be far more 
objective in evaluating collective performance than 
many trainers would think possible. 



Tactics Versus 
Techniques 

In tactical collective training, trainers are con- 
cerned with two elements: The tactics selected and 
the techniques employed to accomplish a particular 
mission. The tactics specify what the team or unit 
does. Consequently, the selection of the tactics used 
is the responsibility of the leaders and it is reflected 
in the orders they prepare and issue. For example, in 
football, the quarterback's selection of a play involves 
tactics. 

Techniques specify how the team or unit 
accomplishes a tactical task. The team or unit 
members are primarily concerned with the techniques 
they employ. For example, the result of the 
quarterback's play selection depends on how well the 
team members execute techniques. 

Therefore, in tactical collective training, the 
trainer must train the team or unit members to 
execute the fundamentals. He does this by stressing 



techniques. However, the process does not stop there. 
The trainer must also insure his team or unit leaders 
can perform their jobs, i.e., he trains them to use the 
tactics (select the plays) appropriate for a given 
situation. 

Results Versus 
Process 

In tactical collective training, a team or unit can 
accomplish its mission without sustaining casualties 
or loss of equipment. While the results may be 
acceptable in training, the trainers must also be 
concerned with how the team or unit accomplished 
its mission. For example, in football it's possible for a 
quarterback to complete a pass for a touchdown (i.e., 
a successful result). However, the pass might have 
been completed, not because of proper execution by 
the offensive team, but because the defensive back 
covering ihe receiver fell down, allowing what would 
have been a sure interception to turn into a 
completed pass for a touchdown. Similarly, in tactical 
collective training, trainers must insure they stress 
how to perform tactical tasks properly. This means 
they must stress techniques. 



Essential Role 
of Assistant Trainers 

The need for competent assistant trainers is 
particularly great in preparing and conducting tactical 
collective training. This is because of two factors: (1) 
The complexity of tactical collective training and (2) 
The training techniques used to conduct and evaluate 
tactical collective training. As has been indicated, 
tactical collective training is the most difficult type of 
training to prepare properly. Trainers should use their 
assistant trainers to the maximum extent possible to 
assist in preparing tactical training. This includes the 
development of intermediate training objectives and 
determining and organizing the training required. 

Assistant trainers also play an extremely important 
role in the conduct of tactical collective training. This 
Is because tactical training is more difficult to control 
and evaluate than individual or equipment-oriented 
collective training. For example. If a rifle squad is 
undergoing training in the conduct of a daylight 
attack, trainers should be lovated with both the 
attacking and defending forcc:i For larger units, the 
control and evaluation problem becomes even more 
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acute. Consequently, the assistant trainers must know 
the tactics and techniques involved, as well as how to 
conduct tactical collective training. 

This chapter explains how a trainer can stress the 
fundamentals of collective training by using the 
3-step, backward planning process to prepare and 
conduct tactical collective training. Specifically, 
figure 22 shows each of the three steps and the 
fundamentals that are stressed for each step. 



I Applying th? Fundamentals of Collective Training 
STEP 1: Describe the Desire^ Results of Tnuning 

Fundamental That Is Stressed: 
I Develop Precise Training Objectives and Insure 
Established Standards are Met 

STEP 2: Prepare to Conduct IVeitiirig 

Fundamentals That Are Stressed: 

B Develop Precise Intermediate Training Dbjectives and 

Insure Established Standards Arc Met 

H Insure Soldiers Cc?n Perform Critical Individual and 
Subunit Tasks 

I Employ Multi-Echelon Collective Training 

STEP 3: Conduct Tratninff to StttKiards 

Fundamentals That Are Stressed: 

H Develop Precise Training Objectives and Insure 
Established Standards Are Met 

I Insure Soldiers Can Perform Critical Individual and 
Subunit Tasks 

B Employ Multi-Echelon Collective Training 



ri(;uRi: 

To help you understand how the fundamentals of 
collective training are stressed within the 3-step 
pro( '"-.s, an example of how to prepare and conduct 
re laissance patrol training for a rifle squad will be 
US', This example will show each of the three .teps 
and the fundamentals inherent in each step. Howe /er, 
you should concentrate first on how the 3-step 
process is used to prepare arid conduct tactical 



collective training. Then concentrate to see how and 
where the fundamentals are stressed. Once the 
process is understood, you will be able to prepare and 
conduct better tactical collective training for other 
team or unit missions (e.g., defense, attack or 
retrograde operations). 

EXAMPLE: 
RECOIMIMAISSAIMCE PATROL fRAIlMllMG 

STEPl: Describe the 
Desired Results of Training 

In Step 1, you are concerned with describing 
precisely the tactical task a team or unit must 
perform, the conditions under which the task is 
performed, and the training standard that must be 
met at the completion of the training. In short, you 
must establish a complete and precise collective 
training objective. You will recall that developing 
precise objectives is one of the training fundamentals. 
Unlike developing objectives for most individual and 
equipment-oriented collective training, developing 
complete and precise tactical collective training 
objectives presents a unique challenge to training 
managers and trainers. This is because of the nature 
of tactical training. 

Specifically, the number of tactical tasks for most 
maneuver units are relatively fixed (e.g., squads, 
platoons, companies attack, defend; squads conduct 
reconnaissance patrols, etc.). However, the conditions 
under which tactical tasks are performed and the 
training standard that must be met will change 
depending on the terrain, enemy situation, and to 
some extent other considerations; climate, visibility, 
deployment of friendly forces, etc. These factors 
acquire particular significance with respect to the 
type md degree of exactness of the training guidance 
a commander provides to trainers responsible for 
preparing and conducting tactical collective training. 

You will recall from chapter 3 that the 
commander should provide guidance which includes 
the training objective the soldiers must accomplish at 
the completion of their training. For tactical 
collective training, the commander's objective will 
often not be as complete and precise as those for 
individual or equipment-oriented training. While it 
will specify the tactical task the team or unit must 
perform, the conditions and training standard will be 
stated in general terms. It becomes the trainer's job to 
refine and complete the objectives by selecting the 
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terrain on which the task will be performed and 
establishing the enemy situation (and other pertinent 
information), thereby refining the commander's 
objective. In short, only by establishing a specific 
tactical situation can a complete, precise, tactical 
collective training objective be developed. 

Tactical collective training is not designed to fill 
up the training day. The objectives the commander 
establishes, and the intermediate objectives the 
trainers develop to accomplish the commander's 



objective, must be based oa the capabilities the team 
or unit requires to perform successfully in combat 
Commanders and trainers must keep this thought in 
mind as they prepare and conduct tactical collective 
training. 

To illustrate the type of training guidance a 
company commander might give for the conduct of 
squad reconnaissance patrol training, consider the 
following commander's guidance: 



COMMANDER'S TRAINING GUIDANCE 



TRAINING OBJECTIVE: 



TASK: Each rifle squad must be able to conduct a 
reconnaissance patrol, 

CONDITIONS: dismounted, at night, given a 
reconnaissance patrol order which provides the 
information and guidance needed and the equip- 
ment to be carried by the squad members. 

TRAINING STANOAROS: 

a. Time: (1) Squad must leave within 5 minutes 

of the departure time specified in the 
patrol order. 

(2) Squad must complete the recon- 
naissance patrol within the time 
specified in the patrol order. 

b. Information: In a patrol debriefing, at least 
one-half of the squad personnel must report all the 
reconnaissance requirements stated in the patrol 
order. These reports must be accurate to the 
tolerance specified by the trainer. 

c. Detection: Squad must complete its mission 
without sustaining excessive casualties (as judged 
by the evaluator). 



WHO: Ninesquads 

WHEN: 27 Sep to 30 Sep (total 26 hrs) and 3 Oct 
to 6 Oct (6 weeks from now) 

WHERE: Company area (27-30 Sep) and Training 
Area B (3-6 Oct) 



REASON FUR TRAINING: We have had little or 
no reconnaissance patrolling for a year. Further, 
v« have had a heavy turnover of personnel. 
Consequently, I doubt our squads' ability to 
conduct successful reconnaissance patrols. 

ADDITIONAL RESOURCES OBTAINED 
OR COORDINATED FOR 
BY THE COMMANDER: 

Equipment: Twenty 1:50,000 maps of Training 
Area B (furnished by battalion S2). 

Transportation: The unit will be in Training Area 
B on Oct 3, 4, 5 and 6. Transporta- 
tion requirements will be determined 
by the trainer. 

Additional Support: The scout platoon under LT 
Bean will act as the aggressors because 
all companies of the battalion are 
conducting small unit training during 
the week of 3-6 Oct. 

Assistant Trainers: All rifle platcon leaders and 
rifle platoon sergeants are available to 
be assistant trainers. 

Coordinating Instructions: Pick up maps from Bn 
S2, coordinate with LT Bean for 
aggressor requirements. Logistics will 
be according to the company SOP. 
Coordinate with Headquarters 
Company for first aid and ambulance 
support. I want to see your plan for 
the training. This will permit me to 
evaluate your preparation prior to my 
making out the training schedule. 
Coordinate with LT Doan-he will 
conduct defense training concurrently 
in Area B. 
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DETERMINING THE TRAINING STANDARD 

Before going any further you should be awari of 
how the company commander determined the 
training standard. The first thing he did was identify 
the essential elements of the task by focusing on the 
purpose of the reconnaissance patrol. For a 
reconnaissance patrol, this purpose is to obtain, 
within a specified period of time, certain required 
information. Ideally, this would be accomplished 
without the patrol's detection by the enemy. 
Therefore, the essential elements or aspects to 
consider in developing a training standard for this 
type of patrol are time, information, and detection. 

The company commander would then determine a 
workable means for evaluating proficiency for each of 
these three elements. 



TIME A reconnaissance pacrol is expected to depart 
when scheduled and return within a specified period. 
Thus, a portion of the training standard should 
establish time standards. In our example, the 
company commander established the following: 

1. Squad must leave within fit/e minutes of 
the departure time specified in the patrol 
order. 

2. Squad must complete the reconnaissance 
patrol within the time specified in the patrol 
order. 



INFORMATION The content of a squad's report is 
crucial. Because of the possibility of friendly 
casualties, the number of squad members who can 
render a satisfactory report is also important. An 
ideal performance would be one in which all squad 
members provide a complete and accurate report 
upon completion of the patrol. However, the 
company commander felt a more realistic standard 
should be developed. 

The exact number of squad personnel who must 
render a satisfactory report, at least one-half of the 
squad in this case, is a matter for subjective 
judgement. Measurable criteria should also be 
established for evaluating the completeness and 
accuracy of their reports. Criteria for completeness 
would be a function of the reconnaissance require- 
ment stated in the patrol order (e.g., size, activities, 
equipment, and locations of the enemy). These 
specifics must be developed as you develop the 
scenario. Tolerances for the accuracy of this 
information would be established as you refine the 



problem scenario with such things as location of the 
enemy forces must be reported within 100 meters of 
their exact location; size of the enemy forces must be 
reported within 10 of the actual number, etc. Thus, 
the company commander gave you a broad training 
standard for the squad reconnaissance patrol 
debriefing. It was stated in the following manner: 



"In a patrol debriefing, at least one-half 
of the squad personnel must report all the 
requirements stated in the patrol order. 
These reports must be accurate to the 
tolerances specified in the problem 
scenario." 




DETECTION The ideal reconnaissance patrol is one 
which completes its mission undetected. However, 
the company commander, in designing a realistic 
standard, determined criteria which answered the 
question: If detected, would the squad have 
completed its mission in the time permitted and 
without sustaining excessive casualties? Some of the 
cons'derations that could be used in developing these 
criteria are: 

1. Where did the detection occur (en route, 
at, or returning from the objective)? 

2. Why ' the detection occur (as a result 
of failL oi the patrol— lack of security, 
poor noise discipline, etc.)? 

3. What were the actions of the patrol after 
they were detected? 

4. Did the patrol sustain excessive casualties 
as a result of being detected? 

Based on the criteria developed to answer these 
questions, a weighted checklist would be developed 
for use in evaluating the squads (e.g., if detection 
occurs en route to the objective, the squad is 
deducted 10 out of 100 points). Thus, the company 
commander stated the training standard for detection 
in the following way: 



"Squad must complete its mission with- 
out sustaining excessive casualties. This will 
be accomplished by achieving at least the 
minimum acceptable score established for 
the problem scenario's patrol checklist." 
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With the training standards for time, information, 
and detection established, the commander's objective 
for the squad reconnaissance patrol task is complete. 

You should be aware of this process for two 
reasons. First, it gives you a better understanding of 
how the company commander's training objective 
was formed. Second, this process will also assist you 
in developing training standards for intermediate 
training objectives. 

ANALYZE GUIDANCE AND 
DEVELOP THE TACTICAL SITUATION 

Look at the commander's training objective (figure 
23). You can see that the conditions and training 
standard are not precise. For example, one of the 
elements of the training standard concerns informa- 
tion the patrol must obtain in conducting a 
reconnaissance. The specific information (to include 
tolerances for accuracy) is not specified in the 
commander's objective. This docs not mean the 
commander's objective is not I'seful. In fact, the 
commander has specified how he wants the 
reconnaissance patrols to be evaluated (i.e., in terms 
of time, information, and detection). 

However, it is your job to develop the situation 
which includes the terrain on which the task will be 
performed, and the enemy and friendly situations 
which will permit you to refine the objective. By 
doing this you will be better able to develop 
intermediate training objectives and establish training 
standards which will permit you to evaluate 
objectively a squad's performance during Its conduct 
of a reconnaissance patrol. 

You know Training Area B (figure 24) has been 
designated by the commander as the location where 
the training will take place. By making a map and/or 
ground reconnaissance of this area, you can construct 
a tactical situation appropriate for the patrol training. 



To develop an appropriate tactical situation, you 
should examine the commander's training objective 
and analyze the general conditions and training 
standards he has specified. Based on your analysis 
you can then develop an appropriate tactical 
situation. Let's see how this would be done for the 
reconnaissance patrol training. 

Your commander's objective indicates there are 
three items in the training standards which must be 
tied to a tactical situation. These three items are time, 
information, and detection. 

The first item concerns time. This includes the 
time the patrol must depart (e.g., within 5 m.inutes of 
the time specified in the patrol order) and return 
(e.g., patrol must complete its mission within the 
time specified in the patrol order). The second item 
concerns information about the enemy force and its 
activities which at least one-half of the squad's 
personnel must report. Acquiring this information 
and returning with it to friendly lines is the very 
purpose of the reconnaissance patrol. The third item 
is the squad's detection by the aggressor due to the 
squad's inadequate security or careless movement 
during the patrol's conduct. 

With these points in mind, you should see the need 
for developing an enemy situation whi'^h allows for 
the patrol's acquiring information and avoiding 
detection within a specified period of time. 
Accordingly, you can construct a very simple tactical 
situation suitable for refining the commander's 
objective, yet within the resource capabilities 
provided (i.e., Training Area B and the scout 
platoon's ability to act as aggressors). 

As you study Training Area B (figure 24) you will 
see that there are several prassible tactical situations 
wfiich could be developed to refine the commander's 
objective. For illustrative purposes, we shall use the 
situation depicted in figcjre 25. 



NOTE: Conducting a reconnaissance of the 
training area enables the trainer to develop an 
appropriate tactical situation based on the type of 
terrain available. This, in turn, will enable the 
trainer to refine the commander's training 
objective. Consequently, the need to conduct a 
map and/or a ground reconnaissance depends on 
whether or not the trainer is familiar with the 
terrain. Specifically, if the trainer knows the 
'^vaining area (e.g., the available cover and 
concealment, distances, trafficabllity, etc.) he can 
refine the commander's objective without having 



to conduct a map or ground reconnaissance. 
Conversely, if the trainer is unfamiliar with the 
training area, he must make a map and/or ground 
reconnaissance of the training area to refine the 
commander's objective and assist in prepan'ng the 
training. If the training area has not been 
designated, then the trainer should continue with 
his preparation, but he mu!.t recognize that he may 
have to modify the training objectives and 
organization of the training once the trainer can 
get on the ground. 
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With this tactical situation you can now refine the 
commander's training objective. The following 
example shows how you can translate the com- 



mander's vague objective into statements which 
further clarify conditions and establish standards 
which are measurable and observable. 



Example of Refinement of Your Commander's Objective 



The task remains unchanged. 

TASK: Each rifle squad irmst b« .i'.)!e lo conduct a 

reconnaissance patrol. 

The conditions element becomes clearer and more 
specific based on the tactical situation you have 
developed. 

CONDITIONS: Dismounted, at niqht, given a 
reconnaissance patrol order which provides: 

s. The location of the bridge site to be 
reconnoitered. 

b. Elements of information about the bridge: 

(1) Is the bridge intact? 

(2) The size of the enemy force guarding 
the bridge. 

(3) The activities of the force on the bridge. 

(4) The type and location of enemy 
weapons, equipment, and fortifications. 

c. Intelligence indicating active enemy, dis- 
mounted patrolling on the south side of the 
bridge and along the East-West road. 

Based on the tactical situation you can refine the 
training standards insofar as information and 
detection. 

TRAINING STANDARDS: 
a. Time: 

(1) Squad must leave within b minutes of 
the departure time specified in the patrol 
order. 

I KiUKi: 2(K 



(2) Squad must complete the recon- 
naissance patrol within the time specified in 
the patrol order. 

b. Information: During the patrol's debriefing, 
at least one-half of the squad's personnel must 
report the following items of information 
concerning the bridge site: 

(1) That the bridge is intact. 

(2) That there is a crew-served automatic 
weapon position on the south side of the 
bridge. 

(3) That there are at least 2 and not more 
than 5 men in or around a vehicle parked on 
the north side of the bridge. 

NOTE: The above is the minimum essentia/ 
information the squad must report. Conceivably a 
patrol could acquire and report the complete 
enemy situation (i.e., 2 men in the automatic 
weapons position, 3 men in a jeep with radio, the 4 
man roving patrols, etc.). 

c. Detection: Squad must complete its mission 
without sustaining more than 2 casualties (as 
adjudged by an evaluator) which result because 
the squad failed to take adequate security 
measures during the conduct of the patrol. 
Casualties can be sustained if the patrol is 
detected by any of the aggressor forces (e.g., if 
detected by the aggressor 4 man patrol when 
crossing the east-west road or detected by the 4 
man roving patrol on the south side of the 
bridge). 



This completes the refinement of the 'commander's 
training objective. Having developed a precise training 
objective and having stated It in measurable terms, 
you have completed Step 1— you have described the 
desired results of training. You can now move on to 
Step 2 in which you prepare to conduct training. 

STEP 2: Prepare to 
Conduct Training 

In this step you will stress all of the fundamentals 
of collective training. You must establish the 
intermediate training- objectives that specify the 
individual and collective tasks the squad must 



perform to accomplish the commander's objective, 
including the conditions under which the tasks are 
performed and the training standard that must be 
met. Training fundamentals: 

^Develop Precise Training Objectives and Insure 
Standards Are Met 

^Insure Soldiers Can Perform Critical Individual 
and Subunit Tasks 

9 Employ Multi-Echelon Collective Training 

Let's see how this is done for the reconnaissance 
patrol training. 
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ESTABLISH INTERMEDIATE TRAINING OBJECTIVES 



You will recall from chapter 3 that the first step in 
preparing training is to establish intermediate training 
objectives. You do this by first identifying the tasks 
to be performed using your experience, expertise, and 
by referring to the appropriate references. In this 
instance these references FIVI 21-50, "Ranger Training 
and Ranger Operations/' FM 21-75, "Combat 
Training of the Individual Soldier and Patrolling/' 
and your unit's tactical (field) SOP, For tactical 
collective training, it is extremely important that you 
identify the criticd! individual tasks as well as the 
collective tasks that must be performed. 

Note that the list of tasks (figure 27) clearly 
separate those performed by the leader, by the patrol 
members, and by the collective effort of the patrol. 
In developing the list of tasks, don't get bogged 
down. Avoid becoming so engrossed in accounting for 
every action that could occur that you lose sight of 
the purpose of developing the list in the first place. 
The point is to identify those critical tasks which 
must be performed to accomplish the commander's 
objective. In developing the tasks for tactical 
collective training, you should identify three types: 

1. Critical Leader Tafe The tasks the leader 
must perform to accomplish the commander's 
objective. 

2. Critical Member Tasks: The tasks the team or 
unit members must perform to accomplish the 
commander's objective. 

3. Collective Tasks: The tasks that must be 
performed by two or more personnel to ac- 
complish the commander's objective which require 
a high degree of teamwork. This includes critical 
tasks performed by subunits (e.g., critical tasks 
performed by a rifle squad to accomplish a platoon 
training objective). 

E^.amples of these three types of tasks for the 
reconnaissance patrol training are shown in figure 27, 

As you can see from the list of critical individual 
tasks in the figure, you may have to conduct 
extensive individual training prior to "putting it all 
together" by concentrating on developing each 
squad's collective proficiency in reconnaissance 
patrolling. This is an important point to remember. If 
the leader Bnd his subordinates cannot perform 
critical individual tasks, your collective training 
efforts will be inefficient or ineffective. In this 
respect you should stress the third fundamental of 
collective training: Employ Multi-Echelon Collective 
Training. 



Critical Individual and Collective Tasks 




Leader Tasks 



fMl\ (Prior to departingi 
I Issue oral warning order 

2. Coordinate with fire support, 
friendly front lines (FFL) and for 
rehearsal area 

3. Conduct reconnaissance 

4. Write and issue patrol order 

5. Rehearse conduct of patrol 

6. Inspect patrol 

1. Final coordination with FFL 
prior to passage 



?\\m\(8nroutel 

1. Establish rally points 

2. Call halts 

3. Issue orders (e.g., crossing 
danger areas, enemy control, etc.) 

4. Supervise conduct of 
movement 



PHASE III far #cf/Vej 

1. Locate and confirm objective 
rally point (ORP) 

2. Modify patrol order as needed 

3. Locate objective 

4. Supervise conduct of 
reconnaissance 



?mi\)l (return wove) 

1. Use all tasks in Phase II 

2. Contact FFL 



,,,,,,,,, vCbp^ 




*The recon and security teams must be trained to perform their critical subunit tasks. This is part of the training 
required to enable the reconnaissance patrol to accomplish the commander's training objective. pfQURE ^ 7 



This means you should train the squad leaders to 
perform the tasks of the patrol leader separately. For 
exampk, the squad leader can be trained to prepare 
and issue a warning order and a patrol order without 
the presence of his subordinates. Concurrently, while 
the squad leader is learning to perform his duties, the 
squad members can be learning to perform their 
critical individual tasks (e.g., individual camouflage, 
night movement techniques, eta). 



Once the critical tasks have been identified, you 
should get the assistant trainers involved in preparing 
the training. If you have insufficient lead time or it is 
apparent the training will be especially complex and 
require a large number of intermediate training 
objectives to be developed, now is the time to get 
help. Break down the tasks in a logical manner 
(simple to complex or individual and collective) and 
have the assistant trainers develop the conditions and 
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training standards for them. You must let them know 
what the commander's objective Is and what 
resources are available. By getting the assistant 
trainers involved at this point, you will use the time 
available to best advannge. 

Remember, in preparing the training, both the 
trainer and his assistants should use the same 3-step 
process. If they are not familiar with how to prepare 
and conduct performance-oriented training, have 
them read ihis manual. Assist them when they need 
help and check their work early enough to correct 
deficiencies. 

To complete the intermediate training objectives 
for the collective tasks, you and your assistants must 
now establish the conditions under which the tasks 
will be performed and tli2 training standards met. To 
develop the conditions of the intermediate objectives, 
you and your assistants should examine the 
conditions of the commander's objective. This 
information together with a review of the appropriate 
literature will assist in developing the conditions for 
the collective tasks. 

Similarly, the training standards can be developed 
by examining the training standard of the com- 
mander's objective and the appropriate references. To 
illustrate how this is done, consider the collective task 
for the reconnaissance patrol (figure 28). 



Cdh:tiv8 Tasks hifofmetf 



1. The patrol will pass through (depart and reenter! 
friendly front lines. 



2. The patrol will move in file formation. 



3. The patrol will move through danger areas. 



4. The patrol will secure halt area. 



5. The security team will secure the recon team and 
ORP. 



6. The recon team will rccon the objective. 



7. The recon team will disseminate information to the 
other patrol members. 



FIGURE 2 S. 



By examining the conditions and training standard 
of the commander's objective and by using your 
combined experience, expertise, and the appropriate 
references, you and the assistant trainers should be 
able to develop intermediate training objectives 
similar to those shown in figure 29. 



With the intermediate training objectives es- 
t'lblished, you are now ready to determine and 
organize the training required. 

DETERMINE AND ORGANIZE 
TRAINING REGUfRED 

Determine How Much Training is Required. You 

will recall from chapter 3, determining how much 
training is required depends on the current 
proficiency of the soldiers with respect to their 
ability to perform each intermediate training 
objective. In short, if the soldiers can perform an 
intermediate objective successfully, no further train- 
ing is required. Conversely, if they cannot meet 
established standards, training is required. 

To determine how much tra.i.ing is required, one 
or both of the methods described in chapter 3 can be 
used: (1) Obtaining and evaluating past performance 
results and (2) Employing pretraining diagnostics. For 
example, determine if a squad can move in the patroi 
fiie formation by requiring them to perform 
intermediate training objective number 2. If they 
meet the training standard, no training is required. If 
time and other resources preclude you from 
conducting a pretraining test, then subjectively 
evaluate past performance results to determine how 
much, if any, training is required. Once you have 
determined the training required, you are ready to 
organize the training. 

Organize Training Required. To organize tactical 
collective training you must pay particular attention 
to the order in which critical individual tasks and 
collective tasks which require training are taught. By 
insuring that the soldiers (leaders and team or unit 
members) can perform their critical individual tasks, 
you can significantly improve the capability of the 
soldiers to function as a team or unit. Remember, 
you should employ multi-echelon training to bring 
the leaders up to speed before they train with their 
subordinates. 

When the leaders and team or unit members have 
mastered the critical individual tasks, they are ready 
for collective training. If there are collective 
intJjrmediate training objectives, the order in which 
these objectives are taught may be important. For 
example, the team or unit may have to learn to 
perform one collective objective before they can 
perform another. In addition, the available training 
resources may dictate that training in one objective 
must take place before training can begin in another. 
To do this, you must estimate the training resources, 
required and select appropriate trainer techniques. 
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Intermediate Cv^llective Training Objectives For Reconnaissance Patrol Training 



1. TASK: The patrol will pass through .(depart and 
reenter) friendly front lines (FPU, 

CONDITIONS: at mglit, given a patrbr order which 
specifies a departure point and line of 
departure, the reentry point and a "not later 
than" tinw- to-reenter the FFLr and the^ 
availability of a guide to assist in conducting 
^e initiaf^ssage. 

TRAINING STANDARD: 

Depaiture: (1) Depart within 5 minutes of the time 
spec'tficd ih the patrol order^ (2) compfete 
passage of FFL without being deitecte(^ (ly thi; 
enemy, and (3) completa jassdge with al^^^^ 
. patrol personnel.-- . 

Reentry: (1) Coordinate reentry of FFL wilrti 
friendly forcias prior to approaching: within 
500 meters of the FFt, (2) complete passage 
of FFL with all patrd per^dnr^el-accounted. 
for and without being engaged by friendly, 
forces, ^nd (3) complete passage not later 
than the time specified in the patrol order. 



Z TASK: The patrol will move in a file formatlpn; ; 

CONDITIONS: at night, in hilly, seml-wodded tern^n, 
given a patrol order which sjwcifies the route 
to be followed, an objective to be reached,' 
^ _ ^"'^ ^^^^ later than" time to reach tfie 
"objective. 

TRAINING STANDARD: Move using the file forma- 
tion specified in the (tanger Handbook (ij.> 
point man leads, followed by compass man, 
patrol leeder,.RTQ, .security element,^ recpn , 
eleineht, esststant^ patrol ^ leinier: : and ^ r^^ 
security). Patrol must arrive withm 
specifiedl l^trol must maimain fioiW^^^ 
disdplihe (e.g:, tape dog tags and rifle^^^ 
"sock" canteens, camouflage face and hands^ 
use red filter under poncho to read map; do 
not smoke, etc.} ' 



Estimate Resources Required and Select Training 
Techniques. The toughest resource to estimate, and 
the one that is usually the most limited, is time. This 
is particularly true for tactical collective training. The 
best method is to use past experience and your 
judgment of how long it will take to bring the team 
or unit from their current proficiency to a level of 
proficiency that will enable them to meet the training 
standard of a particular objective. 



3* TASK: The patrd will secure Nit area^v^ 



mmm^XB- 

CONDITIONS: ax m^llkti moving in:8^file:foffi«rtJ^g^ 
fliven a patrol order arid a requireiianttt^ jiSt^ 
, thei patrol.;. ■ \.r. ':/'.:^ 



with^ppihrMn^^ 

guardipjgr^^ 

• : 'i^ 

' :;fetfd/«mu8^fc^ aM^ 
i- ehemy before^ 

^ j ^^ and Ihi iiii^rtly^ 

CONprnONS: at night. #«eii^^|^^ii^|^ 
• > ipacifles an ORP aQl«pj;j|^|^ 

TRAlNm STMmARD: (1^6^11 
in the ORP, (2) moiifta s^i^^^^^ 
positions fi^pm whi^lliiir^ 
the recon element 
in place prior to the mlo^^^^ 
> their reconnatn«wfi)^;iif&^ ^ 
vmit comp^ reuon,and!l^ 
prior to the secu^ -^etiif^^ 
drawn. ; 

. r^SAf: The recdmuiis^ 

; patrol oid^'viA^ 

^'ret^>^enito^^ 
mAINtN3r^:{^ 

■TASKz-^JJlt^^m^^ 



i 




FIGURE 29. 
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For example, for the reconnaissance patrol 
training, excluding training in critical individual tasks, 
your time estimate for the collective training might 
look like that shown in figure 30, 



Time Estimate for Collective 
Reconnaissance Patrol Training 


Colt«ctiv» Tasks 


Ttam or Unit 


TImt 


1. Pass through (depart and 
reenter) FFL 


patrol 


1 hour 


2, Move in file formaticn 


patrol 


2 hou5 


3. Secure halt areas 


patrol 


1 hour 


4. Secure recon element and 
objective rally point 


security element 


2hour5 


5, Observe the objective 


recon element 


2hou5 


6. Disseminate information 


recon element 


1 hour 


7. Conduct practice recon patrol 


all 


4 hours 


TOTAI 13hburt 



When r.nloctiny appropriate trainer techniques, 
keep in mind the three phases of conducting 
perforrnancfj-oriented training. These arn: 

PHASE 1: Trainer states purpose of training; 

explains and demonstrates, if neces- 
sary, the objective to be performed. 

PHASE 2: Soldiers practice objective to acquire 
proficiency, 

PHASE 3: Soldien are tested on commander's 
objective. 



To select the training techniques, you should be 
farnilicir witfi not only training aids (see chapter 3 and 
appeiiflix C), but also with the types of ♦-^ctical 
exercises. A brief discussion of u3 exercises normally 
ufiod at company level will assist you In following the 
r(»con patrol example. There are fivo types of tactical 
exercises which are app ^Driate foi this pui|.ose. 



■ They are the:- 



TERRAIN MODEL EXERCISE. This Is a 
tactical exercise In wfilch a sandtable or some 
other type of terrain model Is substituted for 
the actual terrain. It is an excellent exercise for 
training leaders to plan and conduct a tact'cal 
operation and for demonstratincj the concept of 
the operation to the entire unit. 



TERRAIN EXERCISE, In this exercise, the 
disposition and movement of simulated troops 
are planned and discussed on a particular piece 
of ground. It is an excellent exercise for 
training squad and platoon leaders to analyze 
the terrain during the planning and simulated 
conduct of an operation. 



COMMAND POST EXERCISE (CPX). This 
exercise involves only leaders planning opera- 
tions for simulated units. It can be conducted 
In the field or as a map exercise at home 
station. The CPX allows the leaders to plan 
company-size operations and use troop leading 
procedures without ifivolving the entire unit. 



TACTICAL DRILL EXERCISE. This exercise 
Is used to prepare a uni or team to execute 
tactical techniques. It can be conducted on a 
parade ground or ov'3r actual terrain. The key is 
to begin slowly by executing the particular 
action by-the-numbers. It allows the unit or 
team to progress step by step until they attain 
teamwork and can perform the task at normal 
speed. 



e 



FIELD EXERCISES. During this exercise, the 
entire unit conducts the tactical operation 
specified In Its training objective under 
simulated combat conditions. The successful 
execution of the tactical oporation depends 
greatly on actions taken during the preparation 
of your tactical training. 



Figure 31 shows the manner in which tfie five 
types of tactical exercises defined above are related to 
one another. 
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LEADER TNG 

<i/10DEL 

Oterhain 



SOLDIER TNG 

PERFORMANCE- 
ORIENTED 
TRAINING 




O TACTIC A I 
DRILL 




0 I IT I D EXTRCISE'; 



A i)i)liiil<i(l ili'.cii'i'iloti o( ihit'.o i)xi)ti;i'.i'',, inclu'lino 
wlii-ii .itiil how \i) ij'.i! ii.icli, l'> louiiil in ;i|i|)i!ri(lix I . 



To briefly illustrate when and how to use these 
exercises, we will examine a portion of the patrol 
training example and relate it to the techniques you 
can use (See figure 32), 



Training Tasks 


Who Receives 


Technique 


1. Prepare orders; 
select route, 
supervision of patrol 


Patrol leaders 


Individual Training 

(see chapter 3) 


1 2. Select routes 


Patrol leaders 


Terrain Exercise 


1 3. Conduct of recon 
1 patrol 


Patrol leaders 


Terrain Model Exercise 


1 4. Security team 


Team 


Tactical Drill 1 


1 5. Recon toam 


Team 


Tactical Drill 2 


1 6. Movenrjent of recon 
1 patrol 


Patrol 


Tactical Drill 3 


1 7. Execution of the 
1 patrol 


Patrol 


Field Exercise 



TliJj putrol louflers will loam patrolliny fufuiafiHjfi- 
lals and how to f)rfjpar(j patrol ordors in iturn 1, 
f^ollowinn this th(jy can f)ractico th<is(j \,k\\h Ufiiny a 
terrain rnodal jjxcrcisjj (ihfrn 3). Uf> to thii f>oint w<j 
hcivij concontratijd ort th<j palfol ((Jiidor l)y shariXMiinq 
his skills. At th(! riarruj tirnu, tfio soUJicrs would also Ihj 
rdcoiviny training in individual r,killG, thiit; <Jf)plyiru| 
till) rnuiti (fcholon troinirui concopt pn;viously di% 

CUSMld, 



Multi-echftlon traininu twm\ not tm limited to ju'.t 
individual tiwku. It may also includu colloctivif l.i'.k'. 
Whilo till} '.quuf' UhhUhu aro iming trainod in issuinq 
f>iitrol orders, tfui patrtjl mofnlHirs can practicino 
niovurrmnt tm:hniqu<JS (or t(j(;hni(|U(jfi for crosf.irm 
roads) \nu\m tho sufxii vision of tht} phitoon loadors or 
u\niu\ loading who ar(} already firoficionl in tfu) 
issuance of patrol ordms, Items 4 and fj irt titjure 'VJ 
could he cr)rtducted whiUt leaders are workino on 
items ? and 3, 



Altor corrtpiiitirtd tfttf Jiticiil irtdividii<il 
.lihunit hninirid. it is tune to ptjt (he lead'Ms hack 
wid' the s(|Uiuls. In fi(jure 'V?, iiern 'i tactical drill i*. 
tJSftd fu%t. I his exrfrcise is condij(.ted hy the rturnhers 
with '.ufticieitt (Mjxttition to insure evetv<Mie hiows 
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exactly how to react when moving through friendly 
lines, conducting a security halt, or reconnoitoring 
the objective. The key is go slow and critique every 
step. If the task is not done correctly now, it will not 
tx» executed properly either in the field exercise, or 
ultimately, in coinbat. 

With a rough determination of the training time 
required for the collective tasks completed (figure 
30), the next step is to estim.il(» th(; time required ft^r 
the field ex(.'rcis(i. 

Th<? following facts will influence this (hHermina- 

\. Nine squads must execute the patrol. 

1. There is only enough room in the training area 
for three squads to perform the patrol on a given 
night. 

3, The platoons will also be receiving training in 
the area defense during the week in which the 
patrol training will be conducted. 

4. The sqiJiids that conduct the night patrol should 
receive compensatory time. 

Y(»u %h(inld <:0(>idin;iIff with I \ l){>iin to Imd out 
what \\\\ iMfKMv.timate r. foi the dtflr»n'.».* tr.iifH(W), The 
two of you would jointly df'viHop an ,i(,tivity '.rhiMhile 
tfhit iniglit look ■>oini.'tliin(| liko fi(|Miif X\. 

A'. th(.' pitncip.il trainiM, you ntfcd to iiiluin to tht; 
<:ofnp«iny coiTiinandtM with thi'. '.clirdult* and youi 
intef ffMMliJtn tiainni(| ohjertivt",, Fir«t, to (t",olv(f the 
(|ii(.",tion in. Ilk'. 10 \\u* '.fJMMlule; ^ocon(i, \u ojr»jiv»f 
fittal iipproval foi your intt'niM'diate ti.iioino ohjec 
lives. With the company f:ommand<fr a'/.r.tancjf, Ihif 
i.r»mf)li»tifd tiainiiM) Iomnm'M would |t)ok hk(} fioUMj 'M 
( I Im* total fortfca'it wa% coinphMifd by combininti 
fi<)uo}'. M), and and addm(| tin? coininandei 
()uidari(:(t,) With thi; trainino lorcca'.t dnvtHopcd and 
trairiino ttMhniqiM!', (diMit)fi(Ml, tbu oimainiiM) training 
i(".ou(<:if'. can Im< if'.timalitd, ( usl, dettMrn'nn what 
iraifUfMi b'»comtt'. '.('parate trainifM) a-'/af)!!*, a*.M»)nj»d to 
a-.MM.int trainttr. a', ndhictnd in the lori'c.t'.t at liiiun' 
"M. Oi a', wit pointed nut »MrlM»r^ thny may hav** 
.I'/astnd in jlrvtHopiiMnii ol thr irit»!irn'?diat»f 

ohjtfi tivr-. and Ifiortdorc rcquioi only a minimum 
.iirioiint uf ()uidatU(« to (.'^iitiniK; woihiw) oo jt -.ptMatir 
IHffiud of m-.iiiicliuM Vour triiinirii) (juidaiKe in cithiM 
I .ra! '.hould t. out. tin the -.amc inloimatioo .r. rite 
<juidancn IIm» cumma»id»j» provulfd to you (i " . thf 
i/Htffun'th'itn ff.ftftHiff ftltftuUvtf to htt it( ( ttnifiirJttui 
\A/fin, whf'n, whffftf, tht* ttnintntj uf\<)\iti tf\ ,iu,fi/iihl(\ 
,iiul t/ttt /ti.i;fut\ fftf t iimfui tufff tfftf ttiUnini}}. 





DAY 1 


DAY 2 


DAY 3 




One Platoon 
preparing for 
recon patrol 


Two 

Platoons 

compensatory 

time 


Same as Day 2 


AM 


Defense 
Training 
(sandtable) 
(tactical drill) 


One Platoon: 
d e f e n s i ve 
training 
(tactical drill) 

Rotate same 
as Day 1 






Om Platoon 
pro paring 
tfaf amlva 

poihlofi 




- 


PM 

(Oty) 


Ona Plitoon? , 

Oiff Platoon 
eoo^oetini 
.lOfiOD patrol 


Samo 01 Day 1 




PM 

(NIflht) 


Oro Platoon 
aontfuotlni 
*fwo 

Ona Platoon? 




' ■' • ■' ■ ' ■ 
'' ' ,\ . ' )• ' ' ' 



tty piovidiiM) thi*) iy|H) of ()uidaiice to your 
a'.M'itiinrt, they wril int ahlrf to prepiire tfieir (rairtino 
V'.Mori propitrly, .'»p<uafically, llioy will bu able to 
takit your guidance, iirid ii'.lri(j llie 3 -^lep, (hiekward 
planning piocti't'i, pri'piiie and coriduci thoir in'tigried 
trairiintj llns r; partii;u)arly rrnportant for tactical 
cnllni tive riairihi() Ixtcau'.rt Ihey rriu*J develop 
appropriate i.tctical MtualMHi'. which will tfruible llierri 
to ratine your inter madialif tiairiiiig oiijectivte^ in a 
iitannitt which porniit*. \\\v.\\t to eviiluate properly the 
team Ol iihtt's P'M foi mari<;a 

Wvt .<(/Mt you ai n r H'ip<)n',ibla toi what your 
a'/.caaMt tiai(M'f% do, liavM tliam thi'ii wjmI' to 

yo<i ^ ' yiaii ( vnliialioH 
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28 
WED 


29 
THURS 


30 
FRI 


AM 


PATROL 
LDRTNG 

1. Write 
orders 

2. Select 
routes 

3. Supervise 
conduct 

SOLDIER TNG 

1. Movement 
techniqiiBS 

2, Camouflage 


PATROL 
LDRTNG 
Conduct of 
recon patrol 
sandtable 
exercise) 

SOLDIERTNG 

1. Use of map 
and compass 

2. RTO 
procedures 


ALL** 

1. Passage 
of lines 

2. Patrol 
formation 

3. Secure halt 
(tactical 
drill) 


Compensatory 
Time 

Critique 

Makeup and 

Remedial 

Training 


PM 

(Day) 
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Physical 
Training 


Maintenance 
ALL 

Recon petrol 
reheersel 

(tectlcal 
drill) 


1. Security 
TM action! 

2. Recon tMtn 
ections 
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info 
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AtMetici 


PM 






ALL 

Conduflt uf 
reoon patrol 

(taetleel 

drill) 




llnnulilV \t Ut ihih- ih i t lnltt ti ftnlU IHiii' t'sUllulh' ill fiH^H*' ftf 
* * * 1 IhtliihlH IhilliltiV i\ nut' (tfitHHn h 1 hllHt'l nloy w hh fn t ofhht, 
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COMPLETE ADMINISTRATIVE REQUIREMENTS 



After providing the assistant trainers your training 
guidance, you should complete the administrative 
requirements. This includes obtaining equipment, 
making coordination and developing lesson plans 
discussed in chapter 3. Sample lesson plans are 
included at app(?ndix G, Remember, lesson plans 
should be used as a guide only, If it does not fit your 
local needs, develop your own format. 

For complex tactical collective training like the 
reconnaissance patrol training, there are many things 
the trainer must do to complete the preparation of 
training, You will recall that in Step 1, Describe thw 
Desired Results of Training, an appropriate tactical 
situation was developed that jxjrmitted the trainer tr 
refinj; the commander's training objective. The trainer 
must now furth(;r develop the tactical situation by 
writinfj the administrative material that will be used 



to support the tactical training. For example. In 
;sting each squad's capability to conduct a successful 
reconnaissance patrol, one of the items that must \ye 
developed would be the patrol briefing given to the 
squad leader. In addition, after evaluating the patrol 
leader's caoability to prepare and issue a warning 
order and a patrol order, the trainer would provide a 
complete patrol order which specifies how the patrol 
would perform Its mission. This would be done to 
insure that the conduct of the patrols would be 
controlled and evaluated in a uniform manner. An 
example of a patrol briefing based on the tactical 
situation developed in Step 1 ih shown at figures 35 
and 3G. 

With the administrative requirements completed 
you are ready for the most imn utant part of the 
training process: The actual con luci of the training. 



PATROL BRIEFING FOR A RECONNAISSANCE PATROL 

Trfiinor Issues Bru.'fing to Patrol Leader (figure 36 depicts the tactical situation) 

MISSION: Vniii Mii'.Mnii I', In ci>ii(liK:l ;i ()()iiil loci )iiii;iiss;iiiL'C ol' the i)ri(l|u*,c silo (l.oc YD lo 
(Iclniiiiin'; 

:i. 1 111' .1/1' 1)1 iIk' L'lu'iiiy Inu'i' ^'jMidiiif; (lie l)iiil^.',e, 

l>, jlii' typr it\ I'lH'iiiy Wi'iipnir. ;iii(l i.'c|uipiiii'iit , 'w., :miIuii];iI ic wiMpniis, i)iliui trcw sciVL'd wcMpoiis, ladios, 
.rhulr-.. 

(-. I or.itlolt .tlid type o| loll lliL';ili()ll'>, 

|;N|{MY I'OKCr.S: hii'iiiv li;i-. wilhili:iwii In tlu.* north \idi' uj tlio livci wIilmv thoy ;ir»; prepjiiiitf, dclV'tisive 
pdMiiuns "fi tin* hii'li ^'iniiml uvnltinkiiif, the rivfi, Wc siispci t lliat llic enemy is Inrtiryiiif, Ihc Inuly.c I is 
I'utidiirtiiif Kii ;il p;itu)l', nil the '.until sidr (d ihc ImdfH.' ;ind ;iloiif.', tin.' I;:is(-Wust loiid. 

I'KII'.NDI.Y I-'OUri'^S: Hm l):it tiilmii li;i'. brcii :itt:ii:kiii|'; otii coinpiniy i<) \'.^ llic l);i(l;ili()n n-scivc. The 
l),ilt:iln>ti I. pK'p.ninf', \n iilt:ii-l-; .iinl ('i(>v> the livri tnnnniovv iitf*lit. 

I.ICII'I DAI A: H will he d.iik ,it ^OOO ln>iii'. (Id.N 1); tlir inoim will lisr ;it lioiits. 

Vnii will dep.itl liioinlly lines :ii ilnM/k p^nnt 1 luit kitcr tinni '<)()() hoin:;. You iiinsl nenli'i liicMidly line'. :i( 
I lic'i k pniiii -1 not l.ilci HiMii .MOO hums. Yon will eoordiimte with the CO, Co A, lot dt\)iirliiie ;iiid lernliy of 
lih'iidly liiH", I Ir wdt idsu piovidc yuii ;i f-'jiliic tu |(,';id yon to :iiid I'loin liis lin(V. iind yoiir :isscinhly :ncii il' yoii 
M'ipie*,| unr, 

Vun will M'le« I ViMit uwn lonie helweni i lii'i k point s, Kcpjnl yoiii ;iiiiv;il :il (.Mch cluM'kpoinI ii>iii|.', tin* lollowiii^f 
ludr wuid-.. * V\ li|lie.( p.' ^nriMi; ''|M leii. (Vd yrllnw. 

( MoidiiuP' with tin- iuinp;iiiv loiw;n»l ol):,eivri loi liir ■.•ippoit. (*oi)Mlifi;i(e wilh tli** supply \nyy:\i\\ loi 
e<piipi I'lit .ind i.ithMi',, Mmi'i joi|.'rt (u ol<i:nn hiiiuciikiis iind -.tiiiltte st-( pes, 

IIh- I'.i \c'ii"-jiit will .iii;iii^»e loi e;nly eliuw, le-.t liiiDf.',, iiiid ii t(di(Mi,i;il ;neii, innl upon eluin. Imt eliow, 
( uuiditi.ii'* vvmI' hi'ii din i ily lui these j(enis I 'vitl didutel tin* p:i(iol ininiedi:iti.dy :dtei y<MU leliiin, 



tti.t'lii 
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STEP 3: Conduct 
Training to Standards 

Step 3 of the 3-step process is conducting training 
in a manner which will insure that the individuals, 
teams, or units being trained can meet established 
standards. Again, the procedure for tactical collective 
training is the same as for individual training. Your 
IntRrmediate training objectives have been established 
(and refined by the assistant trainers) and include the 
standards your training must achieve. When these 
have been performed successfully, the team or unit is 
ready to practice and be tested in performing the 
commander's objective. 

Remember, during the actual conduct of training 
you should insure that leaders and team or unit 
members can perform their respective critical 
individual and subunit tasks before they train 
together to perform the commander's training 
objectives. 

This would include all of the training which is 



indicated in figures 33 and 34. As the principal 
trainer, you will have to monitor this training very 
closely, especially at the critiques and during remedial 
training. A block of training such as this one, or more 
complex training such as attack or defense, will 
require close attention to coordination and super- 
vision of the assistant trainers. 

As a principal trainer, you are responsible for the 
training conducted by your assistants. As a leader, 
you must supervise their t aining ai iJ p-ov!d>. 
assistance where it is needed. In .his respect, you 
should monitor the training and make adjustments in 
the schedule as needed. For exampl<j, W you observe 
incorrect procedures, techniques, or methods being 
used by a unit as it maneuvers against a fortified 
position, you should stop the fyining, explain what is 
wrong, and require the unit to start over again. To 
hammer this point home, consider the following 
examples of training being conducted (next page). 
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Visualize a piece of rolling, semi -wooded 
terrain on a sunny day, A rifle squad comes 
out of the woods and crosses the Final 
Coordination Line, moving on line. There is 
a 10-meter interval between the men and the 
squad leader is moving along behind the 
squad, talKing on the radio. The supporting 
artillery is shifted from the objective. 
Immediately the riflemen move forward, 
rapidly firing aimed shots from the shoulder 
every time their left foot hits the ground. As 
they get within 30 meters of the objective, 
the rate of movement and fire increase. The 
riflemen are firing from the underarm 
position while the automatic riflemen are 
firing short bursts from the hip. 




Isn't this a sight to warm the heart of ev v . !^antry leader? A e of infantry moving 
upright and courageously in the attack. Would tnis wo r in con''^ "'^ NO! 

It might have worked for Wellington or Napoleo"'. i-ut i' \.su,,'iWork for you. In fact, 
if you are training in tht<i fa<ihicn, you and youi n ar. L'/f ^RONG! 

In combat, two enemy riflemen, oug in, and tirin..| wol ;»',ned shots would kill or 
wound half of the squad before they even reacho*^) tK<' .ive. The remaining men 

w t Id be flat on the ground looking for some way ' f i jir predicament. 



T>^e view this time is of a bleacher site in 
J local training area. It is a nice day and 
about 90 men are sitting in the bleachers. A 
young lieutenant is just beginnin t i class on 
s fund defense. 

W'th the lieutenant are two NCOs 
wearing starche 1 fatigues and jniny bootr. 
Charts and other training aids are ready for 
i.se. 

Oaring the first hour, the lieutenant gets 
the rubject Mil in hand, explaining tht 
p'lrp^'..'' of tht' tih I defense, secttriv/ 
ehm^u :s, final protft /e firer, and alternate 
positions. 

One or two men nid, but for the most 
fhirt everyone stays av\ ake. The second hour 
begins and tfie lieutvf ant is now explaining 
how to dig toxh )lec, set out claymores and 
wire, and C'lll for artillery fire. Several men 
ir } ifsleep now,' the remainder, although 
fheif eyas arc Often, their minds are far away. 



• 'mU ' ii 'iately, these situations occur far too often 
in i,.,iMig. They occur because commanders and 
trai, ; s have not done their "homework." They have 
not • '!<en the time to properly prepare the training. 
Consequently, despite a lot of activity or talking, 
little or no training takes place. In ft-^.t, the soldiers 
are learning to do it wrong or not at all. 

This is a situation unit leaders must not tolorate. 
\ \ '7 must establish training objectives and insure 
ihat established standards are met. The training must 
stress techniques. When significant errors are spotte{l, 
thf. fifiiner should stop the exorcise and correct the 
defi -.cy before continuing. While, initially, the 
train 'ig may appear to progress slowly, the soldiers 
undergoing training will learn to do it right the first 
time and subsequent training will not have to 
continually cover "old ground." 

This approach is bost illustrttted when one 
considers a successful football team. After a game, 
the deficiencies are identified and in next week's 
practice session, tlie coaches and the team work fi/ird 



to correct deficiencies. They don't merely identify 
problems, talk about them, and hope that in the 
following week's game the deficiencies will be 
somehow magically corrected. Likewise, in rhe 
practice sessions, when the coach spots a deficwiiL/ 
in executing a play he stops the session, explains lo 
the team or player how the play should be ex.»c ted 
and then the team practices the play until Wv// ^fct it 
right. Similarly, good tactical collective train t?kei 
time, hard work, and the dedication of the ijj .rfs tc 
do it right. They must require the soldiers undergoing 
training to practice a task again, and again, and again 
until they can perform it right. Without this attitude, 
chances are your training will fail. 

SETTING REALISTIC STANDARDS 

Training standards play an important role in 
training because they help insure that leaders, 
soldiers, teams and units can perform successfully in 
combat. Trainers must set realistic standards because 
then soldiers know exactly what is expected of them. 

You conduct effective tactical training by clearly 
specifying the standards you expect your soldiers to 
nr.eet in performing a task. You must then have the 
leaders, soldiers, team, or unit practice the task until 
they can meet successfully the standards you have 
est<'jblished. Finally, you must hold the unit-partic- 
ularly your subordinate leaders—accountable for 
insuring that your standards are met-just as your 
commander should hold you accountable for meeting 
his standards. 

For example, if a pUitoon is undergoing training in 
the area defense and the task is to dig foxholes, it is 
the responsibility of the fire team leaders and squad 
leaders to walk from position to position insuring the 
holes nre the proper size, have natural camouflage, 
provide protection from direct small arms fire, etc. It 
is ossentini that soldiers know the standards and aro 
required to meet them. 

Soldierr. perform tasks in the manner you want 
only when they clearly understand the standards you 
expect from them. The same thing goes for your 
subordinate leaders In the unit. They will insure that 
their men comply with your standards once they 
clearly undorstarul what your standards are and know 
you will check to see they are met. 

It's your responsibility as a leader to establish 
these stan(Jards during the preparation of your 
training. It's also your responsibility as a leader to 
insure these stanrlards are understood and complied 
with durinrj the conduct of your training. This is not 
easy, but tfiat's why you're paid to Iki a leader. 



In* order to train to standards, you must be 
sufficiently self-disciplined to stay with each task 
until it is mastered. This means that when the unit 
makes a mistake, you should stop and have them do 
it right It's admittedly more fun to run over the 
objective or tear down the road in your tanks, but 
this is not how battles are won. They are won by 
going over the planning of the operation with the 
leaders until they can meet your standards, then 
going over the next task until its standards have been 
met, and so on. Only when each of the individual 
tasks has been mastered, do you move on to tactical 
exercises, and the field exercise. Once the unit can 
demonstrate it can meet your standards during a field 
exercise, you can continue to conduct as many field 
exercises as time and resources allow in order to 
permit the unit to improve its proficiency. 

SUPERVISION AND CRITIQUES 

Training to standards requires continuous super- 
vision. For example, when a platoon leader has placed 
his platoon in its defensive positions, he should start 
walking across his platoon front. As he looks at each 
position, he checks to see if it takes advantage of the 
best natural cover, concealment, and fields of fire. As 
he gets to one end of the platoon, he turns back and 
checks each position again to see if the men are 
following the prescribed priority of work. 

On his next swing along the line, he might check 
to see whether the natural camouflage has been 
maintained. He shoul.d also walk 200-300 meters out 
in front of the position to determine what the enemy 
would see as they approach. 

In order for your training to be effective, it must 
involve constant supervision and correction of 
individual and unit performance. Everyone in the unit 
must be continuously informed of how close their 
p)erformance is to the established standards. VWien 
squad field training exercises are being conducted, the 
company commander and all of the platoon leaders 
should be in the field with their men, actively 
supervising and correcting the training. 

POST TRAINING EVALUATION 

Because you have carefully prepared your training 
and establichod measurable training standards you 
will bo able to evaluate tactical colloctlvo training 
using the techniques discussed in chapter 3. In 
addition, a handy checklist for evaluating your 
training is contained in appendix D. Remember, you 
should keep informal records of what the training 
accomplished (or failed to accomplish, and why) so 
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that the commander can make necessary adjustments 
to the training program. Also, future trainers will 



then have a record they can use to assist theri, in 
preparing the same or similar training. 



USING ARTEPTO PREPARE AND CONDUCT TACTICAL COLLECTIVE TRAINING 



As is the case with equipment-oriented collective 
training, ARTEP provides a great deal of useful 
information to commanders and trainers responsible 
for the planning, conduct, and evaluation of tactical 
collective training, Because ARTEP specifies the 
collective performances required of all elements of a 
unit, including the standards for performance that 
must be met, it is the basis for collective training and 
(♦valuation. Combat arms units will find the applicable 
ARTEP an excellent source of tactical collective 
training objectives and of other information that will 
aid in the preparation and conduct of tactical 
training. 

To illusirnie how ARTEP can be used, consider 
the trnmrng nnd evaluation outline extract from 
ARTEP 7-45 below. This training and 
evaluation outline specifies one of the combat 
capribilitres required of a rifle squad to operate 
succossfully ns a pomt squad of an advance party 
conducting a niovement-to contact mission. The 
[)erformancos expected of the squad are expressed in 
tftrms of thf; mission, the primary training and 
(ivaluation standards, and the assfyciated collective 
training objectives. Thfjse ob)oclives require the 



preparation and conduct of tactical collective 
training. Because they are stated in performance 
terms, the first step of the backward planning process 
"Describe the desired results of training" is largely 
completed. 

Further, information contained in the suggested 
support requirements will aid in estimating the 
training resources required to conduct training, and 
will point the trainer to the key references. Finally, 
the tips to trainers and evaluators provide additional 
information on how the exercise might be conducted. 

As was the case with equipment-oriented collective 
training, the Information contained in the training 
and evaluation outline does not do all the trainer's 
work. Where needed, training objectives must be 
refined, intermediate training objectives developed, 
and lesson plans completed. Nonetheless, ARTEP 
focuses commanders and trainers on the "desired 
results of training" and provides information 
commanders and trainers need and can use. If an 
ARTEP has been completed fo^ your unit, consult 
and use it frequently. 



TRAINING AND EVALUATION OUTLINE 



UNIT: RIFLE SQUAO 



MISSION: MOVEMENT TO CONTACT (MEETING ENGAGEMENT) 

Thf.' following gtjnorat conditions and primary training/evaluation standards apply: 

a. General Conditions. For the past two days the enemy has been withdrawing and ba.s succeeded in breaking 
contact. Latest intelligence reports Indicate that the enemy has left behind sniper teams to harass friendly forces 
seeking to locate and fix the main enemy force. The squad being trained or evaluated is the point squad of the 
advance party of a larger force conducting a movement to contact mission in daylight. The squad is told to 
oliminatf.' any enemy resistance that is within its capability. 81 -mm mortar fire is available on request. Both 
friendly and enemy forces should use Squad Combat Operations Exorcise (Simulation) (SCOPES) equipment 
when available, practice hand grenades, and 5.56 blank ammunition. 

b. Primary Training/Evaluation Standards. To receive a satisfactory rating the squad must succossfully meet 
these standards: Eliminates, within a reasonable time, a small enemy force (2 to 3 men armed with AK 47 
automatic rifles) without sustaining excessive casualties and prepares to continue mission promptly after the 
enemy resistance fias been eliminated. 

NOTE 1: Whm SCOPES nquipmont is nvtiilable, friandly and enomy casualties will bo assessed in accordance 
with procedures specified in TC 7 2 (test edition), ''Squad Combat Operations Exercise (Simu/atton)/' When 
SCOPES equipment is not iwailnbte, base friendly and enemy casualties on the evaluator's observations and 
/udgmont. 
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NOTE 2: It is emphasized th3t this is a movement to contact/meeting engagement and not just 
problem. 



TASK 



Use proper move* 
ment technique. 



Locate and report 
enumy. 

Eliminate enemy re- 
sistance. 



CONDITIONS 



Prfipnre to continue 
mission. 



Dismounted in daylight, under 
the following conditions: 

a. Squad leader is given an oral 
platoon leader's frag order which 
provides: 

(1) Enemy and friendly situa- 
tion and mission described in the 
general conditions. 

(2) Other necessary Informa- 
tion (e.g., route, command and 
signal, etc). 

b. Squad personnel carry normal 
TOE weapons and equipment. 

c. Lnemy and friendly personnel 
have SCOPES equipment, practice 
hand grenades, and 5.56mm blank 
ammunition. 

(NOTE: Personnel should be 
trained with SCOPES equipment 
and techniques before conducting 
this evaluation). 

d. Squad leader should have map, 
sq.uad radio and lensatic compass. 

Enemy engages the squad when 
its lead element is within small 
arms range (e.g., 200-300 meters). 

Enemy force continues to engage 
the squad. 



Enemy resistanno has been elimi- 
*iated. 



TRAINING/EVALUATION STANDARDS 



Squad uses traveling when contact is not likely, traveling 
overwatch wfien contact is possible, and bounding overwatch 
wfien contact is expected. The squad's execution of these 
movement techniques optimizes the use ot terrain to 
minimize its exposure and to maximize its ability tu deliver 
suppressive fires from the best available overwatch positiu.is. 

NOTE: When using SCOPES equipment, achievement of this 
standard is evaluated based on the casualties inflicted on the 
squad by 'le entmy. If SCOPES equipment is not available, 
determination is based on evaluator observation/judgment. 



RATING 



U 



Squad leader promptly reports contact tu his platoon leader 
Including location and estimated size of enemy. 



Within a reasonable time, squad eliminates enemy re?if»lance 
using fire (organic/supporting) and maneuver without 
sustaining oxcossivo casualties. 

NOTE: When using SCOPES equipment, achievement of this 
standard is evaluated, based on the casualties inflicted on the 
squad by the enemy. 

Promptly after elimination of enemy resistance, squad 
(r.t.ihlishes local security and prepares to continue the 
mission. 
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SUGGESTED SUPPORT REQUIREMENTS (EVALUATION) 
RIFLE SQUAD: Movement to Contact (Meeting Engagement) 



1. Administration: 

a. TC 7-1 and TC 7-2 provide 
guidance necessary for the conduct of 
this evaluation. 

b. Squads should receive at least 4 
hours of SCOPES training prior to the 
evaluation. 

c. A pL'itGon leader's frag order must 
be prepareu in advance by the ^valuators 
for issue to the squad leader. 

2. Minimum Evaluator(s): 1 LT, OIC; 3 NCO's 
(4 controllers are broken out as follows: 1 with 
aggressors, 2 with squad, and 1 as net control 
station/scorer.) 

3. Aggressors: 2 or 3 men with rifles. 

4. Support Troops: 1 driver. 

5. Vehicles/Communication: 1 vehicle; 4 
radios (AN/PRC-77). 

G. Maneuver Area: Rolling, lightly wooded 
terrain that provides some concealment to the 
attacking squad. An area of at least 500 x 1000 
meters is r(?quired. 

7. Firing Area: None. 

8. Training Aids, Devices und Special Equip- 
ment: 



a. One six-power scope, scope adapt- 
er, adapter bolt, washer, and wing nut per 
squad member and each aggressor. 

b. Identification numbers (4 of the 
same number) for affixing to helmet 
camouflage cover for each squad member 
and each aggressor (see App D, TC 7-2 for 
details). 

9. Ammunition: Ctq blank 5.56mm, 100 rds 
per M-16 rifle; fuze practice grenade, 25 each; 
simulator ground burst projectile, 5 each. 

10. Key References: TC 7-1, TC 7-2, FM 7-5 
(TBP). 

11. Tips for Evaluators/Trainers: When 
SCOPES equipment is used, evaluators will 
require prior orientation and training in 
SCOPES technique prior to conducting this 
evaluation. TC 7-2 provides extensive informa- 
tion/guidance for using the SCOPES tPdv 
niques. When SCOPFS equipment is not 
available, one evaluator should be located with 
the aggressor forte. Thi'; will permit the 
evaluator to ohserve the tested squad's 
proficiency in using available cover and 
concealment and proper fire and maneuver 
techniques. One evaluator should act as the 
squad's platoon leader throughout tluj exercise. 
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ENGAGEMENT SIMULATION 

Tactical collective training cannot be meaningful 
without a form of evaluation. The ARTEP provides 
the tasks, conditions, and standards from which 
training objectives are developed. There still remains a 
subjective judgmental process in determining if the 
standards were met, i.e., the ARTEP standards state 
that the task is to h<' accomplished "without 
excessive casualties." Determining what is excessive 
casualties is hard enough, but who the casualties are is 
even harder to define realistically. The term 
"engagement simulation" represents a family of 
techniques and equipmtint designed to realistically 
provide casualty assessment simulating the lethality 
of modern weapons in a two-sided, free-play tactical 
training exercise. What this means to trainers is that 
for the first time it is possible to effectively put "kill 
or be killed" realism into tactical training. 

Live Fire Exercise Vs. 
Tactical Exercise 

In the past, traintjrs had only two alternatives for 
training solcliers to fight. One method, thf; live fire 
exercise, has the advantage of ^xirmitting troops to 
maneuver while firing live ammunition. It has the 
disadvantage that the "enemy" cannot shoot back. In 
fact, the enemy must be simulated. The second 
method, tactical exercises, allows for the use of 
opposing forces, but not the use of live ammunition. 
The result, all too often, is that bad liabits are 
developed and reinforced. For example, troops and 
vehicles moved around the "battlefield" as if they 
were immune to enemy fire. This sometimes led to 
employing tactical conceptr, and techniques that 
would prove disastrous if applied in combat. The 
stand-up assaults, commori to tactical training 
exerciser, of the past, is one example. 



Unfortunately, many efforts lo solve tactical 
training problems by using blanks and artillery 
simulators alone have not produced the degree of 
combat realism needed to make soldierj and leaders 
understand just how vulnerable they are to enemy 
fire. To complicate matters further, in recent years, 
this vulnerability has '^r !■ i'.cd. On the modern 
battlefield the lethality 'ons has advanced to 

the point that any targ^: • for more than a few 
seconds, even at extren. : .iivjos, can be killed or 
destroyed. Because potential adversaries possess large 
forces armed with modern weapons and equipment, 
even moderate casualty rates would be unacceptable 
to U.S. forces who must be able to fight 
outnumbered and win. 

Two Systems of Realistic 
Engagement Simulation 

For these and other reasons, research in findi«ig 
techtiiques to improve tactical training has con- 
centrated in the field of engagement simulation. Two 
such systems, SCOPES and REALTRAIN, have been 
developed and are soon to be in the units if not there 
already. These systems provide this realism to squad, 
gun crews, and platoons. Further, engagement 
simulation offers trainers the capability to achieve the 
degree of combat realism necessary to teach soldiers 
to: 

© Recognise the significance of the increased 
lethality of modern weapons. 

• Make the maximum protective use ot terrain. 

• Utilize suppressive fires to cover movement. 

• Stress in training and combat the use of 
combined arms. 
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Scopes 

The first development in engagement simulation 
training techniques and equipment was the Squad 
Combat Operations Exercise Simulation, or SCOPES. 
Briefly, this is ho\N SCOPES works. Trainers first 
develop a tactical scenario based on specific training 
objectives to be accomplished (e.g., the rifle squad 
movennent to contact mission and objectives in 
ARTEP 7-45). Each rifleman of both opposing forces 
mounts a 6X telescope on his M16A1 rifle. The 
telescopes are used to identify numbers worn on the 
helmets of all participants. When a nv«mber of an 
"enemy" soldier is identified, the sotaier making the 
identification fires a blank round and calls out the 
number he sees. Controllers in the vicinity in turn 
pass the nurr.ber over a radio net to controllers 
operating with the opposing force. If the number is 
correct, the controller immediately "kills" the man 
wearing the number seen. 

In this manner, "battles" may be conducted with 
real outcomes. Depending on the tactics selected and 
the individual techniques used, it is possible to 
objectively determine "winners" and "losers". 

After each engagement, troops on both side", are 
brought together for an after action review. The 
discussion is guided by the senior controller who 
reviews the battle chronologically with emphasis on 
each action in which casualties occurred. The soldiers 
themselves describe how they were able to engage and 
destroy a target or were "killed" themselves. In tl is 
manner, the correct techniques to avoid being 
"killed" can be brought out, learned, and practiced in 
subsequent engagement;. 

Realtrain 

SCOPES techniques, originally designed for rifle 
squads and platoons, have been applied successfully 
to other weapons systems under a program called 
REALTRAIN. REALTRAIN permits the conduct of 
larger scale opposing forces tactical exercises (up to 
two platoons against a smaller force). Like SCOPES, 
REALTRAIN combines the advantages of a live fire 
exercise with those of a tactical exercise. To simulate 
the effects of other weapons systems, optical devices 
including telescopes and plastic sighting plates are 
mounted or used with LAWs, 106-mm RCLR, TO\A/s, 
tank main guns, DRAGON i.nd QO-mm RCLR. 

These devices are alined with the weapon's sights, 
tlcersby allowing controllers to see the same sight 
picture as the gunners. This permits them to verify a 
gunner's aim during a target engagement. Gcnnerc 
"shoot" at targets by announcing the identification 
numbers worn by the soldinrs or displayed on vehicles 
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when the target is alined in their sights. Each optical 
device is correlated with the maximum effective range 
of the particular weapons system with which it is 
used. In this manner controllers verify the aim, and 
award "hits" or "misses" reported over a casualty 
assessment net to controllers operating with the 
opposing force. Damage assessment is then made 
according to a set of REALTRAIN rules of 
engagement that are simple to learn and apply. 
Depending on which force engages first, controllers 
may be either on the shooting or receiving end of an 
engagement (or both). This permits casualties to be 
determined on a real time basis. REALTRAIN also 
simulates weapons signatures. Blank ammunition is 
used for rifles and machineguns. Backblast simulators 
are used for antitank weapons. Main gun simulators 
are used for tanks. 

REALTRAIN also incorporates the pKiy of 
indirect fire weapons. However, instead of randomly 
throwing simulators around, the participants must 
actually plan for, request and adjust all mortar and 
artillery fire. "Indirect Fire" markers, using a 
prepared grid System, place the simulators where 
actual rounds would land. If the request for fire and 
subsequent adjustments pontain incorrect coordi- 
nates, magnetic azimuth etc., the resulting fires will 
prove ineffective (or in some cases highly embar- 
rassing as rounds intended for the "enemy" land on 
the requester's own forces). 

Field tests conducted, using SCOPES and REAL- 
TRAIN exercises, have proven that engagement 
simulation techniques are more than just another 
"training innovation." They work! Both soldiers and 
units reach higher levels of tactical proficiency more 
rapidly, and soldiers are motivated to train because 
the tactical exercises present a real challenge. 

With engagement simulation, the element of 
competition is always present. Soldiers and their units 
are measured by their ability to fight against other 
units. 



Soldiers develop respect for those men in their 
unit who contribute most to the unit's success. Peer 
pressure Is placed on poor performers who are 
encouraged "to try harder". More important, the 
soldiers perceive that their contributions really do 
affect the outcome of n battle. When they have 
accomplished their mission, the resulting job 
satisfaction is high. 

Engagement simulation nas already been applied 
to some of the missions contained in some ARTEPS. 
The application of SCOPrS to the squad movement 
to contact missions is one example. 

Information oi- how to prepare and conduct 
tactical exercises using engagement simulation train- 
ing techniques and equipment is contained in TC 
71-5, "REALTRAIN/' January 1975 and TC 7-2. 
"SCOPES." It includes weapons engagement rules, 
casualty assessment techniques and a discussion of 
the equipment and controller techniques used. 

Additional research into Bngagement simulation equip- 
ment and techniques is continuing. For example, tactical 
gaming systems designRd to improve leader training are being 
combined with SCOPES and REALTRAIN techniques. The 
resultii g combination is a training program called 
EFFTRAIN which stresses the multi-echelon training 
approach emphasized in this chapter. When validated, 
EFFTRAIN will be made available io the field. While the 
research work continues, it should be emphasized that 
engagement simulation is available now in both the active 
Army and Reserve Components. Commanders and trainers 
responsible for preparation and cunduct of tactical training 
should mastsr the available techniques and employ them in 
the training of their units. Properly utilized, they can make a 
big difference in the results achieved, and in the morale and 
enthusiasm of the soldiers undei going training. 
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CHAPTER 6 



SUMMARY 

This chapter has described how trainers can 
prepare and conduct tactical collective training using 
the 3-step, backward planning process. These steps 
are; 

1 Describe the Desired Results of Training 

2 Prepare to Conduct Training 

3 Conduct Training to Standarcs 

Throughout this chapter the fundamentals of 
collective training have been stressed. These funda- 
mentals are: 

Develop Precise Training Objectives and 
Insure Established Standards are Met 

^ Insure Soldiers Can Perform Critical In- 
dividual and Subunit Tasks 

^ Employ Multi-Echelon Collective Training 

In addition, this chapter and appendix E discuss 
five types of tactical exercises that trainers can use to 
conduct tactical collective training. Trainers should 
learn when and how to conduct each of these 
exercises. These exercises can greatly 3«ist command- 
ers and trainers in correcting specific training 
deficiencies identified during the conduct of tactical 
training and training tests. 

Tactical training is the most difficult type of 
training to prepare and conduct properly. It demands 
that commanders and their trainers become training 
experts. Trainers must learn to stress the funda- 
mentals of collective training to insure training 
standards are established and met. 

With the fundamentals in mind, what exactly has 
this chapter provided you, the trainer? rirst, it has 
given you a training philosophy. Although it was not 
staged as such, it is woven into all of the material in 

this chapter. It consists of getting your soldiers 
actively involved in performing a task which they 



must be able to perform in their job-in peacetime 
and most important, in combat. 

For any type of training, the trainer must first 
identify the task or tasks which a leader, soldier, or 
unit must be able to perform. Tactical collective 
training is no exception. Your company commander 
may give you a training objective, but if he doesn't, 
then you determine what the soldiers must do. 

Once the desired result of training has been 
specified (the commander's training objective), you 
must establish intermediate training objectives which 
will permit the training to be progressive (simple to 
complex). With the objectives established, you can 
then determine and organize the training required. 

There is no simple solution to preparing training. 
Further, each un.t faces different problems and 
constraints in conducting training. If it's to be done 
a nd done properly, it always has been and always will 
be a time-consuming process. Preparing training 
requires thinking, some reading and writing, 
and finally a lot of checking to insure that every 
aspect of the 1-hour period or 4-day exercise will 
accomplish the training objectives that were devel- 
oped. 

In the last step of the 3-step process. Conduct 
Training to Standards, your skill as a trainer and as a 
leader is really put to the test. No matter how 
carefully you have prepared your training, the real 
payoff is whether or not the leaders, soldiers, and 
units can perform successfully the training objectives 
(and, therefore, meet established standards) at the 
completion of their training. 

Many people have cor^?'dered themselves to be 
expert trainers. We can no longer afford the luxury of 
thinking we are experts; we must be experts if we are 
going to discharge our duties as professionals. 
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Training Publications 




Almost every procedure, tactic, and technique for 
military training appears within the thousands of 
official and unofficial U.S. Army publications. These 
publications, (provided by Department of the Army, 
service schools, commands, and agencies) can: 

□ help you establish training objectives 
n save you preparation time 

□ help you conduct training 

n assist you in monitoring and evaluating training 

But faced with the vast number of publications, 
how do you, as a trainer, know what is available, 
what you need, how to get what you need, and how 
to use the publications? These questions are answered 
in this appendix. 
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What is 
Available? 

Wbi'n planinnq tijirmu]. diMi't rely solely on ycnif 
own knowledge of The sut)|i»rt Review refeieiir e 
nvitcnaK t<^ refro<ih your nvMTiOfy, to imure you hdvt* 
the latest jfiformdtior\ and to tn»lp you plan. These 
materials include 'teld nianuaU (FiVl), training 
e rculars (TC). Army requlations |AR), Army Sulijt'Ct 
Schedules (ASuhiScd), Army Training and Evaluation 
Programs (A^rfGP), Soldier's Manuals, Terhnirl 
Manuals 'TV;i, se;vice schools' extension training 
matenais, c:)rnnr»and jbtications. training aids, 
training dt«!ix^'j .^nd Training Extension Course (TEC> 
lessons To* he\n you fmd out what materials jtp 
available on a particular sul)|ect, the DA Pamphlet 
310 series is a c;ood starting point. 

I n DA Pam 31 0 1 . "Inciex of Administrative 
Publ. cations, ' you will find a hstmg of all DA 
regulations, circulars, and pamphlets including those 
on training For example. AR 385 63 specifies safety 
precautions required for conducting range firing 
Probably the most helpful mdtx for trainino is DA 
Pam 310-3, "Index of Doctrmal, Tra .g, and 
OrqvHnizational PuWication." It contains a listing of 
most of the rurrent training literature (e g,, FM<^, TCs, 
and ARTE?s; If your subject is malntenarce, DA 
Pam 3104 lists technical manuals, si'pply bulletins 
and technical bulletms. All the pamphlets have ar 
alphabetical index m the back to "^ssist vou n 
locating what yoj need. 

Don't forget to look at DA Pam 310 12, "InJex 
and Description of Army Devices" and DA f arn 
1081, "Index of Army Motion Pictures and Related 
Audio Visual Aids." Training devices, movies, and 
graphic training aids (GTA) can be a big help m 
making training interesting and effective. Check also 
the catalog of your supporting TASO or training aids 
^nd audio-v'<:ual c?»nT^fi To se^ what Thpy •^^vp that 
you can use. 

Remember that service schools provide extension 
training materials including special texts, lesson plans, 
programed texts, and correspondence courses to 
trainers in the field. Review the service schools' 
catalogs to see what they have available. 

New Training Publications 
and Materials • 

Al' service schools have increased their efforts to 
produce improved training literature and materials 
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anil [)u.v(J». .iri.,.{i I , .'sT.inre to u.- •-:ms and traminq 
nianagtMS m ttie ir Md, These effoi:^ ^re not (^onfined 
to pt»rK)dic revision of the traditional dnctrinal 
put)lications such as fieki manuals. New families of 
training literature are bt»inq deve*ojXHJ and field 
tested. These include ARTEPs, Soldier's Manuals, and 
TEC Lessons 

ARTEP replaces the apphcable Army Training 
Program (ATP) and Army Training Tests (ATT). 
ARTEPs aro specifically designed for Active Army 
and Reserve Component training in today's training 
environment. They set forth the collective perfor- 
mances for the crew/squad through the battalion/sep 
arate company echelons and, more important, the 
minimum acceptable standards of performance these 
elements must meet. In addition to stating the 
"what" and "how well," other information such as 
estimated training resource requ-rements (ammuni 
tion, aggressors, maneuver areas, etc.) and tips to 
trainer; and evaluators are included. 

Soldier's Manuals provide the basis for individual 
•raning and evaluation Each manual specifies, by 
MOS, skill level, and duty p . ' tion cluster, the critical 
con^bat performances each soldier is expected to 
niab^or. Because Soldier's Manuals include the 
minmjrn standards of performance that must be 
met, the Soldier's Manual is the basis for the Skill 
Qualificai.on Tet;t (SQT). This is a performance test 
administered periodically, which permits a soldier to 
demonstrate proficiency in his present MOS and skill 
level, and to qualify for advancement to the next 
higher skill level. 

Training Extension Course (TEC) lessons are 
instructional nr^terial designed to enhance individual 
training and evaluation in units. TEC uses a variety of 
p>resentation tnedia, including a idio- visual, audio 
only, audio and workbook, programed texts arid 
illustrated "job aids." For example, the audio-visual 
format includes a supe. 8 film cartridge, audio 
cassette, and lessor administrativ j instructions, whic^ 
a soldier uses with a "Cue/See" projectoi The 
"Cue/See" permits the soldier to work it his own 
pace, making responses to lesson requirements. Some 
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Ot :h.' It Ir , [»•■ I Ml 1 \\)<- j rl t m .)i t jii ! .1 t. II 

"inj-.trtv" 1 (Mi|.iul..t skill ()!!lrr, tcilu'i' 

.t.lilituMMl iti.jai.lu.i; I niln I vf skiM ti.!'H>Mt| l»i'!*>ir 
.1 >.tt« toi V I >''! 1. 1; 'iMfU J t.l-.K t ,in Jttjuifil 

I'M pj» tt. uijt 1'^ t .fijt' itrnv> i>t r(iin(in>t"i1 f^v iiiMU)j 

priKult", .r> •>H<rll("il vrhntf tnr ri viss !t n (UJ, 
M»ttrst>r' tfjMnii. or tnr utuimIij! I r ii nt s. >' In* i 
wh.> (U\ not h.a»' ii»M t'ss.ii V prntiiiLMHV in j pjil"u'.ii 
skil! I !T>;>nr t jn?l ^ . M C V. .r, 1 f I's i n on ] u Mi r i on 
vVitti Uu' <<.»u'l(>pnu'nr ot ARTEF^ jmi So'/m-'', 
MjnujK Usrd pioivniy, jl! provulf ttu' lyf)* of 
Trj.nituj ltt»'r,Hun' jtxj rn.Ki-rijIs vvhich >.vili Ivlp ^M.^^ t' 
ttl»' tra'f>.n(; [ >h in n'^if . iTurf »'t!.v i»'n! ,\ni\ rttt t I.vf 



How to Get 
What You (Meed 

Vinii I ii ' Scnj.Mni 01 trainnu) NCO '.IkhiUI h.JV«' 
Ih*' Ijtr.! .n{t!ions of (^A Pjni jIOnjmii'^ 'nH.'vi nuj 
>i I opv jll A'J^s iIkU v*^^^' ntMvl Ati<'r lookmn 
tnri'.Kjh Ihc irulrxt^s jml <.1»*ci(l(n(] wfiicfi puhl K\»ti ons 
i)v tidptul, rhcrk \Uv unit liliraiy tor lh(> ofit's 
you nctMl, (It ynur lil)rjry ,s niissing j lot of 
;r>fpottjnt itrrns, ycui rni(jfn nuikt* ,1 ttnv ()Oin*, l)y 
trfri'stiMU] tht' tr,iininc) otttnt'i's nuM'"U)ry \,oii\ thi' 
Pinpoint Systt in. It's covtMcd m DA r^.tn. ^10 10), If 
thi* itt»ni IS not jvjiljhlt' in youi unit, try jn jtljjcent 
nr. : or ttn» S3 shop. It yon still cjn' ltx\»t<' d ru't'dtuj 
itt n iirul ymi tuvr lti»* tinU', *.jet your m .t to ^wdcf 
wUm you luN'cl l)y sul)rTiittifUj j DA For* i 17 to the 
.tp()i opnjtc AG Puhlicjtions CfiUer. Don't for(jt»t 
stM V ii' school (\jtjlo(is. A qood unit ld)rvMV. hovv»»viT, 
will vjiftvniy \y\\v most of thi» tfunqs you o^^n! 



first (fiNtriluiti'd tn liiintrd "tt's! (MtMion," to ficUj 
ut>its tor ti stuhj ( (^:nnn»nt, .tnd nso, y on sh nid kt-rp 
iKi opt'n tor ttios.' i< lihlf t(» yi^iir untt In 

iidddion. ,anv }Hit)< uMt^ons rndy U' so ru w th.-y jr»' 
not ytM tnclndftf in DA Pjm 310 3 RtMu>ml)t.r. rtii\;k 
jraund f.:st It w.il sjv^ you .1 InT o' tnnf jfut turd 
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What Do 
You Need? 

We'll. ohv ouMy tti.d tlt';)»'nd. on v/h.i: your siihi»M ! 
(s .inri v'dui! your lrjin)r)q olM^'f^tu*' . ^ire And tnr^ 
rrilM\it f,K;tc)r, .«s jlw.-y.. is If you ran rosL\jrch 

tt>,» . -hf^r* ♦•.•Hv th<»n Tf,. »iinn «..t(>t;!d U.' l>*dt>T 

tti..n d you )u".t iImo.v it t(>q«.'tfirM. As jlr{»,}dy 
fTX'nltonod, qooii rf.uouuj rt'sults m sjtisfjciorv 
fjerformcH ce [)y lfir soUiier If tfu' pjfticuljr trjiinnq 
tvipic IS ono thdt will br test»'d in j fifid ex<'rciso f)r a 
(^ojlifiCJtion cours*', then ^my lit»'f ^iturc on tfujt ton' : 
might 1)0 helpful If the tra nmq is H>^'f-'*'»-'<l l>V ^oni*' 
requKttioo, tfvu reyuldtion should l)e re.id. And, 
doctrrv' on any tac tic or technique is usudlly fournl 
in d field mdoudl or trdining circuldf , Anyway, you'vf! 
got the ided now (iejx'ndmg on the time fdCtor. you 
should review ds mucfi rndtenal afK)iit the topic as 
possd)le. 



How to Use 
Training Publications 

Your rt'vit^w of the DA Pam 310ser:t'S. service 
sctiool cat.iloqs, and the unit library should Imv-' 
revealed a list of numerous documents that could 
provide rtdurt.'nce material for your subject. A note of 
cautton: Most literature has not been rovtsed to meet 
the ^K'rforriiance approach to iraminq. so use the 
referi?nces to auide you, (ion't ex^x?ct all the training 
ut))ectives lu be s^>'lled out (or you. If your unit has 
an ARTEP or Soldiers' Mdtujals try them first. 
They're d qreat source of training objectives arid other 
irdorrndtion pertaining to training. The TEC Lesson 
Administrative Instructions found in each company 
provide training ot)jectives for indtviciual skills. 
However, if your unit does not have an appropriate 
ARTEP or Soldier's Maniicil or if you will be 
conducting training in an -cj not included in them, 
you can use the "traciitional" literature to develop 
good training objectives and to prepare your tratning. 
Rec .;i the request and adjustment of 4.2 inch mortar 
f're training discussed in chipter 3. Let's review the 
sp)ecific steps you would us^ in extracting training 
objectives from the associated "traditional" Ht^ra- 
tu re. 
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You know from t'\p^?f i(?nce {\\.\{ fuHrl n^jrujcils dre 
<\ qood souice of hjsic information. Yoli look through 
DA P.im 310-3, "Index jf Doctrinal, Training, and 
Organisational PubUcations" jnd find three FMs tfKit 
might be of specific use in develooing the ol^iectives. 
There lue otheis, but this is j good start. The FMs 
are: 

FM 6-40, "Field Artillery Cpnnon Gunnery" 

FM 6-135, "Adjustment of Artillery Fire by 
the Combat Soldier" 

FM 23-91, "Mortar Gunnery" 

Y.,n tire tn luck in thnt dll three FMs are ^vijil;»ble 
in \o\.\\ training room. Now that you've got them, 
whjt d'^ ycui do with them? Take the comm< nder's 
t!-ai.iing objective, figure 37, look throirgh the indexes 
until the general subject is located, and then review 
the appropriate chapters of nil three manuals. 



Request and Adjustment of 
4.2 inch IViortar Fire 

TASK Ejch squ id leader wtll request and adjust 4.2 
inch mortar fire, 

CONDITIONS: as a ground observer, given a 1:50,000 
map, a lensatic compass, binoculars, a radio, and a 
d-'Signated, observable point target (tat gets rr»ay vary in 
r<>.Tge from 1,000 tw 4,000 meters), using the 
coordinates/direction method and the bracketing 
method of adjustment. 

TRAINING STANDARD: The initial requi'.st for fi.e 
must be made within 3 minutes after the target *»as b?;en 
designated. Adjustments must be made within 
seconds after the round impacts. Observer must achie-.e 
effect on target within 4 adjustments after he obtains y\ 
positive range sensing. (Note; Normally 4.2 mch mcf t."r 
round must land within 25 meters of a t^irqet to ^c\vj}^c 
effect on target.) 



After reviewing the FMs, you d? ... to use Fi 
23-91 as the basic reference with wrvich to develop 
the intermediate training objectives Why was this FM 
chosen^ Since mortars are organic to an infantry 
battalion, sufficient copies of FM 23-91 should bie 
located in the various training rooms should your 
Assistant Trainers need copies to study. Besides, the 
subject was the request and adjustment of 4.2 Inch 
mortar fire. 



Having selected FM 23-91 as the mai.i reference, 
what are your actions? A suggestion would be to 
study carefully chapters j 4, 5, and 6 dealing with 
the "co.l for and adju.i^ent" task. Next take a sheet 
of paper (o setter stiL blackboard) and list all the 
tasks you can think o\ that are inherent in your 
commander's objectives. Thli is a time-consuming 
chore, but one that is nev^^iStsry to properly select 
tasks for the intermediate tranii'* 'hjectives. 

You may dtsire additional assis.- ^ d ask your 
assistant trainers to brainstorm the i 'ith you. 

Th3t would serve two purposes: (1) r?!:)f; :op the 
try- 'nq. ind (2) help develop the as" "U': :!iner's 
sut , -/.oertise. 

A.-. .1 ie- It of the work session, vo'- ^^^^ "^'Vv -. 
of bcti! ■■ i; ^nd knowledges. Renv s :>»r, - i.is o 
the pp^^o nee Items you desire : . ._'/e iuto 
tasks; kn(vv.c:d- • »tems are those p'?.:.t of informa- 
tion the ,r ,v>3C iv- r must learn. 

Now \MJ a ' the skill tasks trgt ther j Uo 
subtask iiv s ^.^cibed in chapter 3. in this n^v.'j, 
four subt<:>Kv vjere defined: 

TASK LIST 

TASK 1: Each iqaad leader wil* determine ihe 
magnetic azimuth (direction) from tiis 
!oc3'*ion (ohiprver) to a target. 

TASK 2: Esch ^qvad leader will estimate a target's 
gtid coordinate focatinn. 

TASK 3: Each squad Ie Jer wi^l make m InitiBl 
fir^ reqi;&s' (rail for fire). 

TASK 4: Eu .'h Snuad leader will adjust 4.2 mch 
:nortartire. 

".;:::h of these tasks was derived fi'om a deta ' -d 
r-.tudy ^.f [he following pages in FM 23-91: 

Chapter 3-n. 3-2 

Chaptsr ^-p. 4-3 

Chapter 5— pp 5-'. Cirough 5-4 

Chapter J-pp. 6-1 through C-ll 

Agairi, you must di^j into the FMs to help 
determine what the conditions ar.d standards should 
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Camouflage, Cover and Concealment 



DAPam 3101 

FM 5-15 Field Fortifications 

FM 5-20 Camouflage 

FM 5-34 Engineer Field Data 

FM 21-75 Combat Training of the IndividudI 

Soldier and Patrolling 

TC 21-75 Who's Watching You 

TEC Lessons 

937 061 0030'F Camouflaging Skin, Clothing, and 

Equipment; Covered and Con- 
cealed Position; Citing an ci, Posi- 
tioning of Personnel 

937-061 -0030-F. Movement in Day and Night 

Operations 

937-061-0032 F Camouflaging Vehicles and Pro- 
tection from Detection Devices 

DA Ram 108-1 

TF 5-3881 Individual Camouflage 

TF 5-3882 Small Unit Camouflage 

FB 5-85 Camouflage Dummies and Decoys 

T(GTA) 5-1 (144) . . . .Camouflage 

U.S. Army Engineer School Correspondence Courses 

Subcourse 55 .Camouflage and Concealment 

Subcourse 65 Field Fortifications 

U.S. Army Engineer School Instructional Materials Catalog 
(lesson reference files) 

A.140-BO-LR-003 

(S. 140-201) Camouflage Techniques 

A.140-OF-LR-002 

(S. 140-303) Camouflage Materials 

A.140-OF-LR-002 

(S.140-314). Concealment of Vehicles 

A.140-OF.LR003 

(S. 140-31 5) Concealment of Company Weapons 

A.140-0FLR-004 

(S. 140-357) Coverand Deception 



FIGURE 38. 



bo, conuitions elem^Mit will depend primarily 

upon the traimnq envirr nent you will be training 
under, but tlie conditior. must also be suppoited by 
the literature. FMs will provide guidelines to the 
St idards. The standards will not be listed as such but 
will b? reilected as measurable quantities (i.e., time, 
dist^; ce, accuracy). Use these measurements or 
standards as guidelines only-your commander .riay 
>iave set standards for his objective and you must set 
standards for the intermediate objectives. 

The requist and adjustment of 4.2 inch mortar fire 
tr: nine objective was used onh/ as an example. The 
point being made is that, as a minimum, you must 
carefully study ihu basic reference literature in the 
development of subject expertist and the in*er- 
mediate training objectives. 

To give you an idea of the extent of existing 
training literaturo developed for a selected subject, 
here is what the list might look like (figure 38). 
How3V9r, you wr n't need ?!i of them to prr^pare an 
effective camouflage, cover and concealment I'-aining 
session. 

Summap/ of Training 
Publications and Materials 

To give you a comp' concise picture of whit 
training pubit ons an/ Tiatarials are available the 
following chart ifigi'-e39; has been C ": structed. This 
utilization chart -^nould prove to be a handy reference 
for your publication requirenents. 

Service SchoDi adc? ises for extension t-iin.i.j 
materials is a.; figur: ^u. ^ : location and CONUS 
addresses of the '"AF^Os/ raining Aids Centers is at 
figure 41. 
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SUMMARY OF TRAII\III\IG PUBLICATIONS AI\ID MATERIALS 



Pam ?10-1. Index of 
Administrative Pubiica* 
tions 



Army Regulations (AR) 



Department of the Army 
Circulars (DA CIR) 



Department of the Army 
Pamphlets (DA PAM) 



Establishes policies and responsibilities and pres :ribes the 
administrative procedures necessary to implement policies. Does not 
contain historical information. Permanent publications and remain 
in effect until changed, replaced, or rescinded. 



Contains informational material or administrative instructions 
relating to one-time actions. Each circular is a temporary 
publication and becomes void 1 year after its publication date. 



Not directive, but contains informational or reference material of a 
continuing nature. Permanent publications and remain in effect 
until changed, replaced, or rescinded. 



DA Pam 310-3, Index of 
Doctrinal Training and 
Organizational Publications 
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Field Manuals (FM) 
{ Includes Soldier's 
Manuals*) 



Used to promulgate military doctrine, tactics, and technique. 
Contains instructional information and reference material relative to 
military training and operations. 



Training Circulars (TC) 



Used to disseminate info maiion of general interest and to 
pjbllsh instructions of a one-time or transistory nature which 
are Army-wide in application. 



Army Training Programs 
(ATPs) 



Guide for 'i i preparation of training programs and schedules during 
various formal phases of training. Assists in conduct of ORTT. 
Supported by an ASubjScds. Currently being phased out and 
replaced by ARTEP. 



Army Subject 
(ASubjScds) 



Schedules 



Support ATPs. Contain information for the preparation and 
conduct of training. Issued to insure uniformity of training in each 
subject area. 



Army Training Tests 
(ATTs) 



Tests related to specific ATPs. Administered to units at appropriate 
times during the formal ATP phases of training. Currently being 
phased out and replaced by ARTEP. 



Army Training and Evaluatior 
Program (ARTEP)* 



Publications currently being developed and validated which will, 
when approved, replace applicable ATP and ATT for Active Army 
and Reserve Component units. ARTEP provides a systematic listing 
of training and evaluation outlines containing a series of related 
training objectives pertaining to specific missions together with 
guidance in how to use this information. It is a reference document 
for training managers to develop training programs and to aid 
trainers in preparing training. When supplemented witii appropriate 
directives, it is the basis for formal testing and use by evaluators to 
determine the readiness of d particular unit. 
*NOTi:: Wtll be added to DA Pam 3U)-3 when approved by DA 



Soldier's Manuals" 
(Indexed as Field 
Manuals) 



Publicaiinns currentiy being developed and vp' dated which specify 
the critical combat performances, including standards, which each 
soldier is expected to master dependini^ on his MOS« skill level, and 
duty position. Soldier's Manuals are the basis for the Skill 
Qualificajon Test (SQT) and for preparing and conducting that 
individual training necessary to insure qualification at the current 
and next higher skill level. 

•NOTE: Will be added to DA Pam 310-3 when approved by DA 
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DA Pam 310-3 


TRADOC Bulletins' 


FnP ts tnph niPfll t\i*i.t\ nnH nrinpinln^ %A/h hnin tho p nrnmn nH n r 
< ci\< io» lo v«i iiiiv^ai vjota* aiiu |Jmii' 'vjioo wii ii^ii iioi|/ iiic v^viiiiiiaiiuoi 

understand the modern batt ^leld. 

•NOTE Will be added to DA Pan 310-3 when distributed Army-wide 


OA Pam 310 4- 


Technical Manuals 

\ 1 wi; 


Oetailed information on operation, handling, maintenance and 
repair of weapons & equipment. 




Supply Bulletins \«d; 


Logistics management information. 




Tprhniral Riillptmc 

(TB) 


Technical information on weapons, equipment and professional 
techniques. 


OA Pam 310-12, Index and 
Oescriptjon of Army Train- 
ing Oevices 




Identification and description of training devices. Not used as an 
authorization for requisitioning, stockage, or issue of equipment. 


OA Pam 108-1, Index of 
Army Motion Picture and 
Related Audio-Visual Aids 




Catalogues official OA motion picture films and related audio-visual 
materials. 


Training Films (TP) 


Ooctrine. 




Film Bulletins (FB) 


Information and guidance. 


• 


Miscellaneous Films (MF) 


Information and guidance. 




Film Stnps (FS) 


Ooctrine, except adopted commercial filmstrips which are 
informational. 




Sound Film Strips (SFS) 


Ooctrine, except adopted commercial filmstrips wfnch are 
informational. 




Transparencies, GTA 


Ooctrine, except adopted commercial transparency subjects which 
are information. 




Charts, Slides (TGS) 


Information. 


FORSCOM/TRAOOC Pam 
350-3 




Information on TAMA/TASiO training support including training 
aids and .'avtces for f; v£;fves, ft^G, ROiC a.id Active Army units 
and schools. 


iWscellaneous Publications 


Service School Catalogs 


Extension training materials including special texts, correspondence 
courses. 




TASO Catalogs 


Training aids, films, devices available in TASG System. 




Training Extension Course 
(TEC) Lessons 


See TC 21-5-3, "TEC Management and Maintenance Instructions," 
May 1975 for information on TEC System (e^., development of 
unit support structure for TEC, basis of issue of TEC equipment and 
materials, maintenance support structure and how to order lessons). 
See TC 21-54, "Catalog of Training Extension Course Lessons" for 
listing of vtfhat is available. j 


FIGURE 39. 1 
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SERVICE SCHOOL ADDRESSES 



Superintendent 

Academy of Health Sciences, 

U.S. Army 
ATTN: Correspondence Course 

Branch. Extension Services 

Division 
Fort Sam Houston. TX 78234 

Commandant 

U.S. Army Air Defense School 

ATTN: AWTSD 

Fort Bliss. TX 79916 

Commandant 

U.S. Army Armor School 

ATTN: DAWTS 

Fort Knox. KY 40121 

Commandant 

U.S. Army Aviation School 

ATTN: Dept of Army-Wide Tng Spt 

Fort Rucker. AL 36360 

Commandant 

U.S. Army Chaplain School 

ATTN: Dept of Army-Wide Tng Spt 

Fort Wadsworth, NY 10305 

Commandant 

U.S. Army Command and General Staff 

College 
ATTN: Registrar, NRI 
Fori Leavenworth. KS 66027 

Commandant 

U.S. Army Engineer School 

ATTN: DAWTS 

Fort Bel>/oir, VA 22060 

Commandant 

U.S. Army Field Artillery School 
ATTN: AWTSD 
Fort Sill. OK 73503 

Commandant 
U.S. Army Infantry School 
ATTN: DAWTS. ATSH-AWTS 
Fort Benning, GA 31905 

Commandant 

U.S. Army Institute of 

Administration 
ATTN: AWTSD 

Fort Benjamin Harrison, IN 46216 



Commandant 

U.S. Army Institute tor Military 
Assistance 

ATTN: Dept of Army-Wide Tng Spt 
Fort Bragg. NC 28307 

Commandant 

U.S. Army Intelligence School 

ATTN: AVvTSD 

Fort Huachuca. AZ 85613 

Commandant 

The v'udge Advocate General's 

School, U.S. Army 
ATTN: DDNRI 
Charlottesville, VA 22901 

Commandant 

U.S. Army Military Police School 

ATTN: AWTSD 

Fort McClellan, AL 36201 

Commander 

U.S. Army Missile and Munitions Center 
and School 

ATTN: Dept of Army-Wide Tng Spt 
Redstone Arsenal, AL 35809 

Commandant 

U.S. Army Ordnance School 
ATTN: DAWTS 

Aberdeen Proving Ground, MD 21005 

Commandant ■ 

U.S. Army Quartermaster School 

ATTN: AWTSD 

Fort Lee, VA 23801 

Commandant 

U.S. Army Sergeants Major Academy 
ATTN: Dept of Army-Wide Tng Spt 
Fort Bliss, TX 79916 

Commandant 

U.S. Army Signal School 

ATTN: DAWTS 

Fort Gordon, GA 30905 

Commandant 

U.S. Army Transportation School 
ATTN: Dept of Army-Wide Tng Spt 
Fort Eustis, VA 23604 
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TASO LOCATIONS (CONUS) 



Eastern Region 

Aberdeen Proving Ground:, MD 21005 

FortBelvoir, VA 22060 

Fort Benning, GA 31905 

Fort Bragg, NC 28307 

Fort Campbell, KY 42223 

Carlisle Barracks, PA 17013 

Fort Devens, MA 01433 

Fort Dix, NJ 08460 

Fort Drum, NY 13601 

Fort Eustis, VA 23604 

Fort Gordon, GA 30905 

Fort Hamilton, NY 11252 

Indiantown Gap Military Reservation 

Annville, PA 17003 
Fort Jackson, SC 29207 
Fort Lee, VA 23801 
Fort McClellan, AL 36201 
Fort McPherson, GA 30330 
Fort Meade, MD 20755 
Fort Monmouth, NJ 07703 
Fort Monroe, VA 23651 
Redstone Arsenal, AL 3R80«» 
Fort Rucker, AL 363^3 
Fort Stewart, GA 3^3^3 



Central Flegion 

Fort Benjamin Harrison, IN 46216 

Fort Chaffee, AR 72901 

Fort Hood, TX 76544 

Fort Knox, KY 40121 

Fort Lisavenworth, KS 66027 

Fort Leonard Wood, MO 65473 

Camp McCoy, Wl 54656 

Fort Polk, LA 71459 

Fort Sam Houston, TX 78234 

Fort Sheridan, IL 60036 

Fort Sill, OK 73503 



Western Region 



Fort Bliss, TX 79916 

Fort Carson, CO 80913 

Fort Douglas, UT84113 

Fort Huachuca, AZ 85613 

Fort Lewis, WA 98433 

Fort MacArthur, CA 90731 

Fort Ord, CA 93941 

Fort Riley, KS 66442 

Prosidio of San Francisco, CA 94129 



TASO LOCATIONS (OVERSL'AS) 

Fort Buchanan, Puerto Rico, APO NY 00934 
Fort Amador, Panama Canal Zone, APO NY 09834 
Schofield Barracks, Hawaii, APO SF 96557 
Fort Richardson, Alaska, APO Seattle 987^t9 



TRAINING AlOSCElMTtRS 

Augsburg, West Germany 
Rodelheim, West Germany 
Seoul, Korea 



FIGURE 41. 
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Practical Exercises in Writing 
Tri^isiing Objectives 



The importance of preparing the best possible 
training objectives cannot be overemphasized. Why 
you need training objectiv<^s, in terms of what they 
do for you, for the soldier, the commander, and the 
training manager, has been stated in chapters 2 and 3. 
But here's a quick review. 



CON l l- N I S 
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Planning your training becomes a process of 
answering some tough questions: (1) Where am I 
going— how well trained must my men be to perform 
their missions? (2) Where am I now in terms of how 
well my men are trained? (3) How wu I going to get 
there- what training resources do I have and how may 
I best use them? You must answer the first question 
if you are to v. Hte precise training objectives. 

Properly planned and thoughtful training objec- 
tives strip away unnecessary training requirements by 
forcing you to define exactly what your soldiers must 
do. Teaching that which is not needed wastes training 
resources; not teaching what is needed can lead to 
failure of the unit's mission. 



CASE 1 

General Situation: 

Co A is a TOE Rifle Company stationed In 
COIMUS with a combat mission to be prepared to 
reinforce NATO forces The unit's status of cersonnel 
and equipment Is beginning to stabilize. The company 
Is preparing for the rifle squad Operational Readiness ♦ 
Training Test (ORTT). 

Special Situation: 

You are SFC Larry Jones, acting platoon leader of 
1st Platoon, Co A. CPT Wright, the company 
commander, has called you into his office to discuss 
training in general and to provide you guidance to 
prepare a class. 



"SFC Jones, I have been reviewing the test results of the squad reconnaissance 
patrol training last week and have found several areas we need to investigate for 
further training. As you remember, several of the squads had trcualk reaching 
their objective, not because of a tactical deficiency, but because of their becoming 
mboriented- our NCOs are weak in land navigation and need refresher training. 





'''What I want is additional training in land navigation and 
i have selected you to be the principal trainer because of 
your past experience in the field and your Ranger training. 
Specifically, the training objective I want you to accomplish 
is: 



Each NCO must be able to \ 
navigate cross-country, on \ 
foot, in daylight, for 5,000 
meters over hilly, wooded 
terrain, given a compass and a 
1:50,000 map which shows 
both the start point and the 
objective, to arrive within 
250 meters of the objective in 
3 hours or less (4 hours or 
less in extremely adverse 
weather) from the time the 
map and compass are pro- 
vided at the start point 



u 



"However, I suspect the problem is more basic 
than that, and I've been checking out the junior 
NCOs' ability to use a map and compass. It was 
startling to find soma of them unable to orient 
their maps to the actual terrain. The 1st Sergeant 
ran a quick check for me and determined that mosi 
of the NCOs were low in the general category, 
which included map proficiency, during MOS 
testing. Another indicator of this weakness was the 
poor showing on the land navigation portion of the 
EIB test. The XO and I went through every 
after-action report of FTXs and CPXs and came to 
the same conclusion-our junior leaders need more 
work on land navigation. 
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"The best time for this training is the 4 hours on the afternoon of the 25th. This will give you 2 
weeks to prepare the dass. The S2wiil provide the 35 map sheets we need. The platoon sergeants and 
squad leaders have their issued compasses, but the fire team leaders will have to draw them from 
supply. Company B will hand receipt some compasses tu us if needed. The S3 has already given me 
Training Area Zulu on the 25th for the course, we have priority in the battalion TEC learning center. 
Although it is G.ily 3,000 meters v<^de and 2,000 meters long, it can provide you with enough space 
and varied terrain if you set up the course correctly. You will have to make a reconnaissance of the 
area to determine a course layout which meets the conditions of my training objective. ( will take care 
of the transportation requirements to and from the range, and the medics and ambulance. 



"We can only afford three assistant 
trainers-l recoaimend you take SFCWarrwho 
is ranger qualified, SSG Turner who was on the 
Land Navigation Committee at Fort Benning, 
and perhaps SSG Thomas who did very well 
during the Expert Infantry Badge test. Because 
these men are already proficient in land 
navigation, they should be of considerable help 
to you in preparing and conducting the 





"As I stated in the training objective, I want this to 
be primarily for the noncommissioned officers, but the 
officers and I will go through the training to sharpen our 
proficiency. I've gone over the company roster to 
determine how many personnel will be available. 
Allowing tor all the men going to schools and on leave, it 
appears 30 people will be available, not counting the 
officers and your Instructors. One tip that might save 
you some trainin': ';me, moit of the NCOs I questioned 
knew their pace i«ngth and how to accurately measure it 
over a course, so 1 don't think that aspect of nbvigation 
is a real problem. If time permits, you might consider 
using a homemade sandtable to orient the troops to the 
problem area and define its boundaries; it may also 
prove useful during a critique." 



Ri>^i^rt(tt^^t^ company commander's office and 
;f.,cbBk^ You quickly find he has provided 

ybi£%ith four specific items of information which are 
;'-critical if you are to do your job properly. 




1. The Training Objective, complete with 
TASK, CONDITION, and STANDARD, 

2. The basic resources you need— the training 
area, lensatic compasses, mapb, the number of 
students, and the amount of time you will have, 
and the assistant trair.ers. 

3. Who— the company'*: NCCs. 
When -the 25th of the momh. 
Where— Training Area Zulu. 
What— Land navigation. 

4. The Purpose-what caused the company 
commander to decide on giving the training? He 
stated: *'$e\/eral squads had trouble reaching 
their objectives,., the NCOs' inability to orient 
their maps to the actual terrain,., the map 
proficiency portion of the MOS test re- 
sults,,, and the poor showing on the land 
navigation portion of the ElB test," 
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A check of DA Pam 3^0-3 in the training room 
indicates you should examine the following refer- 
ences. 

1. FM 2'-26, "Map Reading/' Uanuary 1969). 

2. TC I'S. "Land Navigation/' {f^ebrudry 1973). 

3. FM 21-31, "Topographic Symbols/' (June 
1961). 

4. ASubjScd 2140, ''Land Navigation/' (April 
1974). 

5. TC 21-54, "TEC Catalog of Lessons/' 

With these publications and your experience, ycu 
are now ready to begin the physical preparation for 
training. 

Although you have been given a training objective 
arid specific items of information from the company 
comnrjander, there still remains a lot of work for you 
to do. You note the commander's training objective 
describes what he v\»ants his soldiers to do as a result 
of the training. His training objective, as written and 
presented to you, remains a very complex, large 
"chunk" of tr:nning. As you read and think about his 
•....■.ining objective, you recognize there are many 
smaller, less complex actions each squad leader must 
perform, step by step, to reach the commander's 
objective. 

To do this, you must be able to write training 
objectives. Specifically, you must: 



Given a training objective, be able to 
discriminate among the task, condition, and 
training standard. 

I Write a task statement for an inter- 
mediate training objective when given r 
complete commander's training objective. 

I Write the condition statement for an 
intermediate training objective, given a task, 
so the training condition describes a 
plausible learning environment and includes 
ail equipment the student is given or denied. 

I Write a measurable training standard for 
an intermediate training objective, given a 
properly written task and a condition 
statement. 



Why are these four items important to you as a 
trainer? In a systematic approach to the trainer's 
problems, you must consider that many training 
objectives your commander will give you will be quite 
complex. The commander's training objective 
describes what he expects the trainee to be able to do 
at the completion of training. It is your job, as a 
trainer, to provide the trainees, in a logical fashion, 



with the skills and knowledge they require to 
successfully nneet the comnnander's objectives. There- 
fore, you will often be required to develop 
intermediate training objectives whicfi contain a task, 
the conditions under which the task is to be 
accomplished, and a training standard of minimum 
acceptable proficiency. By learning how to do thai, 
you will ue better prepared to carry out your training 
responsibilities. 

Upon completion of your work, make a quick 
review to see if the objectives for this exercise were 
realistic, precise, and measurable. 

First Requirement 
-Acting as SFC Jones 

In the following training objective, identify the 
three elements of a training objective. Write your 
answer on a separate sheet of paper in the following 
order: task, conditions, and trainiry standard. 




Each NCO mtiit he able to navigate 
cross-country, on foot, in daylight, for 5,000 
meters over hilly and wooded terrain, given a 
compass and a 1:50,000 map which shows 
both the start point and objective, to arrive 
within 250 meters of the objective in 3 
hours o*" less (4 hours or less in extremely 
adverse weather) from the time the map and 
compass are provided at the start point. 



Once you have completed the exercise, turn to 
page 91 for the correct answer. 



If your answer was not exactly as the solution 
shown, go back and reread chapter 3. 



Second Requirement 

Write a list of tasks associated with the training 
objective provided by your company commander. In 
order to write this list, you should answer the 
following question: 

V\Jhat precisely must the soldier be able to do in 
order to accomplish the commander^s training 
objective? 

For example, one of the tasks is the following: 
Determine a good route to the objective. 

At this time, jot down three other tasks required 
to accomplish the commander's objective. Normally 
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(•M)., \C [), "Ljnd Nj\iqjt:()'i." 

il»'>.''lt)p .1 Msk Ir,! lliiwt'MM, tmp', list thuJe 

WfuMi you Jtt' iinishf'tl. i^()mf)jt^' yout lisT .v;tl) tht; 
out' on pag<' 9 1 . 



Hi)v; i"li>.(' v.'t'it' von ' Don't vvoitv f^^f vvord'tui 
is not I'xjctiy tlU' scimt\ tfit* thonqfit is what ronnts' 
It yiHi tin' {\nv,itltM V oft the nuiik, qo h.n'k jnd 
MMiMd the (jtMitM.iI jnci spt'Cific situations, oi :t you 
feel It is nLM:t'ssarv. lenMd chaptf?f 3. 

As an exarnf)ie, will nuw usf tin? tasks listed in 
solution ? to continue in tin,* pre[)aretion of these 
intenned'ate ot)jtv:tivt)s. Let's start witfi the st?eond 
task, "M(\}K{irc [he (hiitJfice hetv/een tivo points on j 
rnjp." To write a complete tiatniruj ol)jective, you 
must now tlevelof) tlie conditions under wfiieh tfie 
task nnist l)e at:f:ofiipl isfied and tht.' trainmy siandatd 
of niintnnini acceptaf)lt? proficieney. 



iThird Requirement 

Write a condition statement jf ihc desiqiMttnl 
ta*;k "Me::5iire the distance between two points on j 
map." To accomplish this rec^uirement, you shoukJ 
consider the following questions as they relate to tfie 
conditions portion of a completed training ot)jeclive. 



1. Do the conditions state ex<n:tly what the 
soldier wili be provided wlii?n he performs the 
task> 

I I YES Q NO 



2. Do the conditions state any restrictions or 
/imitations imposed on the soldier^ 

□ yes Qno 



3. Do the conditions identify the tools, 

equipment, or clothing the so'dier needs to 
perform the task? 

I I YES Q NO 



4. Do the conditions include any specific 
references (FMs, TMs) and job aids necessary to 
perform the task? 



□ yfs □ 



NO 
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b. Oc^ the v'ofulitions dest olx' any s/)fU'i\il 
ph\-s/i\)i or t'fHiri)n,'nr/)[j/ ro/^y/ r/o-js tlic 
sotdiei will pfM f (>J m nndei ' 



NO 



li. Do your conditions jpproxinijtt^ thi' rofidi 
tinfi< of tin' i'on^nKunicr's objective ^ 



□ vEs □ 



NO 



To aiv^wtM tfiese cjut^stioriS. yuu may wish to mMim 
to TC 7 5. "Ljful Navigatiofi . " (Febiuaiy 1973), f)p, 
B 20 and B21. Tins TC discusses niedu^ds used to 
measure distance on a mafi, specifically, using the 
"strif) of f)apei" merfiod and the map's qr a[)fiic- s(Mle. 
Ulth tliis infoim.ition y(^u t:an write a condition for 
your task. 

Jot down ti condition state men t on a nit\:e of 
scratch paper. Compare your answer with \hv 
condition statement on F)cige 91. 



How close are you? If you liad trouble, o r<\.(i oui 

C]uestions or study c:haptei 3 of ifiis text. If you 

grasped tfie conce[)t, continue with tiie next 
reciui ren^on t. 



Fourth Requirement 

The intermediate training objective is now 
two thircJs com[)fete. All that remains is to write a 
measurable training standard statement appropriate 
for the task cind its conditions. The following 
questions shcLild l)e answered when developing 
training standards: 




1. Are your standards realistic and attainable, 
l)cised on youi resource limitations? 

Q YkS Q NO 



2. Are they job-related? 
I 1 YES Q NO 



3. Do thev clearly state the acceptable level of 
achieveir ^ts * 



□ □ 



NO 
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I u;..nl ofcci^e worth to express yoir 
It V'Ht hiive iistn! words like 
"iiro.'f^f j})k'," "piopei," or 

the;' >!rf' on the wrong 

woiO.\ f :i;i,jft.'cise. 



I mCiisure the soldier's pertormonce 
)Ur standards 

D ^0 



j training stcindard statement on your 
Compare your training standard with 
right. 




this standard is stated in terms of how 
< must be accomplished and how 
^our training standard is expressed n 
fast the task must be accomplished and 
jracy {e.g., within 25 meters), then 
hang of it. 

now completed one of the five 
Taining objectives determined and listed 
[^uirement. The task was to measure the 
?en two points on a map. If you feet the 
e practical work, complete the traming 
' tasks 3 and 4 and compare youi 
:he objectives on the right. 

SUMMARY 

, your training manager did his job 
;ause of the iriformation he provided, 
he state precisely the traming objective 

achieve, but he provided information 
ind where the training was to take place, 
lience, provided major traming resources 

assistant trainers, etc.), and most 
s observations of soldier deficiencies in 
on techniques. Based on the company 

guidance, you were able to compl^^te 

exercise. If his information had been 
00 general, your job would have been 
It and perhaps the land navigation 
developed would not have met ihe real 

unit's NCOs. Pemem'^r, a complete 
ctive contains the following elements: 
be accomplished, the conditiofis under 
sk is to be accomplished, and a ^raining 
:h establishes acceptable proficiency. 



SOLUTIONS FOR CASE 1 



1- 



SOLUTION 

TASK: Each E^CO must be able to navigate 
cross-country, 

COmrmS: on foot, in daylight, for 5,000 
meters over hilly and wooded terrain, given a 
compass and a 1:50,000 map which shows the start 
point and objective. 

JHhWm STANDARD: To arrive within 25L 
meters of the objective in 3 hout^ or less (4 hours 
or less in extremely adverse weather) from the time 
map and compass are provided at ihe start point. 




Training Objective 

7ASK Each NCO must measure the distance 
^twetn tv.:) points on a map, 

COmriOX: given a 1:50,000 map with a 
graphic seals, a r^trip of paper, a pencil, and the 
location of two points on the map. 

mmmSTAmARO: Distance reported must 
be within 25 meters of the actual distance. Thi'j 
task must be accomplished vwthin 2 minute'. 




These are some of the tasks necessary to meet the 
commander's objective. 

11) Determine a good route to the objective 
(given). 

(2) Measure the distd'* :e between two pi^ints 
on a map. 

(3) Dnent a map wit! '-^r .)pass. 

(41 Determine the m^r. azimuth between 
two points on a map. 

(5) Determine the dstance traveled o."^ foot. 



TASK 3 



SOLUTION 

Intermediate Training Objectives 

TASK 3: Each NCO must orient a map with a 
compass, 

COI^DITIOI^S: given a 1:50,000 map with a 
derlinat'on diagram and a lensatic compass. 

ThAWmG STANDARD: The correct number of 
declination degrees (within 2 degrees) must appear 
under the black index line, The task must be 
completed in not more than 2 minutes. 



3 



SOLUTION 

Training Objective 

TASK: Each NCO must measure the distance 
between two points on a map, 

CDNDITIDN: given a 1:50,000 map with a 
graphic scale, a strip of paper, a penril, and the 
location of two points on a map. 



TASK 4 



SOLUTION 

Training Objective 

TASK 4: Each NCO must determine the magnetic 
azimuth between two points on a map, 

CDNDITIDNS: given a 1:50,000 map and a 
lensatic compass. 

TRAimG STANDARD: Azimuth must be re- 
ported within 2 degrees of the correct answer. 
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procisu, you, thi? trainer, cj!^ ;nofL» e^isiiy f)rL^[i.'ro the 
trainiiKj. Yfu ojii f)t5 l);u:k to yoLir cofntUcKUlef . 
i:or)fi(lont irivit yOLi fKwe (.l^ne yOLii homework, .hhI 
tliscLiss v(.)ur pljns. At rins tune. yoLi can stu)w 



I xjctly [U)W yoLi tliink the tijininy sliuuUl [irociv^d. 
YoLi cdri iilso provulL' tht' conmuiultir vvnli \v 
coitMi)eful;)tio-i. on vvlm:h lie cjn nK.ko trjiniiuj 
decisions. 



"Sir. to accomplish the training objective yoi. gave me, the NCOs- must be able 
to do the following tasks: 



1 



1. Determine a good route to the 
objective. 

2. Measure the distance between 
two points on a map. 

3. Orient a map with a compass. 

4. Determine the magnetic 
azimuth between two points on a 
map. 

5. Determine the distance 
traveled on foot. 




"i have developed complete intermediate training 
objectives for these tasks. Of the five objectives, we 
will need to train only in the first four since most of 
the NCOs are proficient in determining the distance 
traveled on foot. Just in case, I will set up a short, 
known distance pace course for NCOs who want to 
recheck their pase. They can do this prior to starting 
the 5.000 meter course. 



"Based on the resources you gave me, I anticipate no training ;jri,blem 
but I recommend the same course be conducted at night to chcok the 
NCOs' proficiency under limited visibility conditir do this, I will 

need a B-hou" block oi night training and the rjs ou provided me 

for the dayti.ne land navirjation training. 




"If we can get an extension of use of Training 
Area Zulu. } recommend we complete the daylight 
land navigation training, mess in the field, and 
continue with the night problem. Of course this 
would mean giving the men compensatory time on 
the morning of the 2Gth." 
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CASE 



Tlu' tt^tluwiiuj c\cia>o iitfiMs you j cfuiu.' \o 
pff»p:uL' yi»t jnothtM tiaminq ohj()i:tivt\ this tmit' j 
rtHjlivi'ly Sirnph* oiuv It jhswims one niou.^ qiies 
tion iv/;jf do voii do \vln}n the? trji/iing nufuger fj/'l^ 
to give you sufficitvit guid.mcc^ Recoilintj tnst 
case. CPT VVriC]ht provided qiiitt' j bit of inforrnatton 
to SFC Jofies, sf)e(:ifiajllv (1) the training objective, 
(2) the basic who, when, where, and (3) the reasons 
the CO felt the training was needed. 
General Situation: 

The situ.'Jtion remJl!1^ yenerdily the \^i]n^c as Case 1. 
ihe scene ts Company A, a TOE Rifle Com^'any 



stattoiu'il IN CONUS with a combat nitssion to 
leinforoe NATO forties. The eoni[)any is piepaniuj foi 
tfio iifle platoon Operational Readiness Training Test. 
Tfie Olio factor \vh\ch has changeci is that CPT VVriijht 
fias completed he^ tour and has i)etMi ri^placeci by CPT 
Wrong, who fvas l)een on the jol) foi Uiroe weeks. 

Special Situation: 

You are SFC Larry Jones, Acting Platoon Loader 
of Ut Platoon, Co A. CPT Wrong has called you into 
his office to discuss training. 



"Serypant Joiins, as you know, I am new on the job and have been busy 
accounting for property, studying unit SOPs. and generally learning niy way 
around the battabcn. This morning I inspected some of our training I saw two of 
the platoons attacking fortified positioi^s. The men appeared to know their jobs 
and the leaders were really pushed to itiake quick decisions in reaction to Co B's 
well-camouflaged aggressors. 



ased me. The I 

js we maneuver- I 

ing SOP, yellow 1^ 

. Some of the W^i^ 



"However, one thing displeased me. The 
aggressors popped yellow smoke as we maneuver 
ed, and according to the new training SOP, yellow 
smoke simulates chemical agents. Some of the 
soldiers knew this, but most didn't. The point is 
that very few men reacted p^'operly; none of them 
put on their protective masks fast enough. Some 
men didn't even have their masks in their 
carrier^-they opened tlieir carriers and soda pop 
cans and candy bars fell out. Boy, was I furious! If 
we had been in combat, our attack would have 
failed, the enemy would have gassed us during the 
assault, and we would have lost a lot of men. 



"The next time I see these men out training and yellow 
smoke is popped, I don't want to see a repeat of the poc: 
showing I saw today. They have all been through CBR 
training during BCT and should know better! You square 
them away, understand. Sergeant?" 



"Sir, I undentand the need for the 
training, but do you have a training 
objective for me and a few specifics on 
resources?" 



"Look, Sergeant Jones, I can't give you a whole lot of resources. You'll 
have to make do with our present training program. Furthermore, I don't 
know about any 'training objectives'-but I do knew about tactical 
objectives and that I gave you a mission-tvpe order-tliat's all any good 
NCO needs! I say again. Sergeant, I don't want a rc, jat of today'; antics 
with the protective masks!" 
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ViMi tfio (:(Miipoiiy coiniTuinciiM 's offitie jn 1 

lH»c);n to .injly/t:' your "rnissioi'i typt.* oiclei." Ques- 
tions whicli yen! fiujst coiv.ider jre: 

1. VMi.it IS my trjif)if)g ohjectii'-e^ 

2. W'hM are r^iy con sidercJtions oi who^ whei), 
jnci where in specific terms':' 

3. Whjt IS the purpose or need Um this 

You check with th»' training officer* iincJ J ri'viev- 
ot tr^HMing rtjcotds ndicoies that tvery man prtsent in 
tfie company thf'?e r^ionths ago received CBR 
training. Based on Ihe weekly training schedules 
found in the files, you can be relatively sure that 
three months ago the men were given training on 
masking procedures. Unfortunately, the training 
officer had no time available for scheduling another 
class on CBR and the gas chamber was unavailable to 
the battalion during the next two months. He also 
reminded you of a training restriction on using CS 
agent without specific approval of practically 
everyone on post. He did, however, provide you with 
two references: FM 21-41 on CBR, and TRADOC 
Pamphlet 6004, Soldier's Manual Army Testing 
(SMART) for basic combat training. He also stated he 
didn't know the new SOP established the use of 
yeliow smoke *o simula':e various chemical agents, 
and doubted the soldiers knew it either. The training 
officer showed you the training forecast which 
programmed platoon tactical training almost every 
morning (during prime time) for the next two weeks. 



"Sergeant Jones, looking over these schedules, I 
suggest we plan to integrate CBR training by popping 
yeliow smoke at several points during the tactical 
training. " 




You return to your desk and start studying the 
two references. Of the two, you find the SMART 
Book (TRADOC Pam 600-4) is better because it is 
concise and written in performance Terms. The text 
reads: 



PERFORMANCE MEASURE 1: 

MASK 

A. Stop breathing, i^ace weapon between your 
legs, place your headgear on weapon muzzle. Open 
the earner and remove the mask. 

NOTE: The tester will not fail the 
'^trainee whose weapon or headgear may 
acc/dentiy fall to the ground. 

B. Grasp the facepieca with both hands, sliding 
thumbs up iruide facepiece under lower head 
harness straps. Seat the chin pocket of the 
facepiece firmly on your chin and bring the head 
harness over your head. 

C. Clear the mask, closing the outlet valve by 
cupping your hand firmly over the opening and 
blowing hard to clear any agent from the 
headpiece. 

D. Check the mask fay blocking the air inlet valve 
assemblies with the palnfis of your hands, shutting 
off the air supply. Inhale so the faceplecs will 
collapse. 

NOTE: The trainee must complete Per- 
formance Measure 1 within 9 sec- 
onds.,.given the alarm, **GAS. " 



With this information you summarize what you 
have thus far found out and what you need to 
determine. 



1. What is my training objective? You still 
don't have one, but you see the SMART Book 
has prescribed some tasks, indicated conditions, 
and has given you a precise standard of 9 
seconds. Furthermore, you have discovered that 
even the training officer didn't know the 
connection between yellow smoke and 
chemical agents-this is a "training" problem 
only in terms of knowledge. 



2. What are my specific training considera- 
tions? The CO has not allocated any resources 
to this training— no Als, no training areas, no 
time, and no special equipment. What resources 
do you have in the unit? Each man has a 
protective mask, a helmet and a weapon. If you 
can someh*^ v integrate your training with 
previously p. nned training, you won't need 
additional training time, training areas, or 
special equipment. Yellow smoke can be 
obtained through supply. 
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3. Specifics 

Who? Every oiitcer. NCO. und soldier needs the 
training, and can l)e included, if they 
participate in the ttjctical exercise. 

When and Where? hitegrated with existing 
platoon tactical training at logical moments. 

How? By popping yellow smoke during 
training, after the soldiers have been notified 
that it simulates chemical agents. 



4. Purpose 

Yoii know soldiers in the unit 3 months ago 
received CBR lelated training and that everyone 
had similar training during BCT. The company 
commander told you two things which your 
own observations and experience confirm: (1) 
Few men knew that yellow smoke simulated 
chemical agents, and (2) the men did not mask 
fast enough. 



Based on this analysis, you decide that the first 
point can be resolved by simply notifying the men 
that, during tactical training, yellow smoke simulates 
chemical agents and they should respond by masking. 
The second point requires practicing until this action 
can be performed within the 9-second time limit. But 
the SMART Book implied that the process was more 
involved than ju"^t putting on the mask. The book 
stated specifically how to put the mask on, how to 
dear it of contaminated air and how to check the 
mask's fit. Finally, tfie soldier gives the alarm, "Gas." 



First Requirement 

Before you can determine what training must be 
accomplished, you must have that all-important 
training objective. Based on the information provided 
in the narrative and that extracted from the SMART 
Book, write the training objective you would use. Jot 
down your complete training objective on a separate 
sheet of paper, then compare it with the solution 
found on the next page. 



cinswLM this cjuestion, "Can the soldiers of this unit 
complete this action in the specified sequence?" 

This point requires not only knowledg-? (the 
proper sequence), but practice as well, if the 9 second 
standard is to be reached. Based on your study of 
past training, you estimate that the men know the 
proper sequence to follow when masking. How do 
you confirm this estimation? Confirm it by randomly 
selecting a few men in the company or in a platoon 
who will give you a good cross-section of the unit and 
test them. For example, you might select two or 
three PFCs, two or three SP4s, and a few E5s. You 
can refine your selection by thinking of the quality of 
the men you pick. You don't want to take just the 
very best soldiers, nor do you want to pick the very 
worst— you want a cross-section of the unit. So mix 
the best and the worst, the old timers with the new, 
or try to take men who are "average" soldiers. Once 
you select 10 or 15 men, conduct a short test. Give 
them a protective mask and ask them to don it 
correctly and time them. How this sample group 
performs will serve as a useful evaluation, rather than 
a guess, of how well the rest of the unit can perfcrTi. 

You conduct your random sample test and find 
that most of the men can indeed don their masks 
correctly on the first try. A few of the men remember 
the correct procedure with just a few words from you 
to prod their minds {e.g., /'You put it on correctly 
but you forgot to clear it/' or, "You didn't check the 
seal by covering the intake valve and inhaling."). You 
also noted that only two of the men masked properly 
within the 9 second time limit. 



Second Requirement! 

Armed with the results of your study and research, 
you are now ready to prepare a recommended course 
of action to submit to CPT Wrong for his approval. 

Use scratch paper and jot down your thoughts, 
then turn the page and compare your approach to 
ours. You will note that it is written in a dialogue 
form, but the key points are obvious for comparison. 



Your tr iithnq objective should be as specific as this 
solution. VVilh :his training objective, you must now 
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1 



SOLUTION 

TRAINING OBJECTIVE: (Task) Each soldier will 
don, clear, check his protective mask, and give the 
alarm, "Gas," (conditions) given his protective 
mask in its carrier, wearing a helmet, carrying his 
individual weapon and given the alarm "Gas," or 
upon seeing yellow smoke, (standard) within 9 
seconds. 



the latrines. You, or the 1st Sergeant, could 
maUe an announcement about it at one of 
the company formations, or simply put it 
out through the chain of command. 

"Second, I studied the training records 
and randomly selected men from the unit to 
test their masking proficiency. I tested them 
against a training objective which I believe is 
the des'.red 'evel of proficiency if they are to 
do their ioh. That is: 




You have entered CPT Wrong's office and 
are about to brief him on the training 
problem he had given you yesterday. His 
words are still echoing in your mind, 
''Sergeant Jones, I don't want a repeat of 
today's antics with the protective masks!" 

"Sir, I have studied the training problem 
associated with the protective masks and 
have a few recommendations and related 
points to discuss with you. I need about five 
minutes of your time." 

''Very well. Sergeant, you've got five 
minutes!" 

"Sir, I studied your mission statement 
and the training problem which you 
identified. There are two points which kept 
cropping up as I tried to solve the problem. 

"First, very few men know the new 
battalion training SOP establishes the use of 
yellow smoke to simulate chemical agents. 
This point is one of pure 'knowledge' or 
information and can be solved somewhat 
easily. I have made several posters which 
simply state: 'Yellow Smoke Equals 
Chemical Agents— If you see yellow smoke 
d'iring training, mr:k and give the alarm, 
GASr 

"With your permission, I shall post these 
signs in the mess hall, in the motor pool, and 



TRA;\'ING OBJECTIVES 

"(i^jsk) Each soldier will don, clear, 
check his protective mask, and give the 
alarm 'GAS!' (conditions) given his protec- 
tive mask in its carrier, wearing a helmet, 
carrying his individual weapon, and given the 
alarm, 'GAS!' or upon seeing yellow smoke, 
(standard) within 9 seconds. 

"The results of the tests and the records 
suggest that the men know the correct 
procedure for masking or will recall these 
procedures after one quick reminder or 
demonstration. After this, it is just a matter 
of practice to get them to mask in 9 seconds. 

"This demonstration could be done in a 
minute at the company morning parade 
formation. I recommend you require the 
men to wear their protective mask carriers to 
the formation prior to field training. Give 
the alarm, 'GAS,' and count off the seconds. 
Each platoon leader could make on the spot 
corrections and verify everyone has their 
masks— not drink cans or candy bars. Once 
we're in the field, it's too late to check each 
man for his equipment. This way we will 
know everyone has his mask prior to 
movement to the field. 

"Since the men need constant practice in 
skills like this, and because we want to add 
realism to the training, I recommend y\je plan 
for the use of yellow smoke during our 
training. Here is the unit's training schedule 
for the next two weeks. I have circled in red 
those blocks of tactical training in which we 
could logically and realistically train in 
masking procedure. My recommendation is 
that you require the Pis to integrate this 
training into their scenarios." 
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SUMMARY 



Case 2 has provided a different approach to the 
training problem. Four points stand out clearly in this 
exercise. First, the company commander did not 
properly execute his training mar.ager's re- 
sponsibilities by providing the required information 
and resources. Second, this training objective did not 
require a further development of sub-tasks or a task 
list and subsequent training objectives. Thiid, training 



deficiencies could be identified through the proper 
use of existing training literature. ?^ourth, such simple 
training objectives can be accomplished by the use of 
imagination and ingenuity, in integrated training. 

If you, as a trainer, are faced with a requirement 
similar to the one just described, follow SFC Jones' 
sequence of thoughts and actions, or refer back to 
chapter 3 for more information on the subject. 
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Training Techniques, Aids 

and Devices 




Introduction 

The training techniques, aids, and devices de- 
scribed in this appendix have one common 
purpose— to simplify learning. This appendix initially 
focuses on "traditional methods of instruction" 
which trainers can use to present information to 
soldiers. This section is followed by a discussion of 
some new training techniques, aids, and devices that 
can make training more efficient, effective and 
enjoyable. 

The Learning Process. The learning process (how 
people learn) is only partly understood. We do know, 
however, that learning only takes place when there is 
some mental/physical activity by the personnel 
undergoing training. Further, we cannot "see" the 
learning process, but we can observe its effects (i.e., 
whether, as a result of the training, the personnel can 
perform specified training objectives). Therefore, it is 
critically important for ez :h trainer to identify 
precisely what is to be learned (the training 
objectives) and then choose those techniques, aids, 
and/or devices which will enable the soldiers 
undergoing training to perform the objectives 
successfully. 

Perfornnance-Oriented Training. The ^^^-'or- 
mance-oriented ap'^roach to training con-^istently 
produces learning results superior to those achieved 
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using "traditional service school methods" that 
emphasize instructor presentation techniques rathei 
than soldier learning. While many of the "traditional" 
tecnhniques are used in performance-oriented train- 
ing, the relative emphasis is different. Recall that 
performance-oriented training gefierally follows a 
three-phased sequence: 

• Phase I: The Ua\ner states the training objective(s) to be 
accomplished and explains and demonstrates (if necessary) 
how to perform the objective(s). 

• Phase II: The soldiers practice each training objective 
until they can meet the established trc"ning standards. 



• Phase 111 (Test): The soldiers are tested on their ability to 
perform each training objective successfully (i.e., meet or* 
exceed the established training standards). 

During Phase I the trainer provides only the 
information necessary to permit the soldier to 
practice (Phase II). He wants to do this quickly so the 
soldier will have more time for practice. 

He must do it effectively so the soldiers will have 
sufficient information to be able to practice the 
objectivG(s). Therefore, as you consider the various 
presentation techniques, remember they are only a 
part of the training process. 



PRESENTATION TECHNIQUES 



LECTURE 

One of the presentation techniques used toconvey 
inforn^atfon durmg Phase I of a training session is the 
lectu''e. The trainer does most of the ta Iking. Through 
this "telling" method, soldiers are told the baste 
information principles, procedures, theories and 
relationships they must use in Phase II (practice). 
Essentially, the lecture isa one-way, oral explanation 
by the trainer to an audience. Soldier participatibn is 
limited to asking a nd answering questions. The most 
effective lecture is one in which the tra iner knows his 
subject well enough to present the necessary 
information without using a prepared manuscript. 
The "off the cuff" telling method permits the trainer 
to be himself and to maintain better contact with the 
soldiers he is training. 

Advantages of a Lecture: 

■ Provides an economical method of presenting 
information rapidly. 

■ The trainer can place emphasis where he wants 

it. 

■ The trainer can address any size group. 

Limitations of a Lecture: 

I When used by itself, the lecture is a very 
ineffective means of achieving the desired learning. 
Passive, uninvolved soldiers can become bored easily. 

■ The lecture does not permit active participation 
by the soldiers being trained. 

■ When used by itself, the rate and amount of 
learning cannot be evaluated easily. Check-up 
questions hit only a small portion of the audience. 



Lecture Tips 

■ Present only the information necessary to permit 
soldier practice. 

■ Avoid spending time on "nice to have" 
items- training time is always limited and can be 
better used during Phase 1 1 "Practice." 

■ Know your subject well enough to use the "off 
the cuff" method of presentation. Manuscripts that 
are read may be factually complete, but are rarely 
effective in achieving desired learning. If you have 
trouble remembering key points, jot them down as 
informal trainer notes. A quick glance to refresh your 
memory is better than reading a manuscript. It is 
better to miss a few words and be yourself while 
maintaining contact with the soldiers being trained. 

■ Practice y^ur presentation techniques before 
conducLiric training. Rehearsals will give you the 
confidci.v.ti VOL" need to get through Phase I 
efficienll/ and effectively. 

CONFERENCE 

A conference is really a variation of a lecture. It is 
designed to permit and encourage greater soldier 
participation. The conference method provides a 
vehicle for group problem solving and decision 
making. It also provides a technique to stimulate 
soldier interest during Phase I. More important, the 
conference can take advantage of the ideas and 
experiences of the soldiers being trained. 

When using the conference method, the trainer 
must initiate, stimulate and guide the discussion. 
When sufficient discussion has occurred, key concepts 
should be highlighted (reinforced) by the trainer. 
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These jre the principles, procedures, etc., the soldier 
must learn. 

Advantages of a Conference: 

■ Encourages the type of soldier involvement that 
will help thenn learn. 

H Permits soldiers undergoing training to share 
their ideas and experiences. In some cases, the trainer 
may not be as ''qualified" as one or more of the 
soldiers undergoing training. 

H Permits more frequent opportunities to evaluate 
the rate and amount of learning (comprehension of 
the material being presented). 

B Stimulates, when ur.ed properly, student interest 
in areas such as race relations and drug abuse. 

Limitations of the Conference: 

■ The trainer must be skilled in guiding 
discussions. Too much trainer control inhibits student 
participation. Too little can allow the discussion to be 
"side tracked" into areas that contribute little to 
accomplishing the objectives of the training. 

B The conference technique requires more time 
than other presentation methods. 

B There is no assurance that the quality of soldier 
participation will permit training objectives to be 
accomplished. 

Tips on Using Conference Technique: 

B Use this technique only for those portions of 
your Phase I training that are extremely significant, 
controversial or difficult to learn or accept. 

B The conference technique works best with small 
groups. As the size of the group increases, the 
effectiveness of the technique decreases. 

B Be sure soldiers have some knowledge of subject 
being discussed before deciding to use the conference 
technique. Advance study assignments or information 
about the topics discussed can help. 

B Prepare thought-producing questions to stimu- 
late discussion and understanding beforehand. Then, 
consider and be prepared to discuss likely student 
responses by highlighting important points or by 
asking follow-up questions. 

B Consider the use of training aids and devices to 
help stimulate discussion and understanding. 

B Summarize discussion points and highlight 
"lessons learned." Insure all pertinent information 
has been covered to permit soldier practice of each 
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objective covered. A good S'jmmari/T'.aion will nriefly 
point out ideas expre:jed, resolve conflicting points 
of view, and relate tha ideas lo the tr^inino olijectives. 
If more than one training ol)jective is to be covered 
use s'.ibsLjmmaries to go from one objective lo 
another. 

DEMONSTRATION 

Combined with the lecture/conference, the dem- 
onstration shows soldiers what they are expected to 
do and how to do it. When appropriate, the 
demonstration can be an extremely important part of 
Phase I. There are generally five forms of 
demonstration: 

Procedural demonstration - Used to show the 
operation or function of equipment. This form of 
demonstration may be conducted mdoors and 
outdoors and is widely used during basic and 
technical training. 

Displays - Displays are planned so soldiers can view 
them quickly. This requires arranging the displa>' 
materials so that each item can be seen by all the 
soldiers at one time. For large groups v ou can 
duplicate displays, or divide the soldiers into sections, 
with each section rotating from one display to 
another. This sometimes is known as the "county 
fair" method of demonstration. 

Field demonstration (troop demonstration) ■ F-icici 
demonstrations are used widly in tactical training. 
Complicated demonstrations can be conducted ai»d 
discussed in parts or at reduced speed. Later, the 
complete performance can be shown at normal speed. 

Training Films and TV Tapes - Training films and 
TV tapes provide ready-made demonstrations per- 
formed by experts. They provide an opportunit/ to 
see internal workings of equipment, " troops in 
combat, or other performances which cannot be 
presented live. Motion pictures and TV tapes provide 
an economical form of demonstration, but are 
sometime used improperly because they do :^Jt 
relate to specific training objectives. 

Skits - Principal trainers and assistants act out 
operations or procedures. This form of demonstration 
has proven to be an effective means for training staff 
procedures, military courtesty, leadership, jace 
relations and other subject areas. However, skits must 
be carefully planned and smoothly presented, and 
usually require repeated rehearsal. 

Advantages of Demonstration: 

B Demonstrations save training time. 



H A brief demonstration on the proper method of 
performing a particular task will assist the learning 
process faster than lengthy discussions that have no 
visual impact. It is well known that showing how to 
accomplish a task is often simpler than just talking 
about it. 

I Demonstrations tend to stimulate soldier interest 
by providing the kind of realism in the training 
experience that other presentation techniques do not 
offer. 

■ Demonstrations set the stage for student practice 
of the particular objectives to include visually 
explaining performance standards the soldiers must 
meet. 

Limitations of the Demonstration: 

■ By themselves, demonstration do not provide 
for active student participation. This can be 
overcome, however, by permitting the soldiers to 
"walk through" the task either during or immediately 
aftef the demonstration. 

■ Some tasks are too expfjnsive or difficult to 
demonstrate. They require a large number of 
fxjrsonnel, equipment, ammunition expenditures, etc. 

■ Demonstrations can b*! adversely affected by 
W(!ather conditions. Indoor substitutes are usually 
inferior and less effective. 

Tips for Conducting Demonstrations: 

■ When demonstratir , sornnthing, consider tfw? 
student's viewpoint. I po:.bible, rehuarso your 
demonstration in front '■.<i\' f ana watching from 
where the soldiers will see it. 

■ Carefully explain each stop as you (iernonstrato 
it. You must plan tfie details of the demonstration 
carefully and in sequence. Start with the trainlrui 
objectives, then demonstrate one intermediate train- 
ing objective at n time. Your soldiers should recogni/e 
distinct breaks iMJtweon the stejw of tfie performance 
Ixjing demonstrated. If it is necessary for your men to 
I earn more than one way of performing an op<jration, 
a separate and distinct demonstratior^ of the alteniato 
rTiothod should Jx> offered, If you have several 
intermediate training objectives, yotj slunild avoid 
(Jemonstrating all of them at the same tirno, 
Demonstrate only the rujmber r^ecosnary to complete 
a training session. Once tfio soldiers fiave practiced 
tl»ese, move on to additional IntermetJiate objective^i. 

■ Emphasl/e key points (Juring tho demonstration. 
One way you can fio this i'» l)y asking (|ijef;tion'» iil)out 



key points. Obtain and use additional training aids 
that ff \ further clarify your explanation. 

■ ^ lor yourself to one side, or behind your aid 
or d- you won't obstruct the soldier's view. 
You /ur men to watch the demonstration and 
listen I exp'anation, so while demonstrating an 
item of equipment, speak to your men, not to the 
equipment. If you are explaining something while an 
assistant trainer demonstrates, direct the soldiers' 
attention to the demonstration. 

■ Make sure all soldiers can see the demonstration 
and u the explanation. 

■ Require the soldiers to "walk through" the 
performance as soon after the demonstration as 
possible. This will help them learn faster and better. 

Summary 

Regardless of the presentation techniques you 
select, as a trainer you must learn as much about yo«ir 
subject as the available preparation time permits. If 
you are truly a "subject export," that's great! But in 
most cases you aren't. The effective trainer combines 
study of the applicable references with his experi- 
ences and those of others. Learn to use training 
publications (see appendix A) and to seek assistance 
from those more knowledgeable than yourself. In this 
manner you will acquire expertise, the first 
requirement to Jx) an effective trainer. Expertise will 
give you the confidence necessary to use presentation 
techniques prop<jrly and to conduct the kind of 
training that will Insure the soUJiers pctrform the 
training objectives successfully, 

Communication Tochniquos 

Effective trainer?, know when amJ how to use a 
variety of communication techniques. Thef.e todi 
niques include: 



DISPLAY POSITIVE ATTITUDE. An enlfiusiaMic 
attitude is generally contagious, Soldiers reflect their 
interest when the triilner sfiows his enthusiasm for tf»e 
subject, A bond of working together Is crealecj liy 
applying a few guirJelines (figure 42). 



CONTROL YOUR NERVOUSNESS. Stage fri(iht and 
"butterflies" are cornmof) occurrences for speakers. 
Don't worry about It it usually just mennii you're 
concerned a^HXit doing a good job, f>oli(J prepiiration 
and refiearstti gives you the confidence to ovnrcome 
nervo(Jsness. Having yotjr initial remarks well In rninrJ 
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will help you gi?t off to a good .liirt, A military 
bearing (pf)Stijr(?. poisn, nnrl dpf)(!iirf)nf:R) flisplays 
confidence and sfflf control. 

The best advice is just l)e natural. Relax. Let your 
liands and arms hang freely. Don't wring or twist 
your hands. Move briskly and purposely. As m 
everyday conversation, use n^?stures to reinforce your 
words. But shy away from distracting mannerisms 
sucfi as remaining gluefl to one spot or jiggling your 
pocket charuje, During rehearsal, have an assistant 
note any distracting mannerisms so you can correct 
tliern 



SPEAK CLEARLY. Avoid a fiull, l)oring monotone. 
Change the pitch of your voice for «»mphasis anfl to 
liolfl tfie soldiers' attrMition. This raising and lowr?ring 
of your v()ic<? is called inflection. It should l)e natural, 
f)ot forcefL 

You must s()r?ak IfMirl enouijli for all tf) hear 
without diffuMjIty, The prf)()er vfjliime is r?specially 
important when you are fXJtfloof, oi m a l)uilfling 
witti poor acoustics, Hy watchinf) ifir? solfliers' 
reaction, you can often tell if they nre having 
flifficulty in liearifw) you, If yoti are uncertain, ask ttu? 
solciiers (f tfiey can hear you, f)r havtf an assistant in 
tfn? rear si()f»al you to sp(jak up, ()f)n't speak too 
loudly, no one likifS t( b(! shrxited at. 

Your rate of sper'cfi shf)uld Im; governrfj hy Ifie 
tt)f)U()t)t, idea, n\ emotion yf)U ar«i trying tf) 
communicatcf. If you spr-ak too rapiflly, yf)U rrtay 
cfjrdiise solduns, '.(jeakinfj tf)o fjeliheratc»ly f)r slf)wly 
rfiay irntate tfir^m, A delivjfry wliicfi is too fast f)r tf)f) 
slow (unnaturally fas! f)r slow) is flistr actirig to iTK)st 
|H}r)()l(f, solrliers stf)p pitying attentu)n to what is l)etng 
said and pay rnor<« attiMition tf) /)Oiv it is IxMng saif), 

All f)f us ()ausft flurifirj f)nf speaking, Sf)fTMftirTies wfj 
p.iU'.if ff)r effefit; sf)inetunes we |)ausi> tf) take a 
I)re4ith, f'.iuses are to sfMfakinf) wliat punf:ttjalif)n is tf) 
wfilinfj, I he pff)ppr tJSe of pausr^s allf)ws tlie sf)lfliers 
to al)Sorl) ideas and takrt nf)les; it allr)ws yf)U to afir) 
iffMphasis. rneaninf) and intfM pnftatU)n to wfiat you are 
saying. 

Speak lis file.irly as possil)l(r ()r)nf:(tntrate f)n 
pronf)unf;ifig f)r acciMiting iu\{.\\ syllable flistinctly anri 
corii'clly 't ffiay l>e nefessary to SfMtak mf)re 
ffxcefully and deliberately when instructing a lartje 
group than it is wfiort carrying on a norrtial 
(,f)nveis.jtion, 
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USr HUf^OR. I lie prf)p«tr use of humor can improve 
yf)ur rapport with tfie solrliers, but do rif)t use d ir, ^ 



DO 



1. Use humor (especially 
wfien it's directed at your 
self). 

2. Keep your cool (com- 
poture). Think positively-if 
you've done your homework 
in preparing the trsiringyou 
probably know more than 
anyone else in the class. Be 
proud of yourself; be confi- 
dent that you've done as 
good a job as possible. 



3, If you don't know the 
answer to a legitimate ques- 
tion, tell the soldier you'll 
find the answer-then do it 
aiH tell him the answer as 

I soon as possible. 

4. Be direct, honest, sincere, 
downtoearth-be youraelf. 



5. Spnok clearly, concisely, 
simply, arul use uaslly under- 
stnnd words. Us« (x rsonal 
pronouns (i,n,, I, we, yuu). 



6. Be friendly and as in- 
formal as your pirsonatityi 
your audience, and your 
tubjact allows. 



7. Gr) M slr)wly ns ynu must 
rliirino an nxplnrwitlon to hn 
surn tliii seldiftrs con undnr 
sldrid you. 



I'latiKi.^i?. 



DON'T 



1. Don't resort to sarcasm 
or belittle your soldiers as 
individuals or as a group. 

2. Don't get flustered if you 
make a mistake. Your audi- 
ence probably didn't notice 
it. Dr if they did, admit the 
error without apologizing, 
correct the error and con- 
tinue with the training. 
When caught in an embar* 
rassing mistake, you are, at 
leasts in a position to laugh 
and direct some humor at 
yourself. 

3. Don't bluff, btilly or nnt 
pompous. 



4. Don't be vague or beat 
around the bush. Don't be a 
phony-sotdiors can spot one 
faster than anyone else. 

5. Don't use profanity, or 
"big words" when simple 
ones can bo used. Don't 
mumble; don't shout to bo 
hoard. Onco you've rnndo 
your point, move to the next 
ono-don't browbeat or 
"talk-down" to your sol- 
diers. , 

6. Oon't lose control of the 
clau, don't let the loldleri 
intimidate you or get out of 
hand. Don't tolerate dis- 
courtesy, Insubordination, or 
"wise guys," 

7. Don't loie patience with 
your soldiers. If, as a group, 
they don't unrhirstand, you 
toll, explain, or doinonstratn 
what is to bo done. If one or 
two don't iindorstond, have 
ui» assistant trninor wrjrk 
will) them. Don't make fun 
r)f thorn thny arr) not rlumli 
or stupid lust bocausn they 
don't undentand yon. They 
may bn vounnor, inexperi- 
enced, tired, or distracterl. 
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crutch. Jokes are not fillers; they should add interest 
and relate to the ongoing training. Don't waste 
valuable preparation time trying to think up a few 
good jokes for your training. You want the soldiers to 
remember the major points and not your stories. 
Above all, don't use jokes that are in poor taste, such 
as ethnic stories anrl crude jokes. A rule of thumb is, 
if a joke may offend someone in your audience, don't 
tell it. Spontaneous, witty, self-directed comments 
are often better than planned, contrived jokes. If the 
joke is on you, laugh and enjoy it with your troops. 
You will add a human touch to your training and 
incrnasn your rapport with your soldiers. 



ASK QUESTIONS. Asking and answering questions 
are importar)t to communication. Questions stimulate 
thought, and ('ncourage or force participation. They 
also help the trainer to adjust his presentation to his 
audience. Questions may reveal misunderstanding, 
allowing you to clarify something before practice 
sessions begin. 

Questions nnd responsj's are often good indicators 
(if your soUliers' interest and attitude towartl the 
r.uhject. Quf.'stions allow you to emphasize key points 
and involve the soUlierr. durinc) your (explanation. 

Askin(j thought-|)r()vokinn, meaningful questions is 
not easy to do; it re(iuirns pr(?paration and knowledge 
of your subject. Ouejaionri should Ix; asked for a 
specific reason, to cHicit a sfiecific response. 

Phrasing the qtination. Th(j question must have a 
fuirpose. Its purpose may Ih; to (jmphasize a point, 
keep s()l(li(.TS alert, chc'ck understanding of a key 
point, review material, or stimulate tfi ought. The 
soldiers inust understand the question. It should hr-' 
direct, simply worded, and limited to one point or 
topic. Your (juestlonr, should require a definite 
answer, but should Iw phrased so as to disallow a 
simple "yes or no" response*. An incorrect answer 
may Indlcatcr that a soldier does not understand what 
you are explainiiu), or that your question was 
confusln^j. 

Asking tho qtiostion. Ask the (|uestion in a forceful 
tone, making surtj it is fieard by all. If you have the 
soldiers' atterjtion and you ask the question loudly 
enoijgh, there should Ix) no excirse for a response 
such as, "I didn't hear the qur;stlon," or "Would you 
please rep<iat the fjuestion?" 

Address the (juestion to tf)e entire (jroup Ix^fore 
d«'»i(jnatin(| one riarticijlar 'ioldier to arjswer. This 
t(M:fini(jue re(niire*; eacfi man to tfnnk, as he may be 



the one you call on for the answer. Pause briefly after 
asking the question to allow the soldier time to think 
about the question and formulate an answer. A 
simple rule for allowing enough time is to silently ask 
yourself the same question three times. After pausing, 
call on someone to answer. This is known as the 
ask'Pause-call (APC) technique for asking questions. 

Contrast this procedure to one In which a 
particular man Is called on, asked the question, and 
allowed to answer. Once a man is selected to answer a 
question, the rest of the audience stops thinking and 
starts congratulating themselves for not having to 
answer. Distribute questions among the group for full 
soldier participation in the discussion. Avoid calling 
on your men In any set order or limiting questions to 
the most alert, the brightest, or the dimmest and the 
dumbest. 

How you react to a response is important. Your 
attitude can be the deeding factor in maintaining 
rapport and in coaxing additional responses from the 
soldiers. Encourage the soldier to respond to the best 
of his ability even though he may be uncertain of his 
knowledge or ability to speak before a group. How do 
you do this? Avoiding questions which evoke a yes or 
no answer Is the first step. Then Insure the question is 
stated simply and heard by everyone. Do not accept 
"I don't know" without some effort to elicit a 
positive response. Rephrase the question If necessary. 

Evaluate and respond to each answer according to 
its merit. If the answer is wrong, do not reinforce it 
by nodding your head in approval or falsely praising 
the answer. Do not infer that the soldier was dumb 
iDecause his answer did not meet your expectations. If 
necessary, elaborate on his answer or have the soldier 
clarify a vague answer, or ask a follow-up question. 

Sometimes a soldier will try to throw you off by 
answering your question with one of his own. Don't 
become sidetracked. Answer his question, but don't 
let him off the hook-he owes you an answer. In fact, 
you may call on someone else to answer his question 
and then return to him for an answer to your own. 
Don't bluff If you cannot answer the question. Tell 
tho oroiiP that you will find tho answer and give it to 
them later; then keep your promise. 

Occasionally a soldier will attempt to embarrass 
tho trainer with a question meant to place tho trainer 
in an awkward situation. If such a question is asked, 
tactfully dismiss it or demand an explanation of tho 
question's purpose or intent. If tho question is 
relevant but "tricky" or sensitive, answer it to tho 
Iwst of your atiility. 
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Rehearsals 

Tiuj trainer should practice his presentation to 
insuro everything is ready for training. Rehearsals 
should be complete and follow the :c.me sequence of 
actual training. Ideally, the rehearsal will be 
con.lijCted at the actual training site. If this is not 
possi;)le, the rohearsal area shc^uld b*^' as similar as 
possible to the actual training area. 

Assistant trainers must perform their duties as 
they would during actual training. The trainer must 
give his assistants explicit instructions on iheir part in 
the training. Assistant trainers must t\,.uw the subject 
and the training objectives, and be oreparod to assist 
or correct soldiers during training. Assistant should 
practice their role during a demonstration and 
operate the training aids correctly. 

At least one obsorver should be present at 
rehearsals to critique the trainer, his assistants, and 
their aids and devices. The errors must then be 
corrected and the corrections rehearsed. 

Using Aids 
and Devices 

Training aids can assist you fn presenting 
information clearly and evaluating soldier perfor- 
mance. The aid must fit the purpose of the training 
and usually a coml)ination of various aids will help 
your sotdi(?rs meet the training objective. 

Aids and devices are incorporated in all three 
phases of training. Because the proper use of aids and 
devices is so important during training, you must 
know what aids and devices are available and how to 
obtain them. But first, let's discuss a few guidelines. 

The aid*; used to illustrate highly complicated and 
technical subjects are often elabora'^:. When first 
showing such an aid, briefly explain its purpose. 
Otherwise, your men will attempt to find their own 
explanation of the aid and may miss part of your 
presentation. 
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To avoio distrac'ing /our soldiers, training aids 
should be hidden when not in use. For example, large 
charts can be covered by stapling sheets of wrapping 
paper over thoni. If a chart contains lines of printing, 
st-'io- of paper can be cut to cover each line and then 
removed v/hen appropriate. 

When ui>in(j Army graphic training aids (GlAs) or 
throvz-ovf^r ci rts, tab those pages that are to be used 
in the presentation with paper clips so you can 
quickly recognize the right charts. Another technique 
is to write lightly on each page the title of the next 
page to be used. Either technique will help smooth 
the transition from one point to another. 

Machinery, weapons, or other aids can be covered 
with target cloth or similar material. Sheets of plain 
paper can be inserted into an Army graphic training 
aid portfolio to keep the pages covered until you are 
ready to use them. 

You should display the aid so all soldiers can see 
it. Check the aid from the rear of the training area to 
make sure it is legible. Change the seating 
arrangement, if necessary, so your men can see better. 

Some trainers become so involved with their 
training aids that they forget their troops. Even while 
disassembling a piece of equipment, maintain eye 
contact with your soldiers. When you explain a chart 
or chalkboard Ira wing, stand beside the aid if 
possible. This will reduce the tendency to talk to the 
aid rather than to the group. 
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A pointer is useful in focusing the soldiers' 
attention on a particular part of an aid or device. 
Point at the part of the aid you want your soldiers to 
observe. Hold the pointer in your hand nearest the 
aid; holding the pointer across the body tends to 
cause you to talk to the aid rather than to your men. 
'Mien you have finished using the porter, put it 
away. If you don't, you will probably wav,j it around, 
Jistracting your soldiers. If yoi' H{ nor need a 
pointer, don't use one-often y n: uje-, a p"ncil, or 
a stick will serve just as well. 

Training aids are used (1) to ?>.pl lin '':>w a task 
performed and (2) to allow soldiers .^--a^Uco a task. 
For example, if you are training soldiers to adjust 
artillery fire, you might use a chalkboard, Venetian 
blind, or a film to explain each task and the correct 
order for the standard call for fire. For practice in 
adjustment, you could employ a puff board, blanket 
board, or best of all, an artillery or mortar ur i I'l'ng 
in support of the training. 

There are many aids and devices available, i. i.^ng 
from hand-drawn charts to sophisticated, expt isive 
devices. However, by no means should you use an aid 
just because it's available. Neither should you change 
your training to fit the aid. You know what your 
training is supposed to accomplish-select aids which 
fit your purpose. 

Perhaps asking yourself some questions will help. 
First, ask what aids, if any, will help get the 
information across? What can I use to insure the 
soldiers understand the task or procedure? Second, 
ask what aids, if any, nan simulate the conditions 
under which the task will be performed. Will the aid 
let me evaluate how well the soldiers perform? These 
and similar questions will help you select the proper 
aids. 

Selecting the correct training aid becomes 
somewhat easier when you realize what is available. 
Your own fjxperience is a good starting point-^what 
have you used before that was effective, what have 
other trainers used that did the job? Ask around to 
draw on other trainer's expertise. One thing you 
should always do Is check with the training NCO. Ho 
should be aware of what Did- cwp. available and have 
been effective in training. Some aids will be on-hand 
right in the unit. 

The Trainino Aids Services Offices (TASO), 
located at TRADOC and FORSCOM installations in 
CONUS, Alaska, Hawaii, Panama and Puerto Rico, 
are your centra! points of contact for obtaining all 
your training aids. The TASO is the single manager 



charged by each installation commander to provide 
training aids services to customers in his geographic 
area of support, including Reserve Components, 
Active Army units and schools. Other major 
commands receive similar support from their local 
training aids center. 

Training materiel available from the TASO 
includes devices, still and motion picture photog- 
raphy, television tapes, graphics, simulators, games, 
and audiovisual projection equipment. The TASO is 
also available to help trainers decide what type of aid 
would best suit their training requirements. 

It is worth your time to scan DA Pam 310-12, 
Index and Description of Army Training Devices; DA 
Pam 108-1, Index of Army Motion Pictures and 
Related Audio-Visual Aids; TRADOC Pam 350-34, 
Education Video Tape Catalog; and the TAMA/TASO 
Training Materiel Catalog. The TASO has these 
publications as well as catalogs of items produced for 
local use. If your TASO does not have available the 
device or aid you need, he can obtain assistance from 
the Training Aids Management Agency in locating the 
item elsewhere in the TASO network or can produce 
an appropriate aid for you. Of course, there are many 
aids you can make yourself. 



Now let's talk about some training aids you might 
use. 





W • CHECK ON EQUIPMENT 

• cHKk ON G•L^RE: J 

1 • KEEP BO^RD CLEAN ' jf 
||!ft« F>LAN WORK IN ADVANCE '| 
1 • Kritp M^TlrRlAL SiMpi-C/BRlEF \ 

• PRINT DRAW LEOIftLT " ...J 
^ • COLOR FOft ErAPHASIS "I 

• pon't crowd work V f 

• ERKSE" UKRELATEO f^/\T£RI^^^ 

• PREPARE COMPLICATE 0 

ART be:fore:hand 




THE CHALKBOARD is a simple aid that can be 
used anywhere. It is easily carried to the field, to the 
motor pool, and to the company classroom. Some 
chalkboard techniques are shown above. With the 
chalkboard, the trainer can present outlines, sketches, 
problems, and explanations. 
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THE VENETIAN BLIND is jri easy, porlahlo m\ 
for prosL'ntinf} inforfiiation. B(;st usod to outliru; 
ioformcitiofi n\ [^resent k(.»y points, iho voruMiyii l)lind 
cjn l)e ()rep(ir(;(l prior to Irainiruj. Onr.» strip dt n time 
cA\n ho <;xposofl to focus on ii pijrliculrjr itom, or a 
sequence ciin he sfiown. The trnincjr is reminded of 
the important points to he innde, the order in which 
to make them, iind can make an ncceptaijie snmniary 
of the Iraininc). 



CHARTS can effecli\'ely present information, 
Outhnes, sketch(.vs, graplis, and "pie" charts h(;lp the 
soldier understand how everything fits tocjelher. 
Cluirtn)akinfj t(;ctiniques apf)ly to f)reparing almost 
any visual aid that cofUains written and rlrawn 
material. Charts can Ik; produced hy your TASO. 
However, it's not difficult to make visuals if you 
know a little; ahout lettering and proclucintj drawings. 

St<.'nf:ils arc; avail al)le to hf.'lp you firaw l(»tters of 
proper si/e and spacinr), Howev(;r, freehand rlrawincj is 
u:'.tiatly just as qood. Words sp(;lled with all capital 
liMler; are harfl to read so use capitals for tfie first 
le'ller and lowf.'r case for tin.* rf?st of the wortl. To he 
rearlahh.', capital lettiMS shoiilfl he l inch hicjh and 
lower (:<iso hitters ?/3 incfi high. Make sure the work 
IS printc»fl as a unit ami lf;ave a space h(?twe(;n words. 
Pencils (No, 1 and ?), crayons, and felt tipped pens 
ar(; suitahle writiru) inst rumc'nts. 

firdore you start drawiru) on a full-si/ed chart, 
make a Irittei si/e rnodcH to ch(?ck lay-out and design. 
Don't try to cc»ntr.r titles just hegin on the left and 
use indentations for separate itr,»ms under a heading. 
Use some color to higtilirjht k(^/ points and make the 
chart attractive. Do/i't c/tJttor thn chart placr; onf» or 



r^o rTiain headings ptir cfiart; five to ten statements 
per heading; five to tun words per statement. These 
techniques also apply to transparencies, chalkl)oards 
or any other visual aids. 




GRAPHIC TRAINING AIDS (GTAs) include 
charts, diagrams, graphs, sketches, cartoons, maps, 
and wall hoartJs, Although you should Ix; prepared to 
make your own GTAs, many attractive ones are 
already availahle. Check DA Pam 310 12 and your 
TASO to see what you can gel. One way to use GTAs 
is to tie them in with a mod(H or actual equipment, 
e.g,, a cutaway chart showing the working parts of an 
engine could help mechanics understand what you are 
teaching them about an actual engine block. 



MAGNETIC BOARDS are helpful in teaching 
organizations, formations, and tactics. The trainer can 
show the relationship of units to each other or 
illustrate the movements of a tactical maneuver. The 
magnetic hoard is an excellent device for explaining 
small unit tactics as well as enabling soldiers to 
demonstrate their understanding of the training. 

If you can't get a magnetic board, make a blanket 
board as a substitute. This is easily don(j l)y stretching 
an Army blanket over a frame and backing cardboard 
cutouts with coarse sandpaper, Wfien the cutouts are 
slapfxjd against the l)lanket, they will stick. You 
could also put pressurized atJhesive tape on tfie 
cutouts and they will hold to a chalkboard or oth(;r 
flat surface. 
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TRAINING FILMS cover a wide range of topics. 
Although everyone likes a good movie, and films can 
assist training, there are some pitfalls. First, films are 
usually produced for general audiences so th(j content 
may be more than you need for the planned training. 
This means you should review the film and show only 
those portions which add to your purpose. Films are 
quickly outdated so you must be able to tell the 
soldiers where the film is inaccurate. Introduce the 
film by eiTi[)hasizing what to look for and how the 
key points relatu to the training session. Films shouid 
not lje a crutch for the ill preoared trainer that 
wastes trainint] time. Remember also that when 
showing films, the classroom must be darkened, 
everyone should Ixi able to see the screen, and you 
will need an assistant to operate the equipment and 
control the lights. 



SLIDE SHOWS can help make training more 
interesting. If your unit does not fiave th<; e(|uipment, 
the TASO can usually provide a 35fnm projector, 
cam(?ra, fi'm, and in some cases, prepared slides. You 
can make your own program and control the content 
nnd time span. 



THE OVERHEAD PROJECTOR is widely used to 
project transparenci(;s on a screen or wall. A variety 
of transparencies are already in tfie system. But, 
transparencies are easily made Ijy writing on acetate 
v/ith grease pencils. Some posts may have a 
reprodtjction itiachine that makes professional-look- 
ing transparencies. Cfieck tfie TASO for assistance. 
Another tip for producing transparencies is using 
contact (or "combat") acetate. Simply cut a picture 
out of a maga/inc (NOTE: Tho pictuia will bn 
destroyed. The process won't work with newi^print; 
tho surface must be ''slick/'} Just (K»el the backing off 
tfio a'^otato and press the acetate over the fjicturo. 
Smootfi it and tlien soak the fjicture and acetate in 
cool water for 2 2 minutes until tho paper separates. 
Clean tfie inked side of the acetate witii wet cotton 
an(J rinse. Dry, s()ray on a plastic coating, mount the 
transparency on a cardboard frame presto, yrju fiave 
an excellent trans()arency. 

If you want to sliow illustrated material fron^i 
textbooks, field manuals, magazines, newsfjapers or 
any printed source, you can use an opaque projoctor. 
This works well for fjrrjjecting printed material on a 
screen or wall for rj very one to se(?. hlowc»v(jr, iIkj roorn 
must bo completely darkened, so use it only for short 
fM'rtotJ'; of time so students may take notes. 



ACTUAL EQUIPMENT is the most realistic 
training aid but it may not always be the best one. 
Selection of actual equipment depends on thi^ si/e of 
the class, the size of the item, and the expense of 
using the real thing. Usually other aids are used in 
conjunction witli actual equipment when training 
soldiers to understand the workings of mechanical 
parts. 



MODELS (three-dimensional, scaled versions of 
actual equipment) are often used to replace (jr 
suppl<Mnent the real item. For use in opposing force 
training, full-size plastic replicas of foreign weapons 
are available tfirough the TASO. Training devices for 
use with actual ecjuipmont can reduce cost factors 
and permit training in classroom, armory and 
company dayrooiti environment as well as field or 
range training. Among tfiese are the Tank In-Bore 
Laser System and the Rifle Laser Marksmanship 
System- 



MOCKUPS can be used to represent items of 
equipment. For example, the TASO have patterns of 
various armored vehicles of other nations from which 
plywood silhouettes or even full-size, three-dimen- 
sional moljile canvas mock-ups can be fabricated. 
These are suitable ftjr use in target acquisition 
training, for reinforcing vefiicU? identification train- 
ing, and injecting realism into tactical training 
exercises. 



An important aid is one wliicfi substitutes for 
terrain. Tlie sandtable is an excellent example. These 
can range from a sketr:h in the dirt, to elalxjfate 
sandtables, to sopliisticated terrain mrKlels, The 
sandtable is (dfectively used to train soldiers in 
cornbat technitjues and to evaluate performanc(! by 
the sr)ldi<ns. 
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How to 

Prepare Sandtables 

A light tray, 3 feet by 5 feet and 2 inches deep 
with sufficient sand to fil( the tray (plus a little for 
hills), is ail that is needed. A few strips of salvaged 
lumber may be used for the frame, with a section of 
wallboard or plywood nailed to the bottom of the 
frame. If the sandtable is to be used over a 
considerable period, it may t>e advisable to reinforce 
the bottom with several strips of wood (figure 43). 
The inside of the box is then painted blue. The paint 
will reduce absorption of water and serves to add 



realism by giving streams or lakes a characteristic 
color. 

The tray should be placed on a trestle or on boxes 
and tilted to permit the class to see it while seated 
(figure 44). The amount of sand contained in two 
standard engineer sandbags, a sharpened stick, and a 
few small blocks of wood or pieces of soap are the 
only materials required for the construction of a 
satisfactory sandtable. 




ReiNFORCINQ STRIPS 





The sand should first iyc moistened sufficiently so 
that, when a handful is grasped and released, it will 
retain its shapo. One bag of sand is then dumped on 
the tray and smoothed. A piece of paper spread over 
tJie sand and rubbed with the hand will smooth the 
sand and reduce evaporation (figure 45). 

Another device for smoothing the sand is shown 
here. It can be made by attaching a wire handle to a 
small rolling pin or a section of a round polo about 6" 
to 8" in length. 



i'iaijRi':45 
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The principal stream line, when required, is then 
marked with the finger. If this is made deep enough 
to expose the bottom of the tray, the stream line will 
be emphasized, and the blue color >m\\ show through 
(figures 46 and 47). The sand pushed to the sides of 
the stream by this operation may be left to represent 
the trees or brush normally found along the banks of 
streams. 

Pour additional sand onto the model to form hills 
in the desired places and then smooth off the hills 



and ridges (figure 47). Exact sizes are unneces- 
sary-reasonable propoi tion estimated by eye will 
suffice. 

Men, military units, vehicles, names of localities, 
and 'terrain features may be represented by lettered 
tabs on heavy paper. The tabs should be mounted on 
a pin or a straightened paper clip. These can be easily 
stuck in the appropriate places on the sand model. 
Sectors of fire can be represented by arrows cut out 
of the heavy paper. 




FIGUIii:47, 



Roads may Ixi drawn with a sharpened stick made 
by whittling the end of a strip of thin board, such as 
the lid of a cigar box, to form two points. A concave 
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Additional stream lines may be drawn, small 
blocks of wood or issue soap may be used to 
represent buildings, and flat pieces of wood may be 
placed across streams to represent bridges (figure 49). 
Small amounts of loose sand dropped onto smooth 
sand make an excellent representation of woods. 
Realism is added if the woods are sprinkled with 
powdered green chalk. Colored chalk, in powdered 
form, sprinkled over sections of the terrain may also 
be used to represent burned areas, foliage, farm crops, 
pastures, and similar features. Obtainable in all colors, 
stick chalk may be powdered with a small piece of 
screen wire. A salt shaker provides a handy..means for 
applying the powdered chalk, although chalk rubbed 
on a screen held directlv over the desired area will 
achieve the same result. 

A sharp stick drawn across the sand may represent 
the furrow of a plowed field. Trees can be 
represented by straightened paper clips on the end of 
which a small piece of sponge dipped in green ink has 
been attached. Toys may frequently be used with 
excellent effect. An overturned truck or a dead horse 
adds Interest. Care should be taken, however, to 
prevent such embellishments from becoming iriter- 
est-distracting factors. 

The measuring or laying off of distances on tlie 
model can be accomplished by assigning a scale. For 
example, a stick one foot In length may be arbitrarily 
taken to represent 50 yards. The scale in this Instance 
would be 1 foot equals 150 feet. Thbl is, one unit of 
measure (the stick) on the sandtable represents 150 
feet of ground distance. That scale gives a 
representative fraction of 1:150. However, It Is 
important to remember that the stick need not be of 
any specific length In order for the trainer to u.io It as 
the unit of measure. The trainer simply breaks a stick 
to a convenient size and tells the class that the stick 
(without regard for Its exact length) represents 50 
yards, 100 yards, or any other distance he chooses. 
He then proceeds to apply the stick as a unit of 
measure to represent the ground distance he liiis 
arbitrarily assigned to It. 

Magnetic north Is Indicated by placing a cardboard 
arrow on the sand mode). 
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USING YOUR TV TRAINER (TVT) 




The following discussion is an introduction to 
using the TVT to improve individual and collective 
training in your unit. It provides you with some 
examples of actual and possible uses of the Sony 
Rover III Television Trainer (TVT). 

The TVT is a lightweight television system 
composed of a camera, video recorder and playback 
unit, a TV monitor, and auxiliary equipment. 
Trainers can record individual and collective training 
and can "instant replay" the recorded actions. 
Soldiers undergoing training can s^e themselves on 
the playback unit and errors can be spotted and 
replayed as many times as necessary to insure 
understanding. The "instant replay" feature of the 
TVT, together with its ease of operation, makes it 
ideally suited for use in three areas: to critique, 
demonstrate, or standardize training. 

Critique 

To conduct a critique using the TVT, do the 
following: 

■ Tape the performance. 

B Let the soldiers view their actions. 

■ Critique the actions. 

■ Return to training to correct deficiencies and 
practice correct procedures. 

The critique may be done by the trainer or the 
soldiers themselves; the latter technique can be highly 
effective. 

With a little imagination the critique technique can 
be adapted to nearly all training situations. Here are 
some examples: 

One company commander placed his TVT on an 
objective two of his rifle platoons were about to 
assault. The TVT saw the attack exactly as the 
"enemy" would have. Following consolidation on the 
objective, the CO called for an administrative halt. 
Using the battery packed capability of the TVT 
monitor he allowed the men to view their attack. The 
TVT playback showed that the soldiers were too 
close together and that their movement techniques 
did not use the available cover and concealment. In 
addition, the soldiers did not use suppressive fire and 
overwatching techniques properly. Leaders could be 
observed clustered around radios. It was apparent 
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that many of the soldiers would have become 
casualties before they reached the objective. After the 
soldiers had an opportunity to observe their attack 
and discuss how they could have improved it, they 
were permitted to return to the LD and do it again. 

A ; ^master cour'-.o used the TVT to tape 
soldiers as they exited .\ 'A^ fool lower. Instead of the 
soldier being confron:(xl l)v i':mpmaster with his 
clipboard for a critiqj ;, u '.old.er watched himself 
on a TVT monitor tl. h.i'.L' of the tower. After 
discussing his deficiencies with the jumpmaster, he 
returned to the tower for another exit. Periodically 
the position of the camera was chanjed to cover new 
teaching points, i.e., half-way down the cable for the 
"check canopy" sequence. 

The TVT was boresighted to the Redeye Tracking 
Head Trainer, l\/149. In this position the trainer was 
able to record a soldier's ranging and sighting ability. 
Following the exercise, the trainer and soldier viewed 
the replay together, discussed mistakes, and actions 
for improvement. The soldier then repeated the 
exercise with the mistakes fresh in his mind. 

Further examples of actual or probable uses are 
limitless, bul the central points remain ihe 
same— nearly any training activity may be recorded 
with the TVT: convoy movements, artillery crews 
firing, LZ and DZ actions, time^lapsed taping of a 
unit camouflaging Its position, tracking a patrol using 
the TVT's zoom lens as a sniper scope, taping small 
unit movement techniques, etc. Remember the 
critique steps: tape, view, critique, and repeat the 
training. 

Demonstration 

Use the TVT to tape selected activities that are 
difficult to demonstrate (e.g., size of equipment too 
small, activity too expensive to run frequently, etc.). 
The tape may be saved as long as necessary and 
shown as often as required. Here are some examples: 

The size of the M16 bolt makes it hard to 
demonstrate Its assembly and disassembly to more 
than one or two soldiers at a time. On tape, the 
procedure can be clearly demonstrated to several 
people at the same time and replayed as often as 
necessary. Similarly, the controls of a radio, the 
Interior of a tank turret, a morning report form, or 
the butterfly valve of a carburetor all pose training 
problems because of size or space llmitationi;. The 
TVT lends itself to solving these training problems, 
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One unit taped portions of its civil disturbance 
training in preparation for a civil dis':urbance mission. 
The proper use of a riot baton WcS shown to 1500 
soldiers. 

Opportunities requiring the use of TVT to simplify 
demonstrations will continually present themselves. 
With imagination, and the basic techniques of taping, 
the action can be preserved and shown later, saving 
valuable time and other training resources. 

Standardization 

Some training must be presented to different, and 
possibly widely separated groups of soldiers in 
precisely the same manner. The TVT satisfies this 
need wner f'Ims and other TV tapes are unavailable 
or have not L>een produced. Taping training using the 
TVT means that standardization can be achieved at 
the unit level, inexpensively and promptly. Further, 
the tape may be reused and updated as necessary. 
Here are some examples: 

A division G-3 had several tapes made on selected 
training objectives and distributed them to sub- 
ordinate units to Insure standardization. Such areas as 
maintenance, administrative support, and finance 
actions wore handled in this manner. 

A standard briefing for newly arrived personnel 
was taped and shown to groups of replacements. It 
was locally produced and required only one man to 
operate the TVT monitor. At the conclusion of the 
tape, the commander joined the group to add his 
personal remarks and to answer questions, 

Summary 

With Imagination, you vM be able to find many 
excellent uses for the TVT In training. The TVT is an 
Innovativj' device requiring only a little effort to bear 
fruit for the user. Experiment with the device and 
adapt It to your unit's location and missions. 

Today's soldier is a product of the electronic 
age— television and "instant replays." The TVT will 
neither surprise nor confuse him. Use the TVT to 
enhance the efficiency and effectiveness of your 
training. 

Additional Information orr the TVT may be 
obtained by consulting the following: 

- The "Television Trainer Operator Instructions" 
distributed with the TVT. 

- Local TASO or AVSC (Europe or Korea). 
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USING TRAINING EXTENSION COURSE (TEC) 
LESSONS 

WHAT IS TEC? TEC is a series of service 
school-produced lessons designed to provide Active 
Army and R*?serve Component commanders with 
. additional i.;. -hility to upgrcde individual training 
and MOS pu ancy in their units. The lessons are 
self contained and concentrate on preparing soldiers 
to pei ■ -rm specific tasks required by their jobs. 

-^WHOM IS TEC FOR? The ir.itial TEC series is 
designed for soldiers in infantry, armor, field artillery 
and air defense units. Over 600 lessons are beii j 
developed for soldiers in MOS 11B, 11C, 11D, 11E, 
13B, 13E, 16R, and 16P. Additional lessons are being 
prepared for soldiers in five critical duty positions: 
unit clerk, PLL clerk, TAMMS clerk, generator 
operator, and radio- teletypewriter operator. Because 
the initial series of TEC lessons cover a wide variety 
of skills required of many soldiers, they can also be 
used to train soldiers in other career fields. 
Subsequent lessons will be developed specifically for 
soldiers in combat support and combat service 
support units. 

HOW DOES TEC WORK? TEC lessons are presented 
in one or more of the following formats: audio-visual 
(like a movie), audio only (like a radio), or printed 
materials (like a book). 

Most of the lessons use the audio-visual format. 
Each of these lessons includes a super 8mm film 
cartridge, audio cassette and student instruction 
sheets. They are used with a Beseler Cue/See 
projector. The Cue/See permits each soldier to work 
at his own pace making responses to the lesson 
requirements. 

An important feature of TEC is that each lesson 
includes a pretest. By taking the pretest, a soldier can 
determine beforehand whether he needs t ie lesson. 
This pretest feature permits soldiers to concentrate 
their time and effort only in those areas where they 
need further training. This permits soldiers to learn 
more efficiently. Because TEC permits soldiers to 
study <ii iheir own pace. It is an ideal system for 
soldiers who want to improve their MOS proficiency 
or to cross train in another MOS. It also provides an 
excellent system to conduct remedial or make-up 
training. 

The Cue/See can also be used to train small 
groups. For example, a rifle squad leader could cover 
patrolling techniques with his squad prior to the 
conduct of field traiinii(i. 

The audio only fotm n ^wrmits soldiers to conduct 
training using equipment too large to be moved to a 
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learning center. Adjusting track tension on a howitzer 
is one example. 

TEC printed materials include programed texts 
and illusTrnted job aids. The specific selection of the 
TEC It; format depends on the tasks to be taught 
Accordinylv, some subjects use a combination of TEC 
formats. 

W^'^re to Implement TEC 

The flexibility of the TEC system allows effective 
implementation in units at several different levels. 
Experience indicates the battalion is a feasible level to 
manage the system for individual and group use. 
However, the mission and organization of the unit, as 
well as the physical facilities available and the desires 
of the commander will determine the actual level for 
the implementation of TEC within each unit. The 
impact of centralization should be considered in 
terms of: 

• responsiveness to subordinate unit needs. 

# accessibility to all members of the unit. 

• duplication of facilities. 

# availability of all training material required by 
members of the joit. 

# sufficient devices to meet the expected demand. 

• optimum utilization of training materials and 
devices. 

0 adequfjcy of maintenance and management person- 
nel. 

There are Hvantages and disadvantages of locating 
the learning cencer at various levels, company through 
brigade. 

Learning Centers for TEC 

A learning center in a unit? The name itself brings 
up visions of plush, air-conditioned rooms similar to 
those found in Army service schools or civilian 
educational establishments. 

While that kind of learning center would be ideal, 
it may not be possible or necessary to establish one 
that complex In an Army battalion. Throughout the 
Army, more and more units are using learning centers 
as an Important part of their training program. 

A unit learning center assists the commander in 
the performance of his mission by providing an easily 
accessible, centralized facility for the storage and use 
of training materials. It also provides the environment 
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required for individual training. 

In the learning center the soldier can increase his 
skills and knowledge through an individuali:.ed 
approach to performance oriented training. If the 
major commander chooses to integrate GED educa- 
tional materials and instructors, it provides the 
opportunity for the soldier to develop personally as 
well as professionally. 

The concept of the learning center, as an aid to 
training in Army units, is founded on the realization 
that today's soldiers learn at different rates, and have 
reached maturity in an age of rapid mass comm jnica- 
tion. Soldiers have been exposed to audiovisual and 
other media presentations since childhood. Network 
television has affected young soldiers' thinking to the 
extent that they now regard audiovisual presentations 
as a normal approach to entertainment and learning. 

Why Do You Want 
a Learning Center? 

The objectives of successful learning centers such 
as those in some of our divisions are: 

# to provide a place for remedial training for soldiers 
having difficulty with a particular subject. 

# to provide a place for the upgrading of individual 
proficiency. 

# to provide a place for reviewing training materials 
prior to MOS tests. 

• to provide a place for pursuing GED programs. 

• to provide a place to train trainers. 

• to free unit commanders from spending training 
time on the preparation and conduct of certain 
portions of individual training where TEC 
programs exist. 

How is it Organized? 

The battalion learning center generally is organized 
into three parts, not necessarily in the same room: 

Individual Study— This area uses most of the space 
in the center. In this area the soldier uses the variety 
of m.^'^rials available in the learning center, 

Group Study— This area provides space for small, 
supervised groups of up to 25 m&n and an Instructor 
to use lesson material at the same time. The actual 
space provided may be part or all of the individual 
study area or It may be a dayroom, a squad bay or 
other large area. 
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Administrative— This area encompasses the rec- 
ord-keeping area of the learning center and a storage 
area for learning center equipment and materials. 
Preventive maintenance services are also accomplished 
here. 

What is in the 
Learning Center? 

While varying widely between units, the instruc- 
tional material available in the center as a minimum 
has included audiovisual lessons and projectors, audio 
tapes and tape players, printed materials from the 
TEC program and game learning devices. The 
battalion television trainer and tape players may also 
be located in the learning center when not in use in 
the field. 

How Does It Operate? 

Successful learning centers have been an integral 
part of the battalion's training jian. Its use by small 
groups, such as squads and platoons is planned in 
advance and shown on the company training 
schedules. 

The battalion S3 has been responsible for the 
overall operation and staffing of the learning center. 

The day-to-day operation of the learning center 
has been the responsibility of a qualified NCO or the 
post education advisor. His responsibilities include: 

• inspect equipment and lesson materials. 

• issue and maintain accountability for equipment 
and lesson materials. 

• maintain administrative and usage records. 

• advise the soldier and the soldier's trainer on the 
program to follow to achieve individual and unit 
goals. 

• assist trainers preparing group training sessions. 

• assist soldiers having difficulty with subject 
matter. 

• maintain a scheduling system to maximize center 
usage. 

• request use of other facilities when needed. 

• insure learning center is kept in a neat and clean 
condition. 
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# insure the learning center is secure at all times 
when not in use and manned when in use. 

Battalion learning center hours are established to 
provide for maximum utilization by assigned 
personnel. Commanders have insured that hours of 
operation are posted throughout the unit and 
persohrel are encouraged to use this facility. The 
hours are adjusted as required by usage factors* 
Additional time is available on request. Certain 
specified hours are avai'able for use by small groups, 
when coordinated through battt... ). S3. 

Procedures 

Individuals using the learning center on a 
voluntary basis report to the learning center NCO to 
obtain the desired device and lesson materials and 
return them upon completion. The learning center 
NCO maintains a record of each individual's 
cbmpletion of lessons and data showing usage of the 
various materials. 

To sum up, the /earning center is one of the most 
flexible, efficient tools the commander has to 
accomrlish his individual training mission and 
incfease unit effectiveness, 

H-'OW TO GET STARTED. First, be sure your unit 
ho' th^ fiquipmeiit and lessons it is authorized. TC 
21-b 3, "TEC Management Instructions," explains the 
basis of equipment issue and TC 21-5-4, "Catalog of 
Training Extension Course Lessons" lists the lessons 
which apply to your unit. In addition, your local 
TASO has TEC equipment and lessons for checkout. 

Obtain the Lesson Administrative Instruction 
Book. The book has an index which lists the TEC 
lessons by subject (e.g., rifles, grenade launchers, 
etc.). For each lesson listed, a brief outline is 
provided. The outline contains the lesson objectives, 
skills a soldier should have before taking the lesson, 
and a pretest a soldier can take to determine if he 
needs the lesson. It also describes how the lesson is 
presented (e.g., audio-visual), and any equipment or 
materials required. 

Aft-r checking out a lesson, a student instruction 
she and inside each lesson provides a handy 
refeic of the tasks for training, equipment and 
materials needed, and the estimated time required to 
complete the lesson. 
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UNIT LEARNING CENTERS. Some units have 
organized their equipment and lessons into unit 
learning centers. The objective of these centers is to 
provide a place for training soldiers and for storing 
and securing equipment. Learning centers may be 
organized to permit individual study, small group 
study, or both. Depending on the facilities available, 
one large training center may be established centrally 
at the battalion level, or the battalion's equipment 
may be divided to permit each company to establish 
its own center. Organization at company level 
provides maximum flexibility for the commander 
who conducts the training and requires a smaller 
amount of space for hardware storage and learning 
area. It does, however, place an additional administra- 
tive burden on the company and breakdown of a 
single device can severely limit the center's capability. 



Finally, organization at company level does not 
insure maximum use of the equipment. Establishing a 
learning center at battalion level places TEC material 
in the hands of the manager who has the greatest 
impact on the training of his unit. The battalion 
center is normally fairly accessible to users and with 
proper management will insure a better utilization of 
the lessons and equipment. Organization at battalion 
level, however, does require a fairly large area. 



Summary 

However your unit organizes its TEC equipment 
and lessons, you should see for yourself the potential 
TEC offers. Effective trainers will use it to improve 
their own skills and those of the soldiers they lead. 
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Evaluatiniv (Inspecting) 

Training 




EVALUATING TRAINING 

PURPOSE: This appendix provides a guide to 
training evaluation. It is written to help trainers 
conduct self evaluations of the training they have 
conducted and to assist personnel responsible for 
evaluating (inspecting) training conducted by others. 

EVALUATION RESPONSIBILITIES: Every trainer 
has a major responsibility to evaluate training he has 
conducted, or that has been conducted by one of his 
assistant trainers. Training managers also have a 
responsibility to evaluate training. They must insure 
that training is of the highest possible quality and, 
most important, is accomplishing specified training 
objectives. 

What does evaluating training mean? Training 
evaluation is concerned with the effectiveness and 
efficiency of training. Training effectiveness is 
determined by how well personnel undergoing 
training can meet or exceed established performance 
standards specified in the commander's training 
objective(s). Training efficiency is concerned with 
how well the trainer (and indirectly the training 
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manager) used what was available (i.e., the training 
resources— time, personnel, facilities, equipment, 
funds, etc.) to train the soldiers. 

Why is performance-oriented training easier to 
evaluate than ''traditional training"? Performance-ori- 
ented training requires the development of precise 
training objectives. These include the task to be 
performed, the conditions of performance, and the 
training standards of minimum acceptable perfor- 
mance. The nature of the training objective contrasts 
markedly with "traditional" objectives which are 
normally vague, and nonmeasurable. Accordingly, in 
performance-oriented training, the trainer and train- 
ing manager are able to focus on the important aspect 
of training— whether the soldiers undergoing training 
can perform the objectives and meet or exceed the 
training standards. 

On what should training evaluation concentrate? 

There are many items in the preparation and conduct 
of training that can be evaluated. However, only two 



items are critical: (1) Have training objectives (the 
commander's and intermediate, if needed) been 
developed that specify task, conditions, and training 
standards? (2) As a result of the training, can soldiers 
perform the training objectives and meet or exceed 
training standards? If the answer to both questions is 
yes, everything else is largely secondary (e.g., the 
appearance of training, the presentation techniques 
used by the trainer(s), the format of the lesson plans, 
etc.). If training objectives have not been developed 
properly or have not been attained, the reasons for 
the failure may be identified by using the 
self-evaluation and/or training evaluation checklists 
included in this appendix. 

How to Evaluate Your Own Training. The 

following checklist provides the items necessary to 
make a self-evaluation of how well the training was 
prepared and conducted. It will help make training 
more efficient and effective. 



cont'd next page 



SELF-EVALUATION CHECKLIST 



1. PREPARATION OF TRAINING 

Were specific training objectives (intermediate and com- 
mander's) developed and stated in terms of task, conditions, 
and measurable training standards? 

Did the lesson plan contain the following minimum elements 
of information? 

The commander's training objective(s). 

All intermediate training objectives (if any) listed in 
sequence. 

Administrative instructions: 

When training will be conducted. 

Training location. 

Who will be trained. 

Principal and assistant trainers. 

Training aids/devices and equipment to be used. 

Key references. 

Training activity sequence and estimated time. 



N/A 


YES 


NO 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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Safety restrictions. 


N/A 
1 — 1 

LJ 


YES 
1 — 1 
LJ 


NO 

1 


Additional information required by local SOP. 


I — 1 
LI 

1 


1 — 1 


1 — 1 


Did you discuss training with the commander before 
development of the weekly training schedule? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Did you rehearse: 


□ 


□ 


□ 


All explanations, skits, and demonstrations (if any)? 


1 — 1 
U 


1 — 1 


1 — 1 

J 


All practice periods controlled by your assistant trainers? 


1 — 1 


1 — 1 


1 — 1 


All performance tests? 


1 — 1 

u 


1 — 1 

u 


1 — 1 

u 


AH films or other audiovisual training aids integrated into the 
training? 


1 — 1 

u 


1 — 1 

u 


1 — 1 

□ 


Before beginning training, did you check on the following: 








Arrangement of the classroom or training area? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Arrival of special equipment and personnel such as lister bags, 
range guards, first aid vehicle and personnel, etc.? 


1 — 1 


1 — 1 


LJ 


Cold or hot weather restrictions specified in local training 
SOP? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Arrival of assistant trainers and support troops as required? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Working order of projection and sound system (if any)? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


2. CONDUCT OF TRAINING 








a. Phase 1 - (Explanation and Demonstration) 


□ 


1—1 

□ 


□ 


Did you: 








Tell the soldiers the training objectives including the 
performance standards they must meet? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Give a reason for learning the skill? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Demonstrate how to perform the objective from the soldiers' 
viewpoint? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Give demonstrations in a location where all soldiers could see 
well? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Demonstrate each step of the objective in the order 
performed? 


□ 


□ 


□ 



cont 'd next page 
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N/A 


YES 


Give ail information necessorv for performance of each step? 


□ 


□ 


Where appropriate, require soldiers to perform each step 

ifTifTipHiPtRlx/ i)ftpr \/niir Homnnctratinn anH pvnianatinn? 


□ 


□ 


F'mnhnci7P rritirni llfP\/\ nnintc? 


□ 




AuniH nivinn unnscBS^arv infnrmatinn? 


□ 


□ 


Pace demonstrations in accordance with the soldiers' learning 
ability? 


□ 


□ 


b. Phase II - (Practice) 






Walk-Through 






Did you: 






Correct soldiers if they made errors? 


□ 


□ 


Tell soldiers what to do when they needed that kind of help? 


□ 


□ 


Show soldiers what to do when they needed that kind of 


□ 


□ 


When coaching, always require soldiers to perform all the 
steps or parts of the steps you demonstrated? 


□ 


□ 


Individual Practice 






Did you: 






Tell soldiers when they were ready for skill practice? 


□ 


□ 


Prompt soldiers when necessary by asking questions, "How 
do you do such and such?" "What must you do now" or the 
like? 


□ 


□ 


Ask soldiers "smoke-out" questions to be sure they 
understood critical (key) points. "Why do you do that?" 
"What would happen if../' or the like? 


□ 


□ 
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mm 



If task result varies with conditions, give soldiers practice 
situations that differed from each other and from 
demonstration and walk-through situations? 


N/A 

□ 


YES 

□ 


NO 

□ 


c. Phase llh (Test) 








Did you: 








Expiain/read testing instructions clearly and slowly to the 
soldiers being tested? 


1 — 1 

□ 


1 — 1 
U 


1 — 1 


Observe complete performance of soldiers being tested? 








Avoid correcting errors before test was finished? 


□ 


□ 


r 1 

□ 


Arrange testing conditions so soldiers could not copy each 
other? (When computations and the like are required.) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Explain errorls) for each ''NO GO" item? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


If any soldier received a ''NO GO", assign him to an assistant 
or peer trainer for remedial training, if time permitted? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d. General 








Did you: 








Speak so soldiers could hear well? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


i 

1 Use understandable words? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


i Encourage soldier questions? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


H Always answer relevant questions? 


□ 


□ 


n 


1 Always defer irrduvant questions? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


^ Be patient with the soldiers? 

a; 


□ 


□ 


□ 


J; 

i Reinforce correct soldier performance by saying "Good/' 
"That's right/' "Fine/' or the like? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Avoid giving soldiers unnecessary help? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Create an environment which facilitated learning (e»g., 
minimized distractors, provided for evaluation/observer visits 
without disrupting training, etc.)? 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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How to Evaluate (Inspect) Training. Evaluating 
training is more than just walking into the training 
area and reading a visitor's folder with its status 
report and lesson plan. A good evaluator is not overly 
impressed with the "eye wash" of training. He is 
concerned with the conduct of training. His 
evaluation should concentrate on whether complete 
performance-oriented training objectives have been 
developed and whether, as a result of the training, the 
soldiers undergoing training can perform the objec- 
tive(s) and meet or exceed the established training 



standard(s). All other items are secondary, but by 
evaluating them, future training may be made more 
efficient. The following "Training Evaluation Re- 
port" is provided as a guide for developing one for a 
unit. Checking the items listed is relatively simple: 
they are either done (Yes), not being done (No), not 
applicable (N/A), or not observed. Remember, in 
performance-oriented training, the goal is for all the 
soldiers to successfully perform all the training 
objectives. 



TRAINING EVALUATION REPORT 



Unit. 



Date, 



Subject/Mission . 



Principal Trainer- 



Time Training Began . 
Ended . 



Location 



Soldiers Present for Training. 

Time Evaluator Arrived 

Departed 



1. Did the trainer have specific training objectives to 
accomplish? (i.e., Did all objectives (commander's and 
intermediate) specify the task(s) to be performed, the 
conditions of performance, and the training standard of 
acceptable performance?) 


YES 

□ 


NO 

□ 


N/A 

□ 


Not Observed 

□ 




Comments: 












2. As a result of the training, did the soldiers perform 
successfully (i.e., meet or exceed the training standards) the 
commander's training objective (s)? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




Comments: 












3. Were the resources adequate to accomplish the training? 










W'^- - 


Time 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 






□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




Equipment 




Training Area(s)/Classroom 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




Ammunition 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




! Trf«»'*inq ^v' ' -^^ces 
b 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


cont'd 
next page 
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Trainers (principal & assistants) 


YES 

□ 


NO 

□ 


N/A 

□ 


Not Observed 

n 


Comments: 










4. Did the training progress in a logical sequence toward 
meeting the commander's training objective(s)? 

1 Comments: 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 










1 5. Did the soldiers undergoing training appear to he 
1 motivated? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1 Comments: 

1 6. Did the trainer: 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1 a. Inform the soldiers of the training objectivels) to be 
accomplished and give reason(s) for the training? 

b. Arrange training area so all could see and hear well? 

c. Use understandable words? 


□ 
□ 
□ 


□ 
□ 
□ 


□ 
□ 
□ 


□ 
□ 
□ 


d. Demonstrate how to perform the objectivels) (when 
appropriate)? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



cont'd 
next page 
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e. Give all necessary information? 


YES 

□ 


NO 

□ 


N/A 
□ 


Not Observed 

□ 


f. Avoid giving unnecessary information? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


g. Require "walk through" performance of the objective (if 
appropriate). 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


h. Encourage questions? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


i. Exhibit adequate knowledge of "subject matter? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


j. Show interest in helping the soldiers learn? 


u 


u 


□ 


□ 


k. Make acceptable use of training aids? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


L Use assistant trainers to best advantage? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


m. Require practice until the training standards were 
jchieved? 


□ 


1 — 1 

□ 


1 — 1 

□ 


□ 


Test soldier's abiiitv to perform the commander's training 
objeutive? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Comments: 










7. Would you consider this training adequate? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Specific recommendations: 
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Tactical Exercises 



The purpose of this appendix is to discuss the five 
types of tactical exercises used primarily at company, 
platoon, and squad level. This appenrJix is designed to 
tell company level trainers what the exercise is and 
how. to select the appropriate exercise to accomplish 
training objectives. 
The five tactical exercises are: 



TERRAIN MODEL EXERCISE. This exercise uses a 
sandtable or some other type of terrain model as a 
substitute for the actual terrain. It is used to train 
leaders to plan and conduct tactical operations. 



TERRAIN EXERCISE/TEWT. During this exercise, 
the disposition and movement of simulated troops is 
planned and discussed on a particular piece of 
ground. It is used to train leaders or individuals to 
make decisions baser! on their analysis of the terrain 
and the enemy situation. 



COMMAND POST EXERCISE. This exercise involves 
only the unit leaders and communications personnel. 
It is used to train leaders to plan and conduct 
company-size operations, such as night attacks or 
withdrawals, which involve numerous troop leading 
procedures. 



TACTICAL DRILL EXERCISE. During this exercise, 
tactical operations or specific tasks are learned 
through progressive repetition. It is used to train 
small units to perform tasks requiring a high degree of 
teamwork, such as fire and maneuver, actions at 
danger areas, and counterambush techniques. Engage- 
ment simulation adds greatly to the training value. 



FIELD EXERCISE. A field exercise is a tactical 
exercise conducted under realistic combat conditions. 
It enables the unit to improve its teamwork and the 
tactical application of the various techniques involved 
in collective training. It is also used to test units to 
see if they can meet your training objectives. 
Engagement simulation adds measurably to the 
effectiveness of small unit field exercises. 
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SELECTING AI\ID SCHEDULING TACTICAL EXERCISES 



In chapter 6, the 3-step, backward planning 
process for preparing and conducting tactical 
collective training was discussed in detail. Step 2 of 
that process is to ''Prepare to Conduct Training." 
During this step, you first establish the intermediate 
training objectives (i.e., tasks, conditions, and training 
standards) which the leaders, soldiers, teams, and 
units must perform to accomplish the commander's 
training objective. You then determine how much 
training is required for the leaders, soldiers, teams, 
and units to perform the objective successfully. 
Finally, you estimate the training resources (time, 
facilities, equipment, etc.) and select the training 
techniques which will enable personnel undergoing 
training to meet the training standards. 

Tactical exercises are a part of the training 
techniques available to the trainer. The selection of a 
particular type or a combination of tactical exercises 
is based on: 

1. The specific training objectives (inter- 
mediate and the commander's) to be ac- 
complished. 

2. The available resources (e.g., time, training 
areas, ":.). 



The trainer must keep in mind that the selection 
of a particular tactical exercise is made only when the 
training objective can best be accomplished by jsing 
that exercise. In short, trainers should avoid 
"drilling" the troops. The training objective, not the 
tactical exercise, drives the training. Further, you 
should select a tactical exercise that will get the job 
done with the least expenditure of resources. For 
example, if the objective requires only the leaders to 
perforrn a tactical task, there is no need to have the 
soldiers present Therefore, don't select a field 
exerc.se. Use a terrain model exercise, terrain exercise 
nr command post exercise. 

In chapter 6, the major emphasis was on 
determining critical individual collective tasks. Let's 
review that process briefly to see where tactical 
exercises fit within the 3-step, backward planning 
process. 



STEP1: 

DESCRIBE THE DESIRED RESULTS D F TRAINING 

9 Receive company commander's training objective 
and guidance. 

^Analyze the commander's guidance. 

■ What is the task? 

■ What is the training standard? 

■ What resources are available? 

NOTE: It is at this point you must 
consider terrain for the tactical 
exercise that will fulfill the com- 
mander's training objective and will 
meet the conditions he specified. 
This can be accomplished by map or 
ground reconnaissance. 





STEP 2: 




PREPARE TD CDNDUCT TRAiNING 


9 Establish intermediate training objectives. 


^Add the conditions and training standard. 




NOTE: This can be done by using 
the tactical situation you developed 
in STEP 7. 




^Determine and or^nize training required. 




NOTE: You now select the specific 
tactical exercises (e.g., terrain exer- 
cire, tactical drill, terrain model 
exercise or field exercise) that will 
best accomplish each of the inter- 
mediate training objectives. 









STF.P3: 

CONDUCT TRAINING TO STANDARDS 

^Insure individuals, teams, and units meet the 
standards f.pecified in your objRCtive. 



To select the best type of tactical exercise to 
accomplish a particular training objective, you must 
first understand the purpose of the types of each 
tactical exercise. 



The following chart shows how thoy are best 
employed. 



TRAINING 
REQUIREMENT 


TACTICAL 


Treinini iuders to' plu«^:; 
condikt, BDd superyjii; ^/a V 

tactical oparatran \''y/-y'^y;-C:- 


TERRAIN MODEL 
, EXERCISE 

{ TERjsAIN^kERCISE 

V H COiyiMAND POST 
EXERCISE 


Training the unit and sub- 
units to execute those ac- 
tions which require a great 
deal of teamwork, such as 
advancing by fire and 
maneuver 


TACTICAL DRILL 
EXERCISE 


Ji^niatrtlwi^iiiidiyiiiiia^ 
:•<alt^;tft^^ : 





FIGURE 52. 



The tactical exercises listed in the chart can be 
conducted almost anywhere and need not last more 
than an hour or two to be effective. All of the 
exercises may be conducted without necessarily going 
to the field. This does not mean you shouldn't go to 
the field whenever possible, but you should not 
overlook the potential of these exercises when you 
cannot go to the field. And, all of the exercises, 
except for tactical drill exercises, may be conducted 
with only leaders being present. These two 
factors— the suitability of these exercises for conduct- 
ing effective tactical training when the unit cannot go 
to the field (or during those 'periods when the entire 
unit is not present) and using tactical exercises to 
train the leaders without the presence of their 
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subordinates-should not be overlooked when you 
plan the use of your training time. 

For example, terrain model, terra^- or reduced 
distance, command post exercises could ;u! conducted 
for the leaders while the remainder of tin? unit is on 
post support or otherwise occupied. Tactical drill 
exercises could be conducted during those periods 
when the teams or units are available for training, but 
field training areas are not available. This will enable 
you to make the best use of the available resources. 

To help you select the tactical exercises you will 
use In your training, an:;wer these questions: 

1. Who will be trained (i.e., leaders, soldiers, 
teams, or units)? 

2. What are the training objectives? 

3. Which, if any, of the tactical exercises are 
suitable for each *)bi?ctive? 

4. What are the available resources (time training 
areas, equipment, etc.)? 

5. Which of the tactical exercises (or combination 
thereof) will help meet the training objective 
consist^jnt Vtith the available training resources? 

By '"^nswering ihese questions, you can determine 
if 3 p^^rticular tuCtical exercise is appropriate for the 
training, and you can select the one best suited for 
your trainirg co";Gistent with your resources, 

PREPARING AND CONDUCTING 
TACTICAL EXERCISES 

Terrain Model Exercise 

A terrain model exercise is a tactical exercise 
which employs a sandtable or some other type of 
terrain model as a substitute for the actual terrain. 

Terrain model exercises provide an excellent 
means for training leaders to plan and conduct a 
tactical operation. They are relatively easy to prepare, 
provide ready access to all types of terrain and enemy 
situations, can be conducted inside during all types of 
weather, and need last no more than 30 to 40 
minutes in order to be effective. 

Terrain model exercises are extremely versatile. A 
company commander can use one to train his platoon 
leaders who can later use the same terrain model to 
train their squad leaders. And, squad leaders can also 
use terrain model exercises in training their soldiers. 

In the organization of training described in chapter 
6, you decided that a terrain model exercise was the 
best technique to accomplish the following objective. 
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SELECTION OF ROUTE FOR A PATROL 

TASK: Each platoon leader must be able to select 
the route for a reconnaissance patrol. 

CONDITIONS: Patrol will be conducted at night 
over a distance of from 4 to 6 kilometers. The 
battalion SOP specifies that patrol routes will be 
determined by either the S2, company com- 
mander, or platoon leaders. 

STANDARDS: The route must: 

^Avoid enemy positions and obstacles. 

^ Offer the best available cover and concealment. 

C^?ormi^ quiet movement at night. 

^Take advantage of difficult terrain. 

9 Avoid use of trails. 

^ Avoid populated areas. 



features must be arranged in a manner which permits 
a platoon leader to select one or more routes which 
meet your st;^ii(lai()';. 

The nex: step m the preparation of your exercise 
is the :eve!cornent of your scenario. This involves the 
preps'ation uf a general situation, initial situation and 
requirement, subsequent situations and requirements, 
and a time schedule. 

Tne general situation should identify the enemy 
and friendly units involved, the location of these 
Units on the ground, and the activities which have 
taken place during the previous 24 hours. The 
following example illustrates the type of general 
situation you might develop for a terrain model 
exercise covering the preparation and conduct of a 
reconnaissance patrol. 



Once you have completed Step 2 {as described in 
chapter 6), and have determined that training is 
needed and that a terrain model exercise will 
accomplish the objective, you can begin preparing the 
model. Draw a rough sketch of the type of terrain 
you will require (figure 53). Based on the training 
objective noted above, you would require terrain that 
included enemy positions, obstacles, areas with and 
without cover and concealment, difficult and open 
terrain, major trails, and populated areas. AH of these 



GENERAL SITUATION 

1*66 Inf has been defending for the past two days. 
A and B Companies are on the FEBA with C Co in 
reserve. Your company, C Co, has received the 
mission of conducting squad-size reconnaissance 
patrols to locate enemy positions and obstacles 
prior to the battalion resuming the attack. The 
enemy Unit opposing your battalion is the 318 
Mech Regiment, it is located generally along this 
ridgeline (point out location on sandtable). 
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Tr,^- initial situation and requirement are derived 
from your first training objective. 



TRAtNINQ OBJECTIVE 



TAS^ r Pich platoon Ittdtr must bt tblt tostltcttht route 

for 8 1 u i nwssance introl. 

COl\IU///< .VS: Patrol will b* conductad tt night ovtr • 
distance of from 4 to 6 kilomttfrs. Tha battalion SOP 
specifies that patrol routes will be determined by eitfier tlie 
S2, company commander, or pletoon leeden. 



STANDARDS: The route must: 
^ Avoid enemy positions end obstacles. 
9 Offer the best aveileble cover end concealment. 
9 Permit quiet movement et night. 
^Take advantage of difficult terrain. 
^Avoid use of trails. 
AAvold populated areet. 



Subsoquont situations and requirements nro thrin 
d(iriv(«d for nach of your romaining training 
ol>K*ctivcs. 



TIIVIE SCHEDULE 


EVENT 


TIME 


Introduction 


4 min 


Terrein Orientation 


2 min 


General Situation 


4 min 


1st Situation and 




Requirement 


15 min 


2d Situation end 




Requirement 


15 min 


3d Situation and 




Requirement 


20 min 


Summary 


5 min 




65 min 



INITIAL SITUATION AND REQUIREMENT 



SITUATION: ''You are platoon leader of the 3d platoon 
which is in reserve. Your company commander has just niven 
you ^e mission to send out a squad-size patrol at 1800 hours 
to conduct en area reconnaissance of this area (outline the 
area with a piece of engineer tape on the terrain model)." 



REQUIREMENT: "What route would you select for the 
patrol to move to the area and return?" 



SOLUTION: The routes selected should: 
^Avoid enemy positions and obstacles, 
goffer the best available cover and concealment. 
^Permit quiet movement at night. 
^Teke edvantage of difficult terrain. 
^Avoid use of trails. 
^Avold populated areas. 



Your time schodulo (figure 55) should indicate the 
loriflth of time you estimate will bo roquired for each 
situation and roquiromont. The purpose of this 
schedule is to help insure you do not spend so much 
time on any one roquiromont that you run out of 
time before you have covered all of your training 
objectives. 

Now, you aro ready to prepare your terrain model 
based on the sketch you developed. Terrain models 
can vary from a stationary model occupying a 
complete room to a temporary diagram drawn in the 
dirt with a stick. 

A temporary terrain model can be built in about 
10 minutes using only the ground next to your 
barracks or your field positions. 

Select a piece of ground largo enough to suit your 
purpose. Use your bayonet or a stick to draw linos in 
the ground which mark the boundaries of the terrain 
model. Get a few shovelfuls of dirt to build whatever 
hills or higfi ground Is necessary. Roads and trails can 
tx) traced in loose soil or sand. Rivers and streams can 
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be scratched out with a stick. Handfuls of grass make 
excellent forests. Rocks can be used to depict enemy 
armor, obstacles, buildings, or towns. Small sticks can 
represent soldiers or weapons. Do not be overly 
concerned about showing too much detail or making 
everything to scale. Rough approximations are more 
than adequate. 

If you have time and want to build a more 
permanent terrain model, consider a sandtable. It can 
be used over and over. Indoors or out, and requires no 
special skills to make. A description of how to 
construct a sandtable can be found in appendix C. 

HOW TO CONDUCT 
A TERRAIN MODEL EXERCISE 

You sliould begin your terrain model exercise with 
an introduction which explains the purpose of the 
exercise and tasks which will be covered. 

This should be followed by an explanation of the 
various terrain features on the terrain model and Its 
scale and orientation. The amount of explanation 
required will depend on how closely the model 
represents the terrain and manmade features involved. 

You are now ready to read the general situation, 
initial situation, and requirement. As you do, you 
should point out the various terrain features and unit 
locations. 

Following the presentation of the initial require^ 
ment, you should pause a few minutes before calling 
on someone to respond. This will cause everyone to 
devolop a solution to the requirement. 

The person you call on to present his solution 
should be asked to come forward and indicate his 
solution on the terrain model. In selecting a patrol 
route, he might mark the route he selected with a 
piece of engineer tape. Once he has done so, have him 
explain why he selected this particular solution. Then 
call upon the remainder of the class to critique the 
proposed solution. You may also call upon one or 
more other members of the class to give their 
solutions. 

During the discussion of the various solutions, 
encourage suggestions, personal experiences, and 
complete participation from your soldiers. But 
continually focus on the standards; guide the 
discussion toward the standards so everyone has a 
clear understanding of what thoy are expected to be 
able to do. 
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At the conclusion of the discussion cf each 
requirement, you should review the standards which 
must be met for the task involved. This can either be 
done verbally or you can list them on a chalkboard. 

Once you have followed this procedure for all 
subsequent situations and requirements, you should 
conclude the exercise with a brief summary of the 
standards which must be met for each of the tasks 
which were covered. 

Terrain Exercise/Tactical Exercise 
Without Troops (TEWT) 

A terrain exercise, also known as a tactical exercise 
without troops (TEWT), is an exercise In which the 
leaders plan the maneuver or deployment of 
simulated troops on a specific piece of ground. They 
are relatively easy to prepare and can be conducted 
over almost any type of terrain. They permit you to 
spend a great deal more time with the leaders than 
would be possible if the entire unit were present. 
Terrain exercises can be conducted on foot or in 
vehicles. An example of a motorized terrain exercise 
would be an armored cavalry unit conducting a delay 
with the platoon leaders assembled in one vehicle. 

For illustrative purposes, consider the following 
training objective which a rifle company commander 
might use to train his platoon leaders. 

TASK: Each platoon leader will plan the 
deployment of a rifle platoon in an area defense, 

CONDITIONS: given an oral operations order, a 
map of the training ares, and a location on the 
defensive sector (the sector will be approximately 
400 meters long). 

NOTE: The operations order will specify 
that one TOW section and one 81mm 
mortar harrago he assigned to each platoon. 

STANDARDS: Each platoon leader must: 

H select machinegun and TOW positions which 
maximize natural (I.e. trees, rocks, brush) cover 
and concealment while affording maximum fields 
of fire. For example, these positions should not be 
readily observable from 200 meters In front of the 
positions, (concealment) nor vulnerable to direct 
fire from the front (cover). 

H determine principal directions of fire for 
machineguns which cover major avenues of enemy 
infantry approach into the defensive sector while 
providing interlocking fire across the platoon front. 



B determine principal direction of fire for TOWs 
which will cover major enemy armor routes into 
the defensive sector 

B select supplementary positions for both 
machineguns and TOWs vUiich have fields of fire 
that cover the same terrain as those of the primary 
positions and can be reached by a covered and 
concealed route. 

B location of alternate positions which provide all 
around defense. 

B dear'y identify squad boundaries. 



The reconnaissance of the defensive sector and ihe 
plan must be completed v\/ithin 1 hour after receipt of 
the operations order. 

The first step in preparing a terrain exercise is to 
select the terrain. This is vital in a terrain exercise 
since its purpose is to teach tactics by causing 
decisions to be made using actual terrain. Once you 
have been given, or determined, your training 
objectives, you must find terrain which will enable 
y^u to meet these objectives. In selecting your 
vrrain, look for ground that lends itself to tactical 
decisions. For example, stay away from single feature 
terrain such as open fields or heavily forested areas. 
Instead, look for areas that have a number of features 
of tactical importance-small woods, hills, or streams. 

However, don't be misled into thinking you need 
to find ideal terrain. A terrain exercise can be 
conducted in almost any type of terrain and adequate 
terrain can frequently be found near your comoany 
area. 

Based on your training objectives, you should 
begin the selection of your terrain by studying a map 
of the available terrain and tentatively select several 
suitable locations. Your final selection should be 
based on a ground reconnaissance. If you will be 
conducting offensive operations, examine the ground 
in terms of suitability for providing locations for an 
assembly area, line of departure, alternative routes to 
the objective, and the objective. If the exercise will be 
defensive, use the same technique (main battle area, 
security element locations, location for the reserve, 
etc.). 

Using the training objective for the platoon in the 
defense (given above), you should look for a platoon 
sector that has definable boundaries, several potential 
locations for machineguns and anti-tank weapons, 
locations for supplementary and alternate positions, 
and some good and poor fields of fire. The sector 
should offer the leaders some choice in making their 



decisions and not lead to a readily apparent solution. 
Based on the time you have available, you might 
cover the same training objective at several locations. 
Remember, once the basic techniques have been 
/earned, their tactical application is best learned by 
having the leaders employ them in a wide variety of 
types of terrain and enemy situations. 

With the terrain selected you must now develop a 
scenario to be followed. The scenario for the terrain 
exercise includes a general situation, initial situation 
and requirements, subsequent situations and require- 
ments, and a time schedule. The general situation 
describes the friendly and enemy units involved, their 
location on the ground and the significant activities 
for the previous 24 hours. Continuing the example of 
the platoon in the defense, the general situation, 
initial situation and requirement the company com- 
mander would give to his platoon leaders might look 
like figure 57. 

Subsequent situations and requirements are 
derived from your remaining training objectives, if 
you have any. 

Your time schedule should indicate the length of 
time you estimate will be required for each situation 
and requirement or at each location. The purpose of 
this schedule is to help insure that you do not spend 
so much time on any one requirement or at any one 
location that you run out of time before you have 
completed the entire exercise. The following example 
shows a time schedule for a terrain exercise which 
involves a single training objective which will be 



covered at two different locations. 

TI^'iE SCHEDULE 
EVENT TIME 



Introduction 5 min 

General Situation 2 min 

Situation and Requirement (XT 532486) 60 min 
Travel and Break 15 min 

SIt jation and Rf^quirement (XT 541491) 60 min 
Summary 15 min 



2 hours 37 minutn 

FIGURE 56. 
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GENERAL SITUATION 

1-66 Infantry has recently bnen conducting offensive 
operations against the 318 Mech Infantry Regiment Due to 
heavy casualties, the banalion has temporarily been forced to go 
into a defense. Your company, Co A, is the battalion left flank 
with 1-67 Infantry on its left and B Co on its right. During this 
exercise you will be the platoon leader of the first platoon. 

The initial situation and requirement is derived from your 
first training objective: 

INITIAL SITUATION AND REQUIREMENT 

SITUA HON: The battalion is temporarily aoing 
into a defense to await replace- 
ments. 

Our mission is to defend by 1100 
hours today. The company de- 
fensive sector is from the large 
tree on the left (point out) to the 
corner of the woodline on the 
right (point out). 

The 1st platoon will be on the left 
from the large tree (point out) to 
the stream (point out). The 2d 
platoon will defend from the 
stream to the corner of the 
woodline. The 3d platoon will be 
in reserve in the vicinity of the 
fork in the road to our rear. 

The company CP will be behind 
the 1st platoon. The time is now 
1000. Are there any questions? 

REQUIREMENT: Conduct a reconnaissance and 
plan the deployment of your 
platoon. You have 30 minutes. 

SOLUTION: The platoon leader must: 
(STANDARDS) ^select machinegun and TOW posi- 
tions that take maximum ad- 
vantage of cover and conceal- 
ment. 

^determine principal direction of 
fire for the machineguns. 

^determine location and principal 
direction of fire for TOWs. 

^identify squad boundaries. 

^determine location of supple- 
mentary and alternate positions. 

^complete reconnaissance and pla- 
FIGURK 57. toon plan within 1 hour. 



NOTE: Those stnndnrds tuo ahhromfions of those found in the 
company commander's training objective. 



With the time schedule developed, check to insure 
your scenario fits the terrain you selected. You 
should know enough about the terrain to anticipate 
all likely responses to your situations and require- 
ments. 

HOW TO CONDUCT A TERRAIN EXERCiSE/TEWT 

You should begin your terrain exercise with an 
introduction which explains the purpose of the 
exercise and tasks which will be covered. 

This should be followed by the general situation 
and then the initial situation and requirement. 

You should control the use of maps during the 
conduct of the exercise. This is because the leader's 
decisions should be derived from the actual terrain, 
not from a map. However, since leaders will have 
maps available in combat, they also should be 
accessible in training. 

After allowing enough time for your leaders to 
become familiar with the terrain and prepare their 
solutions, ask for a solution. In the example of the 
platoon in the defense, you might ask one of the 
leaders to present his entire plan or vary the 
requirement by asking different leaders to present 
different portions of the plan, e.q., one leader could 
designate the squad sectors, while another locates the 
machineguns and anti-tank weapcin^;, and yet another 
selects the alternate and supploriientary positions. 
Each leader should be required to justify his 
particular solution to the other participants. During 
these discussions, you should point out those 
standards which are not met. 

At the conclusion of the discussion of each 
requirement, you should review the standards which 
must be met for the task involved. 

Once you have followed this procedure for all 
subsequent situations and requirements, you should 
conclude tho exercise with a brief summary of the 
standards which must be met for each of the tasks 
which were covered. 

Reserve Component Learinr 
Training Using Terro 
Exercises/TEWT 

Considering the time, maneuver area, and other 
resource constraints that face Reserve Component 
units, the TEWT is a particularly appropriate training 
vehicle for preparing leaders and staff officers in these 
units. TEWTs have been conducted with great success 
in parks and even on municipal golf courses. With 
proper planning, the TEWT can be used to train 
leaders at virtually any echelon, crew/squad through 
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battalion/task force and higher. Some of the service 
schools offer additional information and examples of 
TEWTs through their catalogs of instructional 
material. For example, the Infantry School's Catalog 
for Reserve Component units includes the following: 

■ "Development of a TEWT," Instructicn designed 
to enable you to prepare and conduct a TEWT. 
(Stock Number B75-5-b) 

■ "Techniques of Planning an Attack (TEWT)/' 
Instruction using the TEWT to teach planning an 
attack. (Stock Number B75-5-a) 

■ "Attack TEWT (Non-nuclear)" TEWT employ- 
ing a mechanized infantry brigade in the attack. 
(Stock Number B64-4-d) 

A copy of these instructional packets may be 
obtained by submitting 2 copies of DA Form 17 
listing title and stock number to: 

United States Army Infantry School 
Department of Army-'.Vide Training Support 
ATTN: ATSH-AWD '.sd) 
Fort Benning, GA 31905 

Tactical Drill 
Exercises 

Tactical drill exercises are by-the-numbers exer- 
cises for developing teamwork. They can be 
conducted almont anywhere, are relatively easy to 
prepare, and need last only 30 to 40 minutes in ordor 
to be effective. A tactical drill exercise starts with a 
demonstration of the technique or formation 
involved and the unit then executes it under 
supervision until it is mastered. To illustrate how to 
prepare and conduct a tactical drill exercise, consider 
the following training objective. 

In his organization of training described in chapter 
6, the trainer determined that the tactical drill 
exercise was the best technique to teach the task 
listed below. 



CONDUCT OF A SQUAD ATTACK 

TASK: Each rifle squad will attack and seize an 
enemy-held position. 

CONDITIONS: Attack will he conducted in 
daylight over moderate terrain against an enemy 
force of less than squad size. Squad will move, 
expecting to encounter enemy resistance at any 
moment 

STANDARDS: When enemy contact is expected, 
fire teams will advance by bounds with one fire 
team always in prone firing positions ready to 
engage the most likely enemy positions. 



When contact with the enemy is initiated, fire 
teams will continue to advance by fire and 
maneuver until the enemy position is overrun. 

Squad leaders will control their firu teams by use 
of short specific orders which tell the fire team 
leader where he should move his fire team and 
what it should do when it gets there, e.g., "Smith, 
move your fire team over to that clump of trees 
and lay down a base of fire on the small rise to the 
front." 

Fire team leaders will move with their fire teams 
and lead by example. When they move, their fire 
team should move; when they fire, their fire team 
should fire, When necessary, control of the fire 
team may be augmented by brief specific orders 
similar to those noted above. 



If the squad has little proficiency in conducting an 
attack, it is usually a good idea to begin squad 
training with a tactical drill exercise. 

Various types of terrain are required for the 
different phases of a tactical drill exercise. You want 
to start off with open terrain which permits optimal 
control and supervision and then move on to more 
realistic terrain as proficiency is obtained. Your firsV 
requirement is for terrain which is suitable for 
demonstrating the techniques or formations involved. 
This shoul*' be a fairly open area, such as a parade 
ground, wh < i will enable the unit to go through the 
techniques or formations by-the-numbers. And 
finally, you will require fairly ideal terrain similar to 
that over which the tactical operation will normally 
be conducted. The purpose of having fairly ideal 
terrain is to enable the unit to concentrate on the 
techniques or formations involved, rather than 
forcing it to make difficult tactical decisions with 
respect to how it employs the techniques or 
formations. 

Only the final phase of tactical drill exercises 
require a scenario. Once you have completed your 
demonstration and tho unit has mastered the 
techniques or formations involved on open terrain, 
you will need to develop a scenario for executing 
these techniques and formations during realistic 
combat situations over fairly ideal terrain. 

When conducting tactical drill exercises for 
counterambush techniques, for example, you would 
first demonstrate the techniques, then have tho unit 
practice them by-tho-numbors, and finally have the 
unit execute them in various realistic ambush 
situations. The purpose of your scenario is to dfjvelop 
those situations. 
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The scenario for a tactical drill exercise includes a 
general situation, an initial situation and requirement, 
and a time schedule. 

The general situation describes the enemy and 
friendly units involved, the location of the units, and 
the activity within the previous 24 hours. The 
following example illustrates the type of general 
situation you might develop for a tactical drill 
exercise in the conduct of a squad-size attack. 



GENERAL SITUATION 
A Co, 1-66 Infantry has been conducting 
offensive operations during the last several days. 
The enemy has been conducting a delay. Your 
platoon has been given the mission of continuing 
the attack. 



The initial situation and requirement are derived 
from the training objective. For example, 



INITIAL SITUATION AND REQUIREMENT 
SITUATION: Your squad is attacking as part of a 
platoon attack against HIM 347. Your squad is on 
the left flank and has reached 'this point (point out 
area where unit now located), Vour squad 
boundaries are the large bnuldek' on tt)e right and 
the woodline on the left. Small arms firn just 
received by the squad on your right indicates 
enemy contact is imminent. 

REQUIREMENT: Take 3 minutes to deploy your 
squad in the traveling forr/i&Cioii you would have 
employed up to this point and carttinue the attack. 



Your time schedule stiould indicate the length of 
time you estimate will be required for each situation 
and requirement. The purpose of this schedule is to 
help insure you do not spend so much time on any 
one requirement that you run out of time before you 
have covered all of your training objectives. 

TIME SCHEDULE 



EVENT TIME 

Introduction 5 min 

Demonstration uhd discussion 30 min 

By the-numbors diill 90 min 

Break and move to individual 
squad training area 30 min 

Situation and Requirement* 90 min 
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Situation and Requirement* . 


90 min 


Break and move to new area 


- 30 min 


Situation and Requirement* 


90 min 


Reassemble and Critique 


30 min 


*Two tactical drill exercises are conducted 
simultaneously under the control of platoon leader 
and the platoon sergeant. The third squad is 
employed as fire team-size aggressor elements for 
each of the tactical drill exercises. 


FIGURE 58. 



HOW TO CONDUCT 
A TACTICAL DRILL EXERCISE 

You should begin your tactical drill exercise with 
an introduction which explains that the purpose of a 
tactical drill exercise is to promote unit teamwork. 
Each soldier should understand how teamwork relates 
his job to the others in the unit 

This should be followed by a demonstration of the 
technique or formation that will be covered in the 
tactical drill exercise. The demonstration should 
begin with a clearly observable simulation of the 
enerny action that would normally initiate the 
tactical drill. During the demonstration, point out the 
relative locations and actions of each member of the 
team and insure all soldiers understand the standards 
associated with the tactical drill. At the completion 
of the demonstration, you should resolve all 
questions. 

Then each unit or subunit should be talked 
through the drill by-the-numbers. During this 
by-the-numbers portion of the exercise, the unit or 
subunit leaders should act as assistant trainers. This 
moans the leaders should be briefed on their 
participation in the exercise. 

Also, during this portion of the exercise, you 
should move from subunit to subunit to supervise the 
exercise. When the unit or subunit has mastered the 
techniques on open terrain, you should move to more 
realistic terrain. 

This phase of the tactical drill exorcise calls for tho 
use of tho scenario you have prepared. Each unit or 
subunit moves to its own area accompanied by an 
evaluator or assistant trainer. Tho scenario will place 
each unit or subunit in a situation where they will 
have to apply tho techniques learned in open terrain 
to more realistic terrain. During this portion of the 
exercise, the evaluators or assistant trainers should 



stop the exercise if they see the drill being done 
improperly. Errors should be corrected and the drill 
continued or begun again by the ovaluator. Another 
technique to use in correcting mistakes is to place 
flags in positions vacated by the soldiers during the 
exercise. At its conclusion, all the members of the 
unit or subunit could assemble and critique 
themselves using the flags as guides to their actions, 

When the unit or subunits are proficient in the 
tactical drill, your exercise is over, Application of the 
drill should now be reinforced in field exercises. If 
field exercises do not provide sufficient practice to 
maintain the standards expected in the tactical drill, 
additional tactical drill exercises should be planned. It 
may not be necessary to go back to the open terrain 
tactical drill; this will depend on the demonstrated 
proficiency of the unit or subunit, SCOPES can 
provide another way to accomplish this same training 
requirement. 

First, outfit the personnel, both offensive and 
defensive units, with the SCOPES equipment. 

Designate a controller for each squad and a senior 
controller. Insure each controller has a radio. The 
Senior Controller is the NCS, 

Issue the respective orders for the offensive and 
defensive forces and allow the leader preparation 
time. 

Monitor preparation activities. 

Conduct the tactical drill exercise l ing the 
casualties assessment technique provided by SCOPES. 

At the conclusion of the drill, determined by the 
attacking force taking the position or being repelled, 
conduct an after-action review. From the pi ni^'j of 
learning from one's own mistakes, tfiis phas' oi tho 
training is the most important. It ib now that the 
good and bad techniques and tactics wil' be 
identified. Troops will have !:?en "killed" b .e of 
improper individual aciioN .e , movem ent t .ni^ue, 
use of terrain, camouflag e; or impr^p^r cr, used 
by the leader, i.e., no supprt'ssi\ ' f \ oute of 
attack over open grounri, dc tiisue 'ires were not 
interlocked. It is the job oi the contrull<.»r5 to briruj 
out the reasons, through the partici[)ant5, why the 
results occurred and then provide alternative ?5olution 
to be tried in the next drill. 

The refjotition of the drill provides training 
through empharjzing corrective techniques and t(»ctics 
identified in earlier iterations and l)y ur.iny different 
terrain. 

The same srjquence of unitii i.. applicalile to a 
RE ALT RAIN exercise or an integrated 



SCOPES/REALTRAIN supported tactical drill The 
more training conducted in the combined arms f !l\ 
the more realistic the training is. 

Remember, (I) Provide a controller tor each 
maneuver element or major crew-served weapon, all 
tied into the same radio net control station. (2) 
Preparation time may need to be increased with the 
increased number of units and various weapon 
systems used. (3) SCOPES and REALTRAIN 
methodology is applicable to forces no larger than a 
reinforced platoon. 

Command Post 
Exercise 

A Command Post Exercise (CPX) is a tactical 
exercise for the command and communication 
personnel of a unit. The purpose of a CPX is to 
permit leaders at all levels to go through the troop 
leading and the command and control procedures 
involved in a tactical operation in the same manner 
they would in a field exercise or in combat. Leaders 
can then concentrate in applying these procedures in 
a realistic manner without being distracted by having 
to supervise the soldiers under their command. A 
CPX should be conducted after the techniques which 
are to be utilized have been learned in earlier tactical 
exercises. A CPX is useful as a preparation for a field 
exercise and can even be used in lieu of a field 
exercise. 

In the conduct of a CPX, the leaders respond to 
situations presented by controllers who represent all 
other personnel, enemy and friendly. The company 
commander is the chief controller and directs the 
other controllers who present the situations to the 
leaders in the form of messages. These controllers are 
fjersonnel not directly involved in the CPX, e.g., XO, 
ISG, supply sergeant, motor sergeant. 

Once you have established your training objec- 
tives, you determine your terrain requirements. A 
CPX can be performed on a parade field or in a 
training area. Administrative requirements are re- 
duced if the area is close to the company location. 
Realism is added if the CPX Is hold in the field under 
simulated tactical conditions. You may start with a 
reduced distance CPX on a parade ground area large 
enough to allow good dispersion, but not so large that 
the entire group cannot be addressed at once (with 
the aid of a bull horn). Subsequent efforts may be 
conducted under more realistic nonditlons. 
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The next step in the preparation of your exercise 
is the developnnent of your scenario. This involves the 
preparation of a general situation, initial situation and 
requirennent, subsequent situations and requirements, 
and a time schedule. The general situation should 
identify the enemy and friendly units involved, the 
location of these units on the ground, and the 
activities which have taken place during the previous 
24 hours. 

Since a CPX involves leaders practicing an 
operation, the initial situation should be an 
operations order of some sort and the initial 
requirement should be the issuance of an implement- 
ing order. Subsequent situations and requirements 
continue throughout the CPX by presenting changes 
in the tactical situation which cause the leaders to 
react. These changes are introduced in the form of 
messages from control personnel. Thus, the scenario 
is written in a form whereby controllers change the 
situation according to the training objectives of the 
CFX. 

The time schedule of a CPX should indicate the 
length of time you estimate will be required for each 
situation. Hov*/ever, a feature of the CPX is that, since 
subordinate units are not present, real time or 
reduced time may be used. In a reduced-time CPX, 
training time is conserved by using a time ratio. For 
example, three hours of problem time equal one hour 
of clock time. In this way. the exercise moves much 
faster, since troop movements arc simulated rather 
than actual. 

Terrain preparation in a CPX is only necessary if 
the command post is to be set up prior to the exercise 
beginning. In such a case, the area may be prepared 
by setting up communications equipment and laying 
wire. 

HOW TO CONDUCT A CPX 

A well written scenario and well-briefed con- 
I rollers are necessary to conduct a successful CPX. 
I briefing for the controllers sfiould bo he'd prior 

the CPX so questions mny tx) resolved arid changes, 
»i necessary, may b*? incorporated into the exercise, 
(ho briefing should include the exercise training 
objectives, the duties ot the controllers, what Is 
expected of the leaders conducting the exercise, and 
how the controllers should evaluate the exorcise. 

The controllers sfiould meet with the participants 
at a designated time and place, and issue the general 
and initial situations. Action will then continue 
according to how the situations are presented and 
how the leaders react to the situations. The company 



commander or chief controller might interrupt the 
CPX at times to offer a critique. The duration of the 
exercise will depend on its value in the eyes of the 
company commander. He may decide to shorten it if 
the interest of the junior leaders seems to be waning, 
or he may extend it if a lively participation ensues. 

At the conclusion of the CPX, all the participants 
should gather to discuss the actions of the CPX. This 
review should be led by the company commander, 
and all leaders should be encouraged to participate. 

Field Exercise 

A well-conducted field exercise offers you two 
well-defined products. First, it will demonstrate your 
unit's ability to perform under simulated combat 
conditions, thereby identifying training requirements 
for future training. Second, it offers a test of those 
skills and techniques your previous tactical exercises 
have taught. 

Field exercises are two-sided exercises requiring 
control personnel. They may or may not be free 
maneuver. At company level, controllers must be 
obtained from within company resources, e.g., 
headquarters and weapons olatoon personnel. 

When your field exercise includes training that was 
covered by earlier tactical exercises, your training 
objectives should already be determined. You should 
coordinate early in your preparation with others 
preparing training to insure your training objectives 
are complete. Since field exercises are two-sided, they 
will cover various kinds of operations. This means 
that you will have to organize your numerous training 
objectives into a logical sequence. 

If your field exercise does not cover previous 
tactical exercises, you determine your training 
objectives by: 

I Listing the tasks you want the participants 
to perform during the exercise, 

BThen, identifying the conditions under 
which those tnsks will be performed, 

I And finally, ostablisliiny standards for the 
performance of the tasks. 

Knowing your training objectives, you should be 
able to study a map of the available terrain and 
tentatively select a suitable location. On the ground 
reconnaissance is necessary to verify your map study. 

Examine the ground in terms of the control 
measures usually used on operations overlays, o.g,, 
objectives. Final CL, assault position, security 
element location, FEBA. Since your exorcise will Jms 
two-sided, hok at the ground from an offensive and 
defensive point of viev\/. 
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Your job during the selection of the exercise area 
is to insure you select realistic terrain. During your 
recon, consider the ranges of weapons that will be 
used in the exercise and select the terrain accordingly. 



Remember also that ideal terrain is only found in 
service school exercises; enemy forces don't always 
select ideal terrain. 



The next step in the preparation of your exercise 
is the development of your scenario. This involves the 
preparation of a general situation, initial situation and 
requirement, subsequent situations and requirements, 
a time schedule, and a control plan. The general 
situation should identify the enemy and friendly 
units involved, the location of these units on the 
ground, and the activities which have tciken place 
during the previous 24 hours. Since a field exercise is 
two-sided, thu general situation should portray the 
opposing forces as Red and Blue rather thart onemy 
and friendly. 

The initial situation in a field exercir.e siiould be 
presented in the form of an operations order or a frag 
order. Since there are two opposing sides, two 
operations orders must be prepared. The initial 
situation must place the Red and Blue forces so one 
or the other moves tactical! ; to gain contact. f?«cause 
a field exercise is a free exercise where units can 
maneuver against each other, the first requirement 
should be a statement outlining the expected orders 
and actions of the participating units as a result of the 
conditions presented in the initial situation. The 
subsequent situations for both sides are taken from 
the training objectives and cause the exercise to 
develop logically. Thc?ir content is dependent on the 
type of operation involved in the exercise. Again, the 
requirements for the subsequent situations take the 
form of expected actions and ort'tsrs which will be 
taken by the participating units. These requirements 
•■.erve as a guide for the control personnel. 

The time schedule is an estimaln of the amount of 
time you feel hii required to perform the field 
exorcise. Thi'^ estimate should include administrative 
movement and a critique. 

The control plan gives instructions to controllers. 
It should identify the riumlwr of controllers, their 
uniform and equipment, and an outlinr; of their 



duties. Controllers should be familiar with the 
scenario because they must guide tne exercise In 
accordance with the requirements. 

The amount of terrain preparation required wiM 
depend upon the training objectives of the field 
exercise. For example, in a free play exercise, no 
terrain preparation is necessary; opposing units will 
prepare the terrain according to their missions. On 
the other hand, if attacking a fortified position is one 
of the objectives, the defending u.iit should be 
allowed time to properly prepare the position. In 
addition, demolition pits to simulate artillery might 
be prepared prior to the exercise. 

HOW TO CONDUCT A FIELD EXERCISE 

Successful conduct of a field exercise is dependent 
upon a complete scenario and the controllers Red 
and Blue forces should be met at their respective 
detrucking points and moved to an assembly area 
where they are given an orientation on administrative 
requirements and exercise objectives. The general 
situation is issued to each side and the exercise 
becomes tactical. The initial situation is then issued 
and the exercise begins. 

Controllers are required to observe the unit from 
this point on in order to exercise control and to 
evaluate. The company commander acts as the chief 
controller and controls the subsequent situations by 
transmitting orders to the Red and Blue forces that 
cause them to react according to the scenario. This 
requires that the company commander set up three 
radio nets- ona for Blue Forces, one for Red Forces, 
and a control net. 

During tfie exercise, the controllers must remain as 
tactical as the participants. They place themselves in 
positions to observe leaders and oth-? members of the 
unit. Judgement niujt be exercistc' ^y tne controllers 
in case a decision by a leadtf threar is to disrupt the 
exercise. 

The Lxercise continues at the discretion of the 
company commander. He may halt it ^t any time to 
conduct a review or an analysis of Mow vte cxpm'a^'? is 
progressing, or to cause a partifr f-ar pia- - *o bo 
performed again. Repoiition is N jTQett.'r:.'- in n 
field oxorciso, JUg second t\me tr> /ugh / ^ .^i 
than the first; the third time better, 'i- ■ ■ ^<j. 

At the conclusion of the fic"d r: 
participants should b(» brought togei.iwi fCj i '"Vv 
their actions during the exercise. Diiring this ro\ . 
the troops should be (j'ven a chance to oxchu . • 
ideas. Did tfiey or didn't they take tho objectivof' 
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not, why? Both Red and Blue forces can tell ea'^h 
other the good 2nd the bad about their performance 
in the exercise. The review should be led by the 
company commander. The controllers shoula 
participate; however, they should not dominate. The 
troops who actually performed the actions should 
exchange information on what they did. 

NOTE: SCOPES and REALTRAIN are applicable in 
Field Exercises as they are in Tactical Drills. The 
Important things to remember are, (1) an after-action 
review keys on proper and improper techniques and 



tactics and (2) the size of the forces should not 
exceed a reinforced platoon. 

After the exercise is over, the company com- 
mander should conduct a post-exercise analysis. He 
takes the information of the controllers, the review, 
and his own observations, and decides what to do 
next. He now can determine what kind of remedial 
training is necessary if individual or group skills need 
to be refreshed. Or, he may determine that some 
other types of tactical exercises should be planned to 
correct the training deficiencies. 
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Training Trainers 
to Train 



INTRODUCTION: This appendix provides guidance 
on the training of trainers. Unless officers and 
noncommissioned officers receive the training that 
will enable them to prepare and conduct training 
properly, it is unlikely that training will be either 
efficient or effective. While most "trainers" have 
received some formal training in "methods of military 
instruction" many of them, as yet, have not received 
training in how to prepare and conduct perfor- 
mance-oriented training in accordance with the 
concepts and procedures emphasized in this manual. 

To make your trainers' course logical and 
progressive, it is recommended that you break the 
training into two major parts. The first part should be 
designed to teach trainers how to prepare training; 
the second, how to conduct training. Two lesson 
plans designed to accomplish this are included in this 
appendix. Note that the first lesson plan (Training 
Trainers to Prepare Training) places great stress on 
individual study and work. It requires the trainer to 
read and study this manual and to complete the 
practical exercises in appendix A. Finally, the trainer 
must prepare a lesson plan which includes all of the 
elements contained in the sample lesson plans at 
appendix H. This is, of course, precisely what each 
trainer must do to prepare training. 

The second lesson plan requires the trainers to 
actually conduct a short training session using the 
three phases of performance-oriented training. 

The four-part TV tape described in this lesson plan 
is used to demonstrate how to (and how not to) 
conduct training. It has been distributed to all service 
schools, training centers and noncommissioned 
officer academies. Units and other Army agencies 
who desire to use it in their trainers' course may 
obtain a copy of the tape by submitting five copies of 
TRADOC Form 517-R, "Video Tape Dub Request" 
through their local TASO to: 

Directorate of Educational Technology 
ATTfl- ATSH-DET-TASO 
Fort Bonning, GA 31905 
(AUTOVON 835-4385/2559) 



A one 60-minute blank 3/4 inch video cassette or 
two 30-minute 1/2 inch video cassettes must be 
inclosed with each request. The blank cassettes are 
normally furnished by the local TASO. (NOTE: The 
1/2 inch tape may be played on the Sony TVT 
equipment which has been distributed to many 
Active Army and Reserve Component units). A 
completed tape dub request with the correct tape 
numbers and titles is at figure 59. A trainer's guide to 
using the four-part tape is included with the second 
lesson plan. 



To facilitate understanding, the trainer should 
initially prepare an individual training session for 
relatively simple skills. As proficiency increases, 
training can progress to more complex trainer skills 
including the preparation and conduct of collective 
training. 



By completing successfully the trainers' course 
specified in this appendix, each trainer will acquire 
the fundamental skills necessary to tackle more 
complex training problems. Unit commanders are 
eiicouraged to continue the development of their 
trainers particularly in those training techniques 
which will best accomplish the unit's training 
objectives. For example, combat arms trainers in the 
Reserve Component should master the techniques of 
preparing and conducting a tactical exercise without 
troops (TEWT) described in appendix E. This is 
because the TEWT is a highly effective technique for 
leader training and does not require extensive training 
resources to conduct. Similarly, engagement simula- 
tion techniques now available to many units can add 
the kind of realism that can make training exciting, 
fun, and more important, effective. Remember, 
however, these techniques will be understood and 
applied only after each trainer has learned the basic 
concepts and techniques used to prepare and conduct 
training properly. 
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ViDtO T'APE DUB REOUFST 

THADOC Pam 



THRU 



Your local TASO 



TRADOC ^aiMBKR 



TO 

Directorate of Educational 
Technology 

ATTN: ATSH-DET-TASO 
Fort Benning, GA 31905 



FROM 



Your unit address 



TITLE 



PURPOSE 



071-0617 



UTRAIN I 



X 



071-0618 



UTRAIN II 



X 



071-0619 



UTRAIN III 



X 



071-0643 



UTRAIN IV 



X 



SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS OR REMARKS: 

Local TASO: Request approval of the above tape dub request. If approved furnish 
TASO Fort Benning with (T) 60-min color video cassette 3/4-inch or 
(2) 30 min color video cassettes 1/2-inch. 

TASO Ft Benning: Request UTRAIN I-IV be dubbed on inclosed cassette and return 





ilGHATUflE or RKQUCtTOM 




Video capes icaucstcd 
for preview and not Incorporated into scheduled 
playback distribution will be returned to addressee 
within 30 days of receipt of tapes. 


Signature of unit commander 


TYFKO NAME. CRAOK. AND TITLK 

Unit Commander 




telkf»^ohk ho 


DATE 



TRADOC 517-R 



FIGURE 59 
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LESSON PLAN — TRAINING TRAINERS TO PREPARE TRAINING 



A. TRAINING OBJECTIVE 

TASK: Each trainer will prepare an individual training 
sessi.on. 

CONDITIONS : Given complete commander's training 
guidance that includes : 

— A commander's training objective specifying the 
task to be performed, performance conditions 
and the training standard the soldiers must 
meet or exceed. (Note: The commander's 
objective should be complex enough to require 
the development of at least one intermediate 
training objective.) 

— Who will receive the training. 

— When the training will be conducted. 

— Where the training will be conducted. 

— Reasons for training. 

-••Coordinating instructions for resources to be 
obtained, if applicable. 

TRAINING STANDARD : Trainer must complete a lesson plan 
~ which includes all elements of a lesson plan 
described in appendix G. All intermediate^ 
objectives must support the commander's objective 
and be written in performance terms (i.e., task, 
conditions, and training standard). The activity 
sequence and time estimates must provide for 
conducting all three phases of performance train- 
ing (i.e.. Phase I-State objective(s) , explain 
and demonstrate, if necessary, how to perform 
objective(s) ; Phase Il-Practice; Phase Ill-Test). 

B. INTERMEDIATE TRAINING OBJECTIVES 

Intermediate Training Objective 1 

TASK : Each trainer will develop (write) one or more 
intermediate training objectives. 

CONDITIONS: Given a complete commander's objective 
requiring the development of at least one 
intermediate training objective. 
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TRAINING STANDARD ; Each intermediate training objective 
developed must contain the following elements : 
— A task statement performed as a part of the 
commander ' s ob j ective . 

conditions statement that de scribes the 
conditions under which the task must be per- 
formed. The conditions must be cons-otent with 
the conditions of the commander's objective. 
--A measurable training standard that clearly 
describes how well the soldiers to be trained 
must perform the objective. The trainirig 
standard must be consistent (neither too 
relaxed nor stringenc) with the training stan'^ai ' 
of the commander ' s obj ective . 

Intermediate Training Objective 2 

TASK : Each trainer will determine the training required. 

CONDITIONS : Given: (1) a complete commander's training 
objective and its list of intermediate training 
objectives (each of which specify a task, 
conditions and measurable training standard) , and 
(2) information about the Past performance results 
for each intermediate training objective. 

TRAINING STANDARD : Consistent with the information 

provided, trainer correctly selects all inter- 
mediate training objectives for which further 
training is needed. 

Intermediate Training^ Objec t ive_3 

TASK: Each trainer will estimate the time the other 
resources needed to conduct training. 

CONDITIONS : Given: (1) complete commander's training 
guidance , ( 2 ) the intermediate training 
objective (s) for which further training is 
needed ; (3) information about the current 
proficiency, of the soldiers to be trained with 
respect to the intermediate training obj ective ( s ) ; 
(4) information about the available training 
resources (e.g., time, equipment, facilities, 
assistant trainers, training aids and devices). 

TRAINING STANDARD : Well enough to estimate the time 
and other resources required to : 
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(1) State the purpose of training and explain 
and demonstrate, if needed, how to perform 
each intermediate training objective and 
the commander's training objective. 

(2) Permit the soldiers undergoing training to 
practice each ob j ective to acquire the 
proficiency required to meet established 
training standard. 

3) Test the soldiers' ability to perform each 
objective and meet the established training 
standards . 

C. Aw JTRATIVE INSTRUCTIONS (To be completed by unit) 

1. When training will be given: 

2. Training location: 

3. Who will -"re trained: 

4. Principal and Assistant Trainers: 

5. Training Aids and Equipment Used: One handout per 
student specifying complete commander's training guidance 
for an individual task. 

6. References: FM 21-6, How to Prepare and Conduct 
Military Training . 

D. SEQUENCE (of) ACTIVITY (and) ESTIMATED TIME 

1. State the training objective and 
each intermediate training objective. 
Explain that each student trainer 
will learn how to perform the objec- 
tives largely through his own efforts. 
Specifically, each student, working 
at his own pace, will prepare a 
training session by developing a 
lesson plan that contains all 
elements of a lesson plan described 
in appendix G. To accomplish this, 
each student should: 

a . Read and study Chapters 
1, 2, & 3 and appendixes A, 
C, D, and G of FM 21-6. 
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b . Complete practical exercise 
on writing training objectives 
at appendix B. 

c. Based on commander's 
training guidance , research 
appropriate training literature 
(e.g., FMs ; TCs , etc.) and 
develop a complete lesson plan. 

Indicate that if anyone has questions 
during his self-paced work, come and 
discuss with the principal trainer. 

2. Each student is provided with 
complete commander's training guidance 
and is trld to prepare training 
including a complete lesson plan. 
Each student works at his own pace 
studying FM 21-6 to learn how to pre- 
pare training. Each student then 
prepares a lesson plan for the 
training required by the commander's 
guidance . 



30 min 



Each stiident 
works at own 
pace c Approx- 
imately 8 
iiours spread 
over a 1 week 
period is 
recommended 
for planning 
purposes . 



3 . Each s 
with princ 
acting as 
quality an 
student ' s 
results of 
training s 
additional 
def icienci 



tudent meets individually 
ipal trainer. The trainer 
the commander , evaluates the 
d completeness of the 
lesson plan. Depending on 

evaluation student meets 
tandard or, if not, is given 

work to complete to correct 
es . 



30 min 



Total Time 1 hour with 

principal 
trainer and 8 
hours over 1 
week period 
of self-paced 
study and work, 

SAFETY RESTRICTIONS: None 

(Additional comments and information required by local 
SOPs) . To be completed by the unit. 
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LESSON PLAN — TRAINING TRAINERS TO CONDUCT TRAINING 



A. TRAINING OBJECTIVE 

TASK : Each trainer will conduct an individua'' 
training session . 

CONDITIONS : Given: (1) a complete lesson plan 
containing all elements of a lesson plan 
described in appendix G of FM 21-6^ 
(2) sufficient time to study the lesson plan 
and -o rehearse the training, (3) any equip- 
ment and materiel necessary to conduct the 
training. (Note: For examples of lesson 
plans suitable for use in this training see 
inclosures 1 2 of this lesson plan.) 



TRAINING STANDARD : Trainer must train soldiers 

undergoing training (other student trainers) 
to perform the commander's training objective 
successfully (i.e., meet or exceed training 
standard specified) . 

B. INTERMEDIATE TRAINING OBJECTIVES 

Intermediate Training Objective 1 

TASK : Each trainer will conduct Phase I (explanation 
and demonstration) of an individual training 
session . 



CONDITIONS : Given (1) a complete lesson plan for an 
individual task, (2) sufficient time to study 
and rehearse the training and (3) any 
equipment and materials necessary to conduct 
the training . 

TRAINING STANDARD : During Phase I, trainer accom- 
plished the following : 

— Told the soldiers the training objective (s) 

including the standards of performance 

that they must meet. 
— Demonstrated, if applicable, how to perform 

the objective (s) from the soldiers point 

of view. 

--Demonstrated, if applicable, in a location 
that allowed all soldiers to see well . 
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— Demonstrated, if applicable, each step of 

the objective in the order performed. 
— Gave all information necessary for the 

performance of each step. 
— Where appropriate , required soldier to 

perform each step immediately after showing 

and explaining how to do it. 
— Avoided giving unnecessary information. 
— Faced the demonstration , if applicable , 

in accordance with the soldiers' learning 

ability. 

Intermediate Training Ob j ective 2 

TASK ; Each trainer will conduct Phase II (practice) 
of an individual training session, 

CONDITIONS ; Given (1) a complete lesson plan for an 
individual task, (2) sufficient time to study 
and rehearse the training and ( 3) sufficient 
equipment and materials to permit all of the 
soldiers undergoing training to practice, 

TRAINING STANDARD ; During Phase II, trainer accom- 
plished the following ; 

— If not conducted in Phase I, conducted a 

walk-through of each objective. 
— Corrected soldiers if they made errors. 
— "^Qld soldiers what to do when they needed 

that kind of help. 
— Showed soldiers what to do when they needed 

that kind of help. 
— Told the soldiers when they were ready for 

individual skill practice. 
— Used faster learners to help slower learners 
— Supervised practice to insure each soldier 

received sufficient practice to perform 

successfully the training objective (s) . 

Intermediate Training Objective 3 

TASK ; Each trainer will conduct Phase III (Test) of 
an individual training session. 

CONDITIONS ; Given; (1) a complete lesson plan for 
an individual task , (2 ) sufficient time to 
study and rehearse the training and (3) any 
equipment and materials necessary for the tast 
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TRAINING STANDARD : During Phase III, trainer accom- 
plished the following: 

— Explained/read testing instruction clearly 
and slowly to soldiers being tested. 

— Observed complete performance of soldiers 
being tested. 

--Avoided correcting errors of soldiers being 
tested until test was finished. 

— Arranged testing conditions so soldiers could 
not copy each other. 

— At completion of test explained error (s) 
committed, if any, and if any soldier did 
not meet standards specified, assigned him 
to an assistant or peer trainer for remedial 
training (time permitting) . 

Intermediate Training Objective 4 

TASK : Each trainer will evaluate an individual 
training session. 

CONDITIONS : Given an opportunity to observe an 

entire training session conducted by a student 
trainer . 

TRAINING STANDARD : Well enough to determine if the 
training session was effective (i.e., whether 
each soldier undergoing training can meet or 
exceed the training standards specified in the 

aining objective) and if they cannot, why not. 
(NOTE: To obtain answers to the latter, use 
the training standards of intermediate training 
objective 1, 2 and 3) . 

C. ADMINISTRATIVE INSTRUCTIONS: (To be completed by unit) 

1. When training will be given. 

2 . Training location . 

3. Who will be trained. 

4. Principal and Assistant Trainers: (NOTE: This 
training is designed to be taught in small groups of 
about 10 students per trainer. This will permit 
organization of the training session so that one 
student conducts training while five students act as 
soldiers undergoing training and four students 
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evaluate the training conducted. Positions are 
rotated until each student has conducted one training 
session . ) 

5. Training Aids and Equipment Used: 

a. 3/4-inch TV Tape player (e.g. , Sony VP 1000) , 
color TV, hook up cables and TV stand or Sony 
TVT 1/2-inch tape player, TV monitor and equip- 
ment . 

b. Four-part TV tape, "UTRAIN 1 - IV either 
3/4-inch or 1/2-inch depending on playback 
equipment to be used. (NOTE: instructions for 
obtaining four part tape is contained in 
appendix F, FM 21-6.) 

c. One copy FM 21-6 per student. 

d. Ten different complete lesson plans for 
individual tasks (relatively simple ) which can 
be taught in 20-30 minutes. (NOTE: See 
inclosure 1 & 2 to this lesson plan for examples ) 

e. All equipment and materials listed in lesson 
plans to be used by student trainers (sufficent 
to conduct training for five soldiers) . 

6. References: FM 21-6, How to Prepare and Conduct 
Military Training. 

SEQUENCE (of) ACTIVITY (and) ESTIMATED TIME 

1 . State the training objective . 
Explain that each student will conduct 
a short (2 0-30 min) training session 
in which he must meet the training 
standard specified . State each 
intermediate objective . Ask students 
to evaluate each of the four parts 
of TV tape (UTRAIN I-IV) with respect 
to training standards of the inter- 
mediate objectives . After showing 
each part of the TV tape , discuss how 
training was conducted in terms of 
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what was done correctly and what 
errors were made. (NOTE: Use guide 
to using TV tape at inclosure 3) . 



120 min 
(includes 10 
min break) 



2. Provide each student with a 
complete lesson plan (see inclosure 
] & 2 for examples) and all equip- 
ment and materials necessary to 
conduct the training required by 
the plan. Permit each student to 
rehearse (practice ) his training 
session . Supervise practice , 

answer questions. 120 min 

3. Test each student by requiring 
each to conduct the training required 
in the lesson plan. Use other students 
to act as soldiers undergoing training 
(approx five) and as training eval- 
uators (approx four) . Rotate positions 
until each student has conducted a 
training session. (NOTE: Have student 
e valuators use the training standards 
of the objectives to make these eval- 
uations . Have students critique 
each session and then summarize . 
Give GO /NO GO rating in terms of 
conmiander's training objective.) 



Total Time 

E. SAFETY RESTRICTIONS: None 

F. (Additional Comments and information r 
SOPs) . To be completed by the unit. 



30 min per 
student and 
10 min break 
each hour of 
350 min 



9 hrs 50 min 



quired by local 
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Inclosure 1 to Lesson Plan: Training Trainers to 
Conduct Training 



EXAMPLE LESSON PLAN FOR CONDUCT OF STUDENT TRAINING 
SESSION 



A. TRAINING OBJECTIVE 



TASK: Each soldier will apply an individual 
battle dressing . 

CONDITIONS: Given an individual battle dressing, 
a subject individual (or practice dummy) , 
and a narrative description of wound 
location . 



TRAINING STANDARD: 



1. Dressing must be applied within 2 minutes. 

2. Dressing must be applied without touching 
(contaminating) sterile side of dressing, 

3. Dressing must cover described wound, 

4. Student must apply pressure to the wound 
either with the attached bandages or with 
the hand over the dressing , until it is 
determined by the trainer that bleeding has 
stopped . 

5. The bandages must be wrapped around the 
dressing and the wounded limb and tied 
securely over the dressing. 

B. INTERMEDIATE TRAINING OBJECTIVES: NONE 

C. ADMINISTRATIVE INSTRUCTIONS: (to be completed by unit) 

1. When training will be given: 

2. Training location: 

3. Who will be trained: 



4 . Principal and assistant trainers : 



J. Training aids and equipment: one individual 
battle dressing per soldier. 
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6. Reference: FM 21-11, May 7'', p^"^,eo ; ' . , 
figure 13 . 

SEQUENCE (of) ACTIVITY (and) ESTIMATED TIME 

1. State training objective and reason 1 min 
for learning the task . 

2. Demonstrate applying the dressing. 3 min 

3. Conduct walk-through by having the 4 min 
students switch positions and apply the 
dressing step by step. Have each 

student go through a walk-through as 
the individual applying the dressing. 

4. Conduct practice session until 3 min 
students feel they are ready to be 

tested . 

5. Test students individually. 3 min 

6. Retrain and retest students who 1 min 
are NO-GO. 



TOTAL 15 min 

E. SAFETY RESTRICTIONS: NONE 

F. ADDITIONAL COMMENTS AND INF0RMATIO>' : NONE 
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Inclosure 2 to Lesson Plan: Training Trainers to Conduct 
Training 

EXAMPLE LESSON PLAN FOR CONDUCT OF STUDENT TRAINING SESSION 

A. TRAINING OBJECTIVE 

TASK : Each soldier 'v^ill conduct immediate action for 
an M72A2 light ..-ntitank weapon (LAW) 

CONDITIONS ; Given an expended M72A2 launcher, the 
direction of the target, and the following 
instructions: "Your LAW has just misfired. 
Take the appropriate action." 

TRAINING STANDARD : Soldier performs the following in 
sequence without error or omission: 

1. Keeping launcher trained on target soldier 
waits 10 seconds*, then places the safety on 
"SAFE" and removes launcher from his shoulder . 

2. Soldier waits 1 minute*, then collapses 
launcher approximately 4 inches, re-extends 
the launcher, and attempts to fire. 

3. If launcher does not fire (trainer indicates) 
soldier waits 10 seconds* and returns safety to 
"SAFE". Keeping launcher trained on target, he 
waits at least 1 minute and if LAW has not 
fired he discards LAW lAW unit SOP. 

*times are approximate . 

B. INTERMEDIATE TRAINING OBJECTIVES: NONE 

C. ADMINISTRATIVE INSTRUCTIONS (To be completed by unit) 

1. When training will be given: 

2. Training location: 

3. Who will be trained: 

4. Principal and assistant trainers: 

5. Training aids and equipment: one expended M72A2 
launcher per soldier. 
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6. Reference: FM 23-33, Jul 70, page 11. 
D. SEQUENCE (of) ACTIVITY (and) ESTIMATED TIME 

1. State training objective and reason fo'V 1 min 
learning the task, 

2. Demonstrate the immediate action drill, 3 min 
emphasizing key points. 

3. Conduct walk-through, insuring each 3 min 
student performs each step fully. 

4. Conduct practice until all students are 3 min 
ready to be tested. 

5 . Test students individually. Students 3 min 
not being tested may observe test in 

progress . 

6. Retrain and retest students who are 2 min 
NO-GO. 



TOTAL 15 min 

E. SAFETY RESTRICTIONS: NONE 

F. ADDITIONAL COMMENTS AND INFORMATION: NONE 
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liiclosure 3 to Lesson Plan: Training Trainers to 
Conduct Training 

GUIDE TO DISCUSSION OF UTRAIN TV TAPES 

During discussion of the UTRAIN TV tapes, these errors 
and teaching points should be brought out by either the 
students or the trainer. Errors are noted by an asterisk 
I*) and have been intentionally written into the TV 
scripts to promote discussion. Some errors are noted as 
technical errors. These are errors in doctrine which 
illustrate that performance-oriented trainers can 
effectively teach erroneous information. Technical 
accuracy on the part of the trainer should be emphasized. 
The iteras listed without asterisks do not include all of 
the things done properly by the trainer, UTRAIN IV is 
the best example of a properly conducted training session, 

UTRAIN I (Lensatic Compass) 

* training objective and task statement unclear, 

* failed to demonstrate properly, 

(technical) improper holding of compass, 
(technical) improper night setting technique, 

* gave extraneous information not associated with task 
accomplishment , 

* failed to walk-through, 

* failed to practice, 

* failed to test, 

UTRAIN II (M203 Grenade Launcher) 

* did not state training objective in performance terms — 
(i,e,, in terms of task, conditions and training 
standard) 

* (technical) weapons improperly positioned with ejection 
ports down, 

varied conditions for performance, 

* (technical) failed to clear M16A1 rifle before clearing 
M20 3, 

* expressed impatience with student , 

* used negative reinforcement (sarcasm) , 

* failed to coach, 

* (technical) erroneously taught removal of handguard as 
daily maintenance. 
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* failed to return equipment to its original condition 
when coaching. 

* used questions to check student understanding, 

* used positive reinforcement. 

* failed to walk through. 

* failed to practice. 

* failed to test. 

UTRAIN III (M60 Machinegun) 

gave complete orientation on conduct of training 
session. 

emphasized key points and safety. 

* (technical) failed to teach clearing the weapon. 

* failed to return equipment to its original condition 
when coaching. 

* failed to demonstrate from student viewpoint, 
practiced during demonstration phase (illustrates 
flexibility) . 

checked individual performance and used positive 
reinforcement. 

used questions to check student understanding, 
varied conditions for performance (setting sights) . 

* (technical) told students to set sights at 550 meters 
(not possible) . 

* (technical) failed to ease bolt forward when clearing 

weapon. 

students practiced at their own pace, 
announced test conditions and standards. 

* made correction during test. 

announced NO-GO and identified student errors. 

* failed to tell NO-GO students error (s ) they made and 
to arrange for remedial training. 

UTRAIN IV (Cal .45 Pistol) 

stated training objective/reason for learning/conduct 
of class excellent. 

* (technical) used slide/barrel and clockwise/counter- 
clockwise interchangeably . 

* (technical) cleared weapons while pointing at each 
other - 

answered relevant questions . 

failed to defer irrelevant questions — gave technically 
incorrect answer. 
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Sample Lessen Plans 



The lesson plan is the trainer's game plan. It is 
developed during the preparation phase of training. 
Lesson plans are not designed to record every word of 
a trainer's presentation. Rather, the lesson plan 
provides a practical, economical aid to preparing 
training. The lesson plan, properly constructed, also 
provides a means to record the specific training 
conducted and to assist future trainers in preparing 
training. Lesson plans can be supplemented by 
informal trainer notes to assist the trainer in 
preparing the Phase I (explanation & demonstration) 



portion of a training session. Trainer notes may 
incl'jde important opening and closing statements, 
prompters, or other reminders (e.g., slide sequence) 
and key state merits pertaining to safety. They are 
particularly helpful when conducting a rehearsal. 
Because trainer notes are designed to meet each 
individual trainer's specific needs, no particular 
forr'iat is recommended. 

The following minimum information is re- 
commended for inclusiofi in the lesson plans. 



MINIiVIUM INFORMATION TO BE 


INCLUDED 


IN THE LESSON PLAN 


■ The Commander's Training Objectiveis). 


4 Principal and assistant trainers. 


■ All Intermediate Traming Objectives (if any) listed 


in the # Training aids, devices and equipment to be used. 


sequence to be taught. 


0 References. 


H Administrative instructions. 


B Training sequence ana time estimate. 


# When the training will be conducted. 


# Training location. 


1 Safety restrictions. 


# Who will be trained. 


1 Addttional information required by local SOPs. 



Two examples of completed lesson plans are 
provided to assist your understanding. See appendix 
F for additional examples. 



SAMPLE LESSON PLAN 1 — MILITARY JUSTICE TRAINING FOR NCOs 



A. TRAINING OBJECTIVES 

Training Objective 1 

TASK : Each NCO will advise a soldier of his basic legal 
rights under UCMJ (Article 31 and legal right to 
counsel) • 

CONDITIONS : Given a special situation and an extract of 
Article 31, UCMJ or Appendix D, DA Pam 27-14, 
March 1973, "Procedures for Interrogating 
Persons Accused of or Suspected of Committing a 
Criminal Offense," 

156 
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TRAINING STANDARD ; The reading/explanation of the rights 
must include the following: (1) a soldier is 
presumed innocent until proven in a court of law 
that he is guilty, (2) a soldier does not have to 
incriminate himself, (3) a soldier has a right to 
legal counsel. 

NOTE ; The soldier's rights must be fully explained to 

him to insure that any evidence obtained or state- 
ments made are admissable in a trial by court 
martial. This must be dc>ne before any questioning 
is conducted that may result in legal charges 
being brought against the soldier. The training 
stanr'.ard v.ill be met if the NCO uses either 
Appendix D, DA Pam 27-14, or a locally produced 
extract of Appendix D, containiiisj all essential 
elements of information, and approved by a Judge 
Advocate General officer. The NCO need not 
memorize Appendix D, but he should read it, or 
the locally produced substitute, to the soldier 
verbatim. 

Training Objective 2 

TASK : Determine if a legal search is permitted. 

CONDITIONS : Given a special situation in which a legal 
search may or may not be authorized, the Manual 
for Courts; Martial , 1969 , (Rev.), and DA Pam 
27-14, March 1973. 

TRAINING STANDARD : Based upon the situation presented, 
the NCO must determine if a legal search is 
authorized based on one of the following: 

1. Search authorized by a commander based upon 
probable cause . 

2. Search incident to apprehension of a soldier. 

3. Individual consents to search. 

4. Search to prevent a removal or destruction 
of criminal goods. 

5. Pursuant to a warrant. 

NOTE: It should be emphasized that the NCO will rarely 
if ever -^onduct a ^arch. This training 
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objective is included primarily to give the NCO 
background information in order for him to make 
a recommendation to conduct a search or to prevent 
the destruction or removal of criminal goods. 

Training Objective 3 

TA : Kach NCO wxll advise an accused soldier of his 
rights under Article 15, UCMJ. 

CONDITIONS: Given a special situation in which an 

accuseu soldier is offered an Article 15 by the 
commander and has asked the NCO for his advice, 
DA Pam 27-14, March, 1973, and the Manual for 
C ourts Martial , 19 69, (Rev.). 

TRAINING STANDARD ; The NCO ' s explanation of the soldier' 
rights under Article 15 must include the following 

1. The nature of the incident under UCMJ. 

2. Right to demand trial by court martial. 

3. Right to present evidence in extenuation, 
mitigation, and defense, together with the meaning 
of these terms. 

4. RighL : o consult with a military lawyer. 

5. Right to public hearing. 

6. Types and severity of puni.shmcnt. 

7. Rightn of appeal. 

T raining Obj octi vo Ji 

TASK: Each NCO wilx adviao an accunod Boldior of the 
typer: of courts martial and the puninhmontfi 
permitted under each type. 

C ONDIT IONS: Given DA Pam 27-14, Mfirch 1973, the Majii^al 
for Courts Ma rtial, 1960, (Rev.) and a Hpeciaf 
nltuation in wFTI'cH' the Holdler in neekinq Infor- 
mation about courts martial 'ind thu pun i Bhmont:?] 
permitted under each type. 

'VmauiN O STANDA RD: The explanation v/lll Include f;hc 
Tliree typen of: courts martial and the maximum 
IJunlshme»nt whi.ch each may impose. Tliese are: 
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1. Suiranary: one month confinement at hard 
labor, E-4 or below (no confinement for E-5 and 
above) ; reduction to lowest enlisted grade (one 
grade reduction for E-5 and above) , and two- 
thirds forfeiture of one month's pay. 

2. Special: Bad conduct discharge (if so 
designated) , six months confinement at hard 
labor (if enlisted) , reduction to lowest enlisted 
grade, and forfeiture of two-thirds pay for six 
months. 

3. General: Dishonorable discharge or bad 
conduct discharge and confinement at hard labor 
depending on the offense. No punishment can 
exceed that designated by Congress as maximum 
punishment for this specific offense. See tables 
of maximum punishment, para 127, Manual f or Courts 
Mart ial . 

INTERMEDIATE TRAINING OBJECTIVES: NONE 
A DM I N I S T RAT I VE I N S T RUCT I ON S 

1. When training will bo given: 0«00-1200 hrs, 1300- 
1400 hrs, 4 Sop 75. 

2. Training location: Company clarjsroom (Bldq 609). 
3 . Who w i 1 1 b(i t ra i nod : 1 3 NCOn . 

4. I>rincit^al and Asfiir^tant Trainnrs: CP'!' Bakor (CO) 
and Sl^fi Jonos (Im logal clork) . 

. Trti i ninq A i rJf; : 

1 5 DA I'am 21- ]A 

15 M.mual Uyr Coujtii Marjjal^ 

] 5 Ihunrrout ' rj|HTcl a 1 ri taja'tri on/j/pracL i ca] oxorc i 

(). [U.'ft^ro.nci^ii: Manual J<>r }i(.iUjrtr^J^^^ Appond i x D, 

DA iNirn ?.7- 1 4 . 

MEODENCE (ol ) ACTIVITY (and) El'/IMMATED TIME 

1. Dt.at.c* \Au* 1 i ri;i- hrainiuq ol)j<-fM: i v<*. 20 rriiii 

Exp] a i n anrl donion;it' ral:<» \v>w to advi m<* a 
iu>l(\\^*Y of hlM hanir; l*-qal. riqlitM (Ait.U;h' 
\ 1 and 1 «*qa ] r i qlil Vo rotiiir.*- 1 ) . 
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2. Give the NCOs a practical exercise 
which requires them to explain the ba:..c. 
legal rights to a soldier. 

3. State the second training objective. 
Explain and demonstrate how and when the 
NCO would either conduct or recommend that 
a search be conducted. 



20 min 



30 min 



4. Present a series of practical exercises 
that require the NCO to determine if a legal 
search is justified for the situation 
presented. 



40 min 



5. State the third training objective. 
Explain and demonstrate how a soldier is 
advised of his rights under Article 15, 
UCMJ. 



10 min 



6. Present a series of practical exercises 
in which an accused soldier is offered an 
Article 15 by the commander and has asked 
for the NCO's advice concern Inrj the soldier's 
riqhti; undnr Article Ifj. 



40 min 



7. ritatr* t-.ho fourtih tiralninq ob Ject:.i V(,j . 10 min 

I':x[>lain and demons t: r<i t:e how t.o advise a 
.'ioldi^T .ihout: the typni) of f:oMrt:s martini. 

H. Pr^T.cnt: .t fjerics of \)r;\(:\: \ ax] ox^-rr; i :;(^;; ']{} min 

in v/hich iAui NCO advifwr; a fu>]rJi<T /ibout: the 
\ y\n'',\ oi r;r)ur t:s-m.i rt i /i 1 . 



'IV'sl frich WCO* t\ abilily to t^erff^rm each 
n\ \ \<)\\r triiininq dI) jcr?t i v<»f; 



10 min 



mi n w 

or 

r i f ty mi n 
Mi'M.'j i ons . 



(Addit ifjn.i] r ofiufu mi I s -ind iiilontiril ion ri-qiiir.'^l hy Io^mI 
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SAMPLE LESSON PTAN 2 — REQUESTING AND ADJUSTING 4.2 INCH 
MORTAR FIRE 

A. TRAINING OBJECTIVE 

TASK: Each squad leader will request and adjust 4.2 
inch mortar fire, 

CONDITIONS: as a ground observer, given a 1:50,000 
map, a lensatic compass, binoculars, a radio, 
and a designated, observable point target 
(targets may vary in range from 1000 to 4000 
meters) , using the grid coordinates/direction 
method and the bracketing method of adjustment. 

T RAINING STANDARD : Location of target and the initial 
request for fire must be made within 3 minutes 
after the target has been designated. Adjust- 
ments must be made within 15 seconds after the 
round impacts. Target must be hit (round must 
land within 25 meters of target) in not more 
than 4 adjustments. 

D. INTERMEDIATE TRAINING OBJECTIVES 

Intermediate Traini ng Objective 1 

TASK: Each squad leader will determine the magnetic 
azimuth (direction) from his location to a 
target , 

CONDITIONS: as a ground observer, given a designated, 
^ ^nervablo point target (range may vary from 

1000 to 4000 meters) , and a lensatic compass. 

TRATN TNG STANDA RD: The correct magnetic azimuth {± 3 
ciogroosr must be reported within 30 seconds 
.iftor the target hars beon designated. 

Interm ediate Training O b jective 2 

TAJiK: Each ncjuad loader will oBtimatc u target's 
grid coordln'rto location. 
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CONDITIONS ; as a ground observer, given a 1:50/000 
map; binoculars, and a designated, observable 
point target (targets may vary in range from 
1000 to 4000 meters) . 

TRAINING STANDARD ; An 8-digit grid coordinate loca- 
tion of the target must be reported within 1 
minute after the target has been designated and 
to the following accuracy: Actual 8-digit 
location of target is + 15 percent of the 
ground distance from the observer to the tar9et 
(e.g., if target is 1000 meters from the observer 
the location must be reported within 150 meters 
of the actual location) . 

Intermediate Training Objective 3 

TASK : Each squad leader will make an initial fire 
request (call for fire) , 

CONDITIONS : as a ground observer, given a 1:50,000 map, 
a lensatic compass, radio, and a designated, 
observable point target (target may vary in range 
from 1000 to 4000 meters) , employing the grid 
coordinates/direction method. 

TRAINING STANDARD ; 

m Request for fire must be made w. ^ : 
minutes after the target has been der. '.nri'i ed. 

(2) Request must include all six . 'ic of 
the fire request. 

(3) Radio procedures must adhere o rne . Dce- 
duros specified in FM 23-91, "Mortr i ' in. ry," 
(December 1971) , pages 5-1 through ' 4. 

(4) Target location must be reporte. to the 
following accuracy: Actual 8-digit Jc-'-titio-i of 
point target, + 15 percent tf the grou.jd 
djytanco from the observer ts. the target. 

(5) Obso^'vec target's magnetic azimuth (direction) 
muot be reported within 3 c? ^grees. of the actual * 
magnetic azimuth. 
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Intermediate Training Objective 4 

TASK : Each squad leader will adjust 4.2 inch mortar 
f i r e , 

CONDITIONS ; as a ground observer, given h radio, 

binoculars, a designated target {t:i get may vary 
from 1000 to 4000 meters) , and a ?iV)tti:.g round 
which has just landed and requires adjustment 
employing the bracketing method o >idjustment. 

TRAINING STANDARD ; Subsequent correction' must be made 
within 15 seconds after the initio, round lands 
(spotting) . Observer must place e-fect on target 
(e.g. / round must land within 25 meters of ^3^ ''et) 
in not more than 4 adjustments af'or observer '.las 
obtained a positive range sensirc. 

C. ADMINISTRATIVE INSTRUCTIONS 

1. When training will be given: 1300-1' 0' hr: 25 Sep 
73. 

2. Training location: Training Area K (Gr\a T'c:ference 
XT 6837) . 

3. V7ho will be trained: 13 squad le..i3er*-i. 

4. Principal and Assistant Trainee ut bolen (PT) , 
51 err Baker, SGT Evans and SGT Hoir:.:., 

5. Listing of all training aids ..ed during the instruc- 
tion. These mus . be coordinated ;airst the equipment 
stated in the CONDITIONS element of the training 
objective . 

6. References: FM 23-91, Mc/ca c Gunnery , Dec 71 

D. SEQUENCE (of) ACTIVITY (and) ESTIMATED TIME 

X. Sta-co 'he commande>:'s trainin^T 1^ min 

o^jjective ..nd then state the inte/ 

mediate trcdning obje(jtiver. while 

demonstrating how to request and 

adjust 4.2 inch mortar fire. Point 

out each step and the intermediate 

training objective in the process 

as you come to it. 
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SEQUENCE (of) ACTIVITY (and) ESTIMATED TIME 

2. Insure that students can determine 15 min 

target locations and observer-target 
azimuths. If not, practice this until 
they can. 



3. Explain the elem'r.i-f,.-j ' ^ the call 77 min 
for fire and then break class into 

three groups (maintain unit integrity 
if possible) . Have each group master 
fire requests on chalkboards with the 
groups competing against each other 
by calling for fire on a radio to a 
simulated FDC. * 

4. Explain how to spot rounds and 52 min 
calculate corrections and then break 

class into three groups. Have each 
group spot rounds , make range changes 
and correct deviations using a puff 
board. * 

5. Have the groups practice requesting 70 min 
and adjusting 4.2 inch mortar fire on a 

puff board until each NCO can meet the 
prescribed standards of the commander's 
training objective. Then, test their 
performance using 1*'* mortar fire . 
Once this has been accomplished, release 
the class ; or keep working on speed 
and precision. 

6. Movement between concurrent stations. 11 min 



240 min or 4 hours 

E. SAFETY RESTRICTIONS 

Coordinate with range control, Bldg 39, for complete 
instructions on range fans. Area K requires : Range 
flag during firing, road guard at XT 681379, opening 



*Have the groups coirpete with each other once they 
have grasped the procedure. 
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and closing of firing by, an officer, and reporting 
of any malfunctioning rounds. Safety Officer will 
be present, in addition to the Principal Trainer, 

(Additional comments and information required by 
local sops) . 



Index and Glossary 
of Training Terms 



ARMY SUBJECT SCHEDULE (ASubjScd): A Department of Army publication that provides guidance to 
trainers for the preparation and scheduling of branch, general, or MOS training in a particular sub|>ct as outlined 
In ATPs. (p. 78) 

ARMY TRAINING AND EVALUATION PROGRAM (ARTEP): Publications currently being developed and 
validated that will replace applicable Army Training Programs (ATP) and Army Training Tests (ATT) for Active 
Army and Reserve Component units when approved by appropriate authority. Each ARTEP provides a listing of 
training and evaluation outlines that contain minimum collective training objectives and guidance pertaining to 
specific missions. When supplemented with appropriate directive., it serves as the basis for formal evaluation by 
which the training readiness of a particular unit and diagnosis of future training requirements can be determined, 
(p. 16; purpose and organization - p. 31; using to prepare and conduct equipment oriented training - p. 47-50; 
using to conduct tactical collective training - p. 70-72; p. 78; p. 79) 

ARMY TRAINING PROGRAM (ATP): A Department of Army publication outlining the minimum essential 
training for individuals and units in Active Army and Reserve Components who are undergoing a formal phase of 
training. ATPs are guidRs/references for units conducting Operational Readiness Training (ORT). ATPs prescribe 
the number of hours for training in specific subjects and they list the supporting Army Subject Schedules and/or 
related references and training aids. Because they are not written in performance terms, ATPs do not meet the 
peacetime training needs of the Active Army and Reserve Components. ATPs are being replaced by ARTEP. (p. 
16; p. 78) 

ARMY TRAINING TEST (ATT): A Department of Army publication which provides guidance for testing, under 
simulatnd combat conditions, of individuals and units up to and Including battalions. ATTs are administered 
during and following the three formal phases of training: BCT, BUT, and AUT. In addition, ATTs can be used as 
a guide for writing an Operational Readiness Training Test (ORTT). Because they are not written in performance 
terms and are not suitable for peacetime Active Army and Reserve Component training, ATTs are being replaced 
by ARTEP. (p. 16; p. 78) 

ASSISTANT TRAINER: Person or persons who help the principal trainer prepare and conduct an individual or 
collective training session, (essential role of - p. 52) 

AUDIO-VISUAL: An adjective used to dijscribe the technology, material, programing and activities related to 
photography; optiridl and electronic information presentation; television; sound reinforcement (public address); 
visual and audio lecording and reproduction; and distribution and employment of these media, (use with TEC - 
App C) 

BACKWARD PLANNING PROCESS: A 3-step process that will help trainers prepare and conduct individual and 
collective training properly, (applied to Individual training - Ch 3; applied to equipment-oriented collective 
training - Ch 4; applied to tactical collective training - Ch 6) 

COLLECTIVE TRAINING: Training, either in institutions or units tliat prepares a group of individuals (crews, 
teams, squads, platoons, etc.) to accomplish tasks required of the group as an entity, (introduction to - Ch 4; 
equipment-oriented ■ Ch 5; tactical collective • Ch 6) 

COMBAT READINESS: Synonymous with operational tr!;jdiness with respect to missions or functions 
performed In combat; capability of a unit to pc^form its assigned missions as derived through plans. The status of 
personnel, equipment, supplies, maintenance facilities, and training is considered in determining this capability. 
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COMMAND POST EXERCISE: This exercise is designed to train leaders and staff officers to plan and execute 
tactical operations without requiring the presence and participation of the soldiers in the unit. (p. 62; how to 
prepare and conduct - App E) 

COMMANDER'S TRAINING GUIDANCE: Specific information a comnnander should provide a trainer to 
permit that trainer to prepare and conduct training properly. The guidance should include; the commander's 
training objective(s); to whom; when and where the training will be given; the reasons why the commander 
decided the training was needed, (described - p. 9; example of equipment-oriented collective training - p. 34; 
examples of tactical training guidance - p. 54) 

COM!\AANDER'S TRAINING OBJECTIVE: An objective written in performance terms (i.e., task, condition and 
training standards) developed or selected, by a commander/training manager that specifies the terminal 
performance(s) the soldiers undergoing training must meet or exceed, (examples of • p. 9, p. 12-13, p. 35; 
examples of refinement • p. 58) 

CONDITION(S): See Training Objective 

CONFERENCE: One of t^ie principle presentation techniques used during Phase I of a training session. It is, in 
effect, a variation of the Ircture designed to permit and encourage greater soldier participation. The conference 
method p-ovides a vehicie for group problem solving and decision making. The conference can take advantage of 
the ideas and experiences of soldiers being trained, (explained, advantages and limitations, and tips on conducting 
• p. 99-100) 

CONVENTIONAL TRAINING: Instructor-oriented training approach that primarily relies on presentation 
techniques to teach skills and knowledge. Conventional training does not focus on soldier performance or training 
to specified standards, (differences with performance-oriented training - p. 7) 

CORRESPONDENCE COURSES: See extension training materials, (service school furnished • p. 83) 
DECENTRALIZED TRAINING: Decentralized training reie.i-f^s the authority and responsibility for the detailed 
planning, conduct, and internal evaluation of training to in- battalion or separate company level. Brigade 
headquarters and above retain the responsibility for providing mission type guidance to their subordinate units, 
allocating training resources, coordination, and the broad supervision/evaluation of training. This tern/ ulso 
applies to how training may be conducted at company, battery or troop level. 

DEMONSTRATION: One of the principle presentation techniques used during Phase I of the training session. 
Demonstrations are designed to -Low soldiers what they are expected to do and how to do it. Demonstrations 
include: displays, field or troop demonstrations, training films, TV tapes and skits, (explained, advantages and 
limitations, and tips on conducting - p. 100-101) 

DISPLAYS: A form of demonstration used to provide, through visual means, specific information to soldiers, 
(described and how to use - p. 100) 

ENGAGEMENT SIMULATION: A family of training techniques and equipment designed to realistically simulate 
the lethality and casualty producing effects of modern weapons in two-sided, free play tactical traininn exercises, 
(described and explained • p. 73-75) 

EQUIPMENT-ORIENTED COLLECTIVE TRAINING: Collective training designed to prepare crews, teams, and 
units to employ crew-served equipment (e.g., a tank, artillery piece, tactical bridge, mortar, TOW, etc.) 
(introduced • p. 31 ; how to prepare and conduct • Ch 5) 

EVALUATION OF TRAINING: That process, which by objuctive and subjective moans, seeks to determine the 
extent of learning progress of inriividuals and units. The purpose is to determine if a training objective(s) has been 
attained and how well the available resources have been used in order provide the training manager with the 
information he needs to modify ir update the training program, and to provide feedback to trainers and soldiers 
undergoing training, (p. 17; p. V4; y 44; objective vs. subjective p. 52; p. 69; App D) 

EXTENSION TRAINING MA. :ALS: Service school developed materials including special texts; programed 
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texts, lesson plans, correspondence courses, instructional packets and training extension course (TEC) lessons 
designed for use by personnel of the Active Army and Reserve Components, (p. 78) 

FIELD (TROOP) DEMONSTRATION: A form of demonstration used widely in tactical training to demonstrate 
concepts, operations and procedures, (described and how to use • p. 100) 

FIELD EXERCISE: Art exercise conducted in the field under simulated combat conditions in which the troops 
and armament of one side are actually present while those of the other side may be imaginary or partially or fully 
represented by a second force, (p. 62; how to prepare and conduct • App E) 

FIELD MANUAL (FM); A manual containing instructional, mformational, and reference material relative to 
military training and operations. It is the primary means of disseminating military doctrine, tactics and 
techniques, (p, 78) 

FINANCIAL TRAINING RESOURCES: Those funds allocated to conduct traininn n tivities, to purchase 
training aids/devices, or to purchase other materials to be used for training. School I dr» and adventure 

training funds are examples, 

HANDS ON TRAINING: (See performance-oriented training). 

HUMAN RESOURCES: All individuals who participate In training. It includes those who assist the commander 
in the planning, conduct, and evaluation of training and those individuals who receive the training, 

INDIVIDUAL TRAINING: Training the individual officer, NCO or enlisted person receives, either In institutions 
or units, that prepares the individual to perform specified duties and tasks related to an assigned MOS and duty 
position, (how to prepare and conduct - Ch 3) 

INSPECTING TRAINING: See Evaluation of Training 

INSTITUTIONAL TRAINING: Training, either individual or collective, conducted in schools (Army service 
school, USAR school, NCO academy, unit school) or Army Training Centers. 

INSTRUCTOR: (See Trainer) 

INTERMEDIATE TRAINING OBJECTIVE: An objective written in performance terms (i.e., task, conditions, 
and training standard) that supports a sptfcific commander's training objective and helps make training in that 
objective logical and progressive, (explanation of and how to establish - p. 11-12; examples of - p. 37; practical 
exercise in developing ■ App H ; determining order in which tciught ■ p. 18-19; developing and tactical collective 
training ■ p, 59; examplei; of • p. 61) 

LEARNING: That prorjess by which the necessary skill and knowledge is acquired to perform a specified task. 

LECTURE: One of the principle presentation techniques designed to convey Information during Phase I of the 
training session. During the lecture, tho trainer uses verbal communication to provide soldiers with the knowledge 
necessary to permit them to enter Phase il (practice). Essentially, the lecture is a one way oral explanation by the 
trainer to an audience. Soldier participation is limited to asking and answering questions, (explained, advantages 
and limitations, and tips on conducting - p. 99; communication and techniques - p. 101-103) 

LESSON PLAN: A practical, economical aid to: (1) preparini) training, (2) providing a record of the specific 
training conducted and (3) assisting future trainers. Lerscri plans ar(j not designed to record every word of a 
trainer's presentation, but rather to specify the minimum information needed to cor^duct training, (p. 22; App G; 
training trainers to develop - App F; examples of - App G) 

MAP MANEUVER: Exercises in which military operati'^r, with opposing sides are conducted on a r ap, the 
troops in the military establishments being represented by markers, or symbols, which are moved to represent the 
maneuvering of the troops on the ground, 

MILITARY TRAINING: (See Training) 

MISSION RELATED TRAINING: Individual or collective training that contributes directly to the 
accomplishment of the unit's mission. It includes a wide variety of activities and excludes such diversionary 
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activities as special duty, administrative appointments, general educational classes, honor guards, fatigue details 
and routine medical care. 

MULTI-ECHELON TRAINING: An approach to individual and collective training in units designed to prepare 
simultaneously different elements of a battalion or separate company. An example would be for a company 
commander to conduct a TEWT with his platoon leaders, while the platoon sergeants and squad leaders are 
conducting reconnaissance patrol training for the rifle squads and crew drill for the rportar and TOW/106 crews, 
(discussed p. 30; p. 39; p. 45; p. 53; p. 59-61; p. 63) 

OBJECTIVE: (See Training Objective) 

ON THE JOB TRAINING (OJT): A training process whereby students or trainees acquire knowledge and skills 
through actual performance of duties under competent supervision in accordance with an approved plbn program. 
OPERATIONAL READINESS TRAINING: That phase of training undertaken by units that have completed the 
formal phases of training and are assigned responsibility for maintaining the highest possible -:ate of combat 
proficiency in order to accomplish operational missions. 

PEER TRAINING: A technique of using fast learners to help slower learners perform successfully one or more 
training objectives. 

PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE: (See Training Objective) 

PERFORMANCE-ORIENTED TRAINING: A training strategy in which Iparning is accomplished through 
individual or collective performance of one or more tasks, under specified conditions, until the individual or . 
team/unit can demonstrate the level of proficiency established by the training standard. The basis for conducting 
performance-oriented training is a training objective, (p. 3; purpose of - p. 4; characteristics - p. 6; advantages p. 
6-7; compared with conventional training - p. 7) 

PERFORMANCE-ORIENTED TRAINING OBJECTIVE: (See Training Objective) 

PERFORMANCE TEST: An evaluation tool that requires performance of a task under test conditions and 
evaluated on a pass/fail (GO/NO-GO) basis using a specified test standard. Performance tests are developed from 
information contained in training objectives, (p. 22) 

PRACTICAL EXERCISE: A technique used during Phase II (Practice) of training session that permits soldiers to 
acquire/practice the skills and knowledge necessary to perform successfully one or more training objectives. 
PRE'TRAirJING DIAGNOSTIC: Requiring all or selectfid number of soldiers to perform a specified objective to 
see whether or not further training is needed. (| . M) 

PRIME-TIME FOR TRAINING: An established p*>rioii of time (hours, days or weeks) devoted entirely to 
mission-related training. It should be estai)li'ihed at the lowest level possible, with the maximum number of 
personnel present tor duty attending while nKjintaining unit Integrity. Administrative absences should be limited 
to non-prime time periods, thereby Increasing training effectiveness. 

PRINCIPAL TRAINER: Person in charge of preparing and conducting an Individual or collective training session. 
REALTRAIN: Engagement simulation training techniques and equipment designed to realistically simulate the 
lethality anci casualty producing effects of /lodern weapons in tactical training. REALTRAIN includes the 
SCOPES training techniques and equipment and its adaptation to tank and antiarrnor weapons systems, 
(explained - p. 74-75) 

SANDTABLE: (how to prepare • p. 108-1 10) 

SELF PACED: A training technique which permits each solaier to learn ai a rate consistent with his/her own 
ability. 

SKILL QUALIFICATION TEST (SQT): A performance ortonted test which evaluates individual proficiency with 
' respect io the critical tasks essential io succe-^ in combat. Each test is structured to evaluate soldier's proficiency 
in his/her MOS ^nd duty position at the current and next higher skill level. Whan field tested and validated, the 
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SQT will replace the MOS test. SQT results will be used in personnel decisions regarding promotion, assignment 
and retention. The basis for the SQT is the applicable Soldiers' Manual. 

SKIT: A form of demonstration during which principal trainers and/or assistants act out operations or 
procedures, (described • App C; p. 22) 

SOLDIER'S MANUAL: A Department of Army publication which specifies the critical performances essential to 
success In combat for a given MOS, duty position cluster and skill level. These performances are specified In terms 
of a series of training and evaluation outlines. Each outline specifies a training objective (the "what and how 
well") and includes helpful "how to" information. Because the Soldier's Manuals are written in performance 
terms, it is the basis for individual training and testing including the Skill Qualification Test (SQT). (p. 11; used to 
prepare individual training • p. 24; example of training and evaluation outline • p. 25-26; p. 78-79; p. 79) 

SQUAD COMBAT OPERATIONS EXERCISE SIMULATED (SCOPES): An engagement simulation training 
technique used in individual and collective tactical training using inexpensive 6X powei .elescopes mounted on 
rifles and numbers on the helmets of the participants to provide a near real time method of casualty assessment. 
The "kill" or "be killed" feature of SCOPES adds realism to tactical training and reinforces techniques that 
permit success and survival on the modern battlefield, (explained - p. 74-75) 

STANDARD: (See Training Objective;) 

SUPPLY BULLETIN (SB): Logistics manag-jment Information. SB are listed in DA Pam 310-4. (p. 83) 

TACTICAL COLLECTIVE TRAINING: Collective training designed to prepare teams, crews, squads, and units 
to employ properly those concepts and techniques appropriate for a given tactical situation (i.e., nature of enemy 
threat, terrain, visibility, weather, etc., are specified) (Introduced - p. 31; how to prepare and conduct - Ch 6) 

TACTICAL DRILL EXERCISE: An exercise used to prepare a unit or team to perform a tactical technique or 
procedure. It can be conducted on a parade ground or over actual terrain. The key is to begin slowly by executing 
the particular action-by-the-numbers. It allows the unit or team to progress step by step until they attain 
teamwork and can perform the task at normal speed, (p. 62; how to prepare and conduct - App E) 

TACTICAL EXERCISE WITHOUT TROOPS (TEWT): See Terrain Exercise (how to prepare and conduct - App 
E; p. 130-134; use in Reserve Component training - p. 132) 

TACTICAL EXERCISE: (App E) 

TACTICAL TRAINING: Training of troops in all phases of combat operations related to offensive, defensive, 
and retrograde operations, (how to prepare and conduct • Ch 6; tactical exercises - App E) 

TASK: See Training Objective 

TECHNICAL MANUAL (TM); (p. 78) 

TELEVISION TRAINER (TVT): Small battery operated portable TV equipment provided to many Active Army 
and Rese* /e Component units to be used to improve Individual and collective traininp. 

TERRAIN EXERCISE: A tactical exercise in which disposition and movement of simulated groups are planned 
and discussed on a particular piece of ground. It is an excellent exercise for traininp squad and platoon leaders to 
analyze terrain during the planning and simulatrid conduct of an operation, (p. 62; how to prepare and conduct - 
AppE) 

TERRAIN MODEL EXERCISE: A tactical exercise in which a sandtable or some other type of terrain model is 
substituted for the actual terrain. It is an excellent exercise for training leaders to plan and conduct a tactical 
operation a.id for dbmonstrating the conduct of an operation to ti.c entire unit. (p. 62; how to prepar',, and 
conriuct - App E) 

TEST: See Performance Test 

TRAIMER: A person whose duties -ncludo thj requirement to prepare, conduct and evaluate Individual or 
collective training, (respon* ibilities • p. 2, ^ralning to train • App F) 
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TRAINER NOTES: Informal notes prepared L / i tran r to supplement a lesson plan. Trainer notes may include 
important opening and closing statements, prom}- "'b, test instructions or other reminders (e.g., slide sequence) 

and key statements pertaining to safety. They are particularly helpful when conducting a rehearsal. (App G) 
TRAINING: Formal activities designed to prepare individuals and teann-Zunits for job/duty performance, 
(importance of - p. i; defined - p. 3; see also Performance-Oriented Training) 

TRAINING AID: Any item which is developed and/or procured with the primary intent that It will assist in 
training and the process of learning, (selecting for training session - p. 19; description of, obtaining and using - 
App C; how to use - p, 104) 

TRAINING AIDS SERVICES OFFICES (TASO): Located at 47 TRADOC and FORSCOM installations in 
CONUS, Alaska, Hawaii, Panama and Puerto Rico, the TASO is the single manager charged to provide training 
aids services to customers in its geographic area "'f support, including the Reserve Components, Active Army units 
and schools. Other major commands receive similar support from their local training aids center, (p. 83-85; p. 
107; p. 112) 

TRAINING CENTER: A center authorized and designated by HQ DA to conduct basic, individual training 
(BCT) advanced individual training (AIT) Combat Support Training (CST) and other specialized training. 
TRAINING CIRCULAR (TC): Training literature which disseminates training directives, policies or information 
of an interim nature which requires revision too frequently for inclusion in permanent training literature. Also 
used to disseminate new training doctrine, tactics and/or techniques that requires immediate dissemination, (p. 
78) 

TRAINING DEVICE: Any three-dimensional object developed, fabricated, or procured specifically for 
improving the learning process. Training devices are categorized as systems devices or non-systems devices. 
Systems devices are designed fo' use with a material system or item of equipment including sub-assemblies or 
components (e.g., training devices for the TOW missile system, M60 series tank, etc.). Non-systems devices are 
designed to support general military training or training not directly related to a specific material system, 
(selecting for training session, p. 19; description of obtaining and using - App C; how to use - p. 104) 
TRAINING EFFECTIVENESS: That part of the evaluation process that seeks to determine whether as a result 
of training the soldiers can perform all training objectives successfully (i.e., meet or exceed the established 
training standards), (explained and discussed • p. 24) 

TRAINING EFFICIENCY: That part of the evaluation process that seeks to determine how well the trainer used 
the available training resources to accomplish the assigned training objectives, (explained and discussed - p. 24) 
TRAINING EXTENSION COURSE (TEC): A series of service school produced lessons designed to provide 
Active Army and Reserve Components commanders with additional capability to upgrade the quality of 
individual training and MOS proficiency in their units. The lesson administrative instructions provide training 
objectives and diagnostic test. Lessons use an audio-visual, audio only, or written material formate or combination 
thereof and focus on preparing soldiers to perforn. specific tasks required by their jobs. (p. 78-79; explained, who 
for, how it works, how to get started and learning centers • p. 1 13-116) 

TRAINING FILMS: An economical form of demonstration used when "live" demonstration is not practical, (p. 
107 - see demonstration) 

TRAINING GOAL: A broad statement of desired individual or unit proficiency with respect to a capability 
required for mission readiness/accomplishment. 

TRAINING LITERATURE: That body of writing published for the primary purpos » of informing all concerned 
as to the doctrine, tactics, techniques, and procedures adopted for use in training .ndividuals and units of the 
United States Army. (App A; summary of - p. 82-83) 

TRAINING MANAGEMENT: The art of employing limited resources (human, physical, financial and time) in a 
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manner that permits efficierU dful effective development of iiulividudls diid uiiits so tfiey c^.n succebstiillv 
accomplish their peace and waitime missions. 

TRAINING MANAGER: A person responsible for the planning, oigafii^ation, conduct, and evaluation of 
training, to include the development of the training program. Training managers include any commander who 
develops a training program or who provides gutdance to commanders who do. Under present .Army policies (AR 
350-1). battalion and separate company commanders are the principal training managers. However, company 
commanders or the operations^traimng oiticers of commands developing training programs are also training 
managers, (responsibilities - p. 2 ) 

TRAINING OBJECTIVE: A three part statement that specifies (1) an individual or team/unit Task. (2) the 
Condition(s) under which the Task is accomplished, and (3) the Training Standard(s) required to demonstrate 
minimum acceptable proficiency. The following are the definitions of the thr^e parts of a performance objective. 

(1 ) Task. A statement that specifies an action to be performed by an individual or tenm/unit. 

(2) Condition(s). Statement(s) that specify the circumstances under which a particular Task is to he 
performed, e.g.. Information/equipment provided or denied for the performance of the Task. 

(3) Training Standard. A statement that specifies the minimum acceptable proficiency irquired of an 
individual or team/unit in the performance of a particular Task, (defined p. 4-5; examples of Cn 3, 4. 5. 6: 
practical exercise in writing - App B; training trainers to develop - App F; contained in lesson plans - App B) 

TRAINING PROGRAM: The training document that outlines the general plan for the conduct of ind vidual and 
collective training In an organization for specified periods Df time. It is prepared and disseminated for the 
information of all personnel concerned with training. 

TRAINING RECORDS: Informal records maintained at the unit level that includes informat jn ojout t^v? 
training and test results of individual, crews, teams and units. They assist training managers and uj-ners j 
develop training programs and to p^'epare and conduct training. With the exception of those special training 
records required by AR 350-1, "Army Training", unit training records will not be subject to formal inspectior by 
jny headquarters agency, (p. 17) 

TRAINING RESOURCES: Training resources (human, physical, 'nancial. and time) .re those resources used to 
conduct or support training. They may be internally controlled by a unit or externally controlled by other 
headquarters who allocate ttieir use to units as required, (allocating training time, selecting resources required for 
training session, p. 20; estimating resources required - p. 21 & 37) 

TRAINING STANDARD: (See Training Objective) 

TV TAPE: An economical form of demonstration used when a "live" demonstration is not practical, {described 
and how to use - p. 100-101) 

UNIT TRAINING: Training, either individual or collective, conducted in a unit. 

US ARMY COMBAT ARMS TRAINING BOARD (USACATB): Organized in January 1972. USACATB's 

mission is to provide training assistance to units, expedite the development and distribution of training literature 
and materials designed to improve tra ning and training management, and to better link units and '.ervice schools. 
Individuals desiring to communicalo /Jith USACATB should address their correspondence to the President. US 
Army Combat Arms Training Board, Fort Bennlng. Georgia 31905. 

UTRAIN: A course developed by Infantry School and HumRRO personnel to train trainers to conduct 
performance-oriented training. A modified version appropriate for training trainers in units is provided in 
appendix F, of FM 2' ^. (p. 140) 
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